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PREFACE 


I  HAVE  undertaken  to  write  a  Life  of  Jesus,  the 
Christ,  in  the  hope  of  inspiring  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  noble  Personage  of  whom  those  matchless  his- 
tories, the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  are  the  cliief  authentic  memoriaLs,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  present  scenes  that  occurred  two  thousand 
years  ago  as  they  would  appear  to  modern  eyes  if 
the  events  had  taken  place  in  our  day* 

The  Lives  of  Christ  which  have  appeared  of  late 
yeai-s  have  naturally  partaken  largely  of  the  dialectic 
and  critical  spirit  They  have  either  attacked  or  de- 
fended. The  Gospel,  like  a  city  of  four  gates,  has 
been  taken  and  retaken  by  alternate  parties,  or  Ueld 
in  part  by  opposing  hosts,  while  on  every  side  the 
marks  of  siege  and  defence  cover  the  ground.  This 
may  be  unfortunate,  but  it  is  necessary.  As  long  as 
great  learning  and  acute  criticism  are  brought  to  assail 
the  text  of  the  Gospels,  their  historic  authenticity,  the 
truth  of  their  contents,  and  the  etliical  nature  of  their 
teacliingH,  so  long  must  great  learning  and  sound  phi- 
losophy be  brought  to  the  defence  of  those  precious 
documents. 
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But  such  controversial  Lives  of  Christ  are  not  the 
best  for  general  reading.  While  they  may  lead 
scholai^^  from  doubt  to  certainty,  they  are  likely  to 
lead  plain  people  from  certainty  into  doubt,  and  to 
leave  tbeni  there.  I  have  therefore  studiously  avoid- 
ed a  polemic  spirit,  seeking  to  produce  conviction 
without  controversy. 

Joubert*  finely  says:  "State  trnths  of  Bentiment 
and  do  not  try  to  prove  them.  There  m  danger  ir 
such  proofs ;  for  in  arguing  it  Ls  necessary  to  treat 
that  which  is  in  question  as  something  problematic ; 
now  that  which  we  accustom  oureelves  to  treat  as 
problematic  ends  by  appealing  to  us  as  really  doubt- 
ful. In  things  that  are  visible  and  palpable,  never 
prove  what  is  believed  already  ;  in  things  that  are 
certain  and  mysterious,  —  mysterious  by  their  great- 
ness and  by  their  natiu'e,  —  make  people  believe  them, 
and  do  not  prove  thera  ;  in  things  that  are  matters  of 
practice  and  duty,  command,  and  do  not  explain. 
*  Fear  God  '  has  made  many  men  pious ;  the  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  God  have  made  many  men  atheists. 
From  the  defiance  springs  the  attack ;  the  advocate 
begets  in  his  hearer  a  wish  to  pick  holes;  and  men 
are  almost  always  led  on  from  a  desire  to  contradict 
the  doctor  to  the  desire  to  contradict  the  doctrine. 
Make  Truth  lovely,  and  do  not  try  to  arm  her/' 

The  history  of  the  text,   the  authenticity  of  the 

^  As  quoted  by  Mafctbi^w  Arnold^  Essays  in  Crilicvmif  p.  234  (LoniloD 
«dj,  1865. 
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several  narratives,  the  many  philosophical  questions 
that  must  arise  in  such  a  fieldy  I  have  not  formally  dis- 
cussed ;  still  less  have  I  paused  to  dispute  and  answer 
the  thousands  of  objections  which  swann  around  the 
narrative  in  the  books  of  the  sceptical  school  of  criti- 
cism. Such  a  laborj  while  very  important,  would  con- 
stitute a  work  quite  distinct  from  that  which  I  have 
proposed^  and  would  infuse  into  the  discussion  a  con- 
troveraial  element  which  1  have  especially  sought  to 
avoid,  as  inconsistent  with  the  moral  ends  which  I  had 
in  view; 

I   have   however  attentively   considered   whatever 

ban  been  said,  on  every  side,  in  i\\e  works  of  critical 

lObjectors,  and  have  endeavored  as  far  lus  possible  so 

"to  state  the  facts  ns  to  take  away  the  grounds  from 

which  tlie  objections  were  aimed. 

Writing  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Gospels  as  au- 
thentic historical  documents,  and  with  the  nature  and 
teachings  of  the  great  Personage  whom  they  describe, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  have  not  attempt' 
ed  to  show  the  world  what  Matthew  and  John  om/ht 
io  have  heard  and  to  have  seen,  but  did  not;  nor 
what  things  they  did  tud  see  or  hear,  but  in  their 
simplicity  believed  that  they  did.  In  short,  I  have 
not  invented  a  Life  of  Jesus  to  suit  the  critical  phi- 
losophy' of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Jesus  of  the  four  EvangelistH  for  wellnigh  two 
thous^md  years  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon 
le  hearty  the  underst^uiding,  and  the  uimginatiuu  of 
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mankind.  It  is  tfuxt  Jesus,  and  not  a  modem  substitute, 
whom  I  have  sought  to  depict,  in  hLs  life,  his  social  re- 
lations, his  disposition,  his  deeds  and  doctrines. 

This  work  has  been  delayed  far  beyond  the  expec- 
tation of  the  publishers,  without  fault  of  theirs,  but 
simply  because,  with  the  other  duties  incumbent  upon 
me,  I  could  not  make  haste  faster  than  I  have.  Even 
after  so  long  a  delay  the  first  Part  only  is  ready  to 
go  forth ;  and  for  the  second  I  am  obliged  to  solicit 
the  patience  of  my  readers.  But  I  aim  to  complete 
it  within  the  year. 

The  order  of  time  in  the  four  Evangelists  has 
always  been  a  perplexity  to  hannonists,  and  it  seems 
likely  never  to  be  less.  But  this  is  more  especially 
characteristic  of  details  whose  value  is  little  affected 
by  the  question  of  chronological  order,  than  of  the 
great  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

I  have  followed,  though  not  without  variations,  the 
order  given  by  Ellicott,^  and  especially  Andrews.^ 
But  a  recent  "  Gospel  History  Consolidated,"  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Bagster,^  so  generally  accords 
with  these  that  I  have  made  it  the  working  ba.sis; 
and,  instead  of  cumbering  the  margin  with  references 
to  the  passages  under  treatment,  have  preferred  to 
reproduce  at  the  end  of  this  volume  a  corresponding 
portion  of  the  text  of  the  "  Gospels  Consolidated,"  by 

*  Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    C.  J.  Ellicott. 
The  Life  of  Our  Lord  upon  Earth.     Samuel  J.  Andrews. 

•  Imported  and  sold  in  the  United  States  by  John  Wiley  and  Son,  New 
York. 
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a  reference  to  which,  chapter  by  chapter,  those  who 
wish  to  do  so  will  find  the  groundwork  on  which  thLs 
Life  is  founded. 

Although  the  general  arrangement  of  the  ^*  Gos- 
pels Consolidated  '*  lifts  been  followed,^  it  will  be  seen 
tliat  I  have  frequently  deviated  from  it  in  minor  mat- 
ters. For  example,  believing  that  the  reports  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mounts  as  given  in  Matthew  and  in 
Luke,  are  but  two  separate  accounts  of  the  one  dis- 
coiu^e,  I  have  not  treated  Luke*s  account  as  the  rec- 
ord of  a  second  delivery  of  the  same  matter,  as  is 
sometimes  done.  The  two  narrations  of  the  discoui'se 
and  uproar  at  Nazareth  I  have  regarded  as  i*eferring 
to  but  a  single  transaction^  while  the  "  Gospels  Con- 
solidated" treats  them  as  separate  events.  But  such 
differences  in  mere  arrangement  are  inevitiible,  and 
not  importiuit  No  two  harmonists  ever  did  agree  in 
all  particulars,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  two 
ever  will.  The  very  structure  of  the  Gospels  makes 
it  wellnigh  impossible.  They  are  not  like  the  "  dis- 
sected maps/*  or  pictures,  whose  severed  parts  can, 
with  some  patience,  be  fitted  together  into  the  origi- 
nal whole,  a  hundred  times  exactly  alike.  They  are 
little  more,  often,  than  copious  indexes  of  a  volumi- 
nous life,  without  dates  or  order.     It  is  not  probable 

*  I  would  not  be  understood  as  recommending  the  '*  GkiapeU  Consoli- 
dAted'*  as  a  substitute  for  the  four  Gospels,  but  as  an  auxtliAry*  The 
(illness  with  which  transactions  are  there  made  to  stand  out  will  help  the 
common  reader  to  attain  conceptions  to  which  scholars  come  by  »  Uiborioiia 
intercompanson  of  the  four  narratives. 
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that  a  single  note  was  taken,  or  a  line  written,  in 
Christ's  lifetime.  The  Gospels  are  children  of  the 
memory.  They  were  vocally  delivered  hundreds  of 
times  before  being  written  out  at  all ;  and  they  bear 
the  marks  of  such  origin,  in  the  intensity  and  vivid- 
ness of  individual  incidente,  while  chronological  order 
and  literary  unity  are  but  little  regarded.  In  the 
arrangement  of  particulars,  therefore,  when  no  clew 
to  the  real  order  of  time  could  be  found,  I  have  felt  at 
liberty  to  select  such  order  as  would  best  help  the 
general  impression. 

That  this  work  may  carry  to  its  readers  the  rich- 
est blessing  which  I  can  imagine,  a  sympathetic  in- 
sight into  the  heart  of  its  great  subject,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  a  vital  union  with 
him,  is  my  earnest  wish  and  devout  prayer. 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 
Bhookltn,  N.  Y.,  August,  1871. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


INTRODUCTORT. 


How  well  the  Hebrew  Priest,  but  especially  the 
Prophet,  had  done  his  work^  may  best  be  seen  in  that 
moral  element  which  made  Judaism  to  religion  what 
the  Greek  spirit  had  been  io  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  world.  Nowhere  out  of  Juda?a  were  to  be  found 
8ucli  passionate  moral  fervor  and  such  intense  spiritual 
yearniugB.  But  this  spirit  had  spent  itself  iH^  a  for- 
mative power ;  it  had  already  overshot  the  multitude, 
while  higher  natures  were  goaded  by  it  to  excess. 
There  wits  need  of  a  new  religious  education.  This 
wa.s  the  desire  and  expectation  of  the  best  men  of 
the  Jewish  Cliurch.  How  their  spiritual  quickening 
was  to  come,  they  knew  not  Tliat  it  was  coming 
waa  generally  believed,  and  also  that  the  approach- 
ing deliverance  would  in  some  mysterious  way  bring 
God  nearer  to  men.  "Of  the  day  and  of  the  hour** 
knew  no  man.  The  day  had  come  wlien  a  new  mani- 
festation of  Go<l  was  to  be  made.  A  God  of  IioHness, 
a  God  of  power,  and  a  God  of  mercy  had  been  clearly 
revealed.  The  Divine  Spirit  was  now  to  be  clothed 
with  tlesh,  subjected  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  matt43r, 
placed  iu  those  conditions  in  which  men  live,  become 
the  subject  of  care,  weariness,  borrow,  and  of  death 
itself. 
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The  history  of  thin  divine  incarnation  we  arc  now 
to  trace-,  in  ho  far  a.s  the  religious  knowledge  which  hn.** 
sprung  from  it  can  he  carried  hack  to  its  sources^  and 
be  made  to  illiLstrate  the  sublime  tjruths  and  event^i 
of  the  LoiYrs  earthly  niission. 

Since  there  are  four  innpired  lives  of  our  Lord, — two 
of  them  by  the  lintKis  of  disciples  who  wrre  tne-wit- 
nesses  of  the  events?  recorded,  namely,  those  by  Mat- 
thew and  John,  and  two,  those  of  Mark  and  Luke,  by 
men  who,  though  not  disciples,  were  yet  the  com- 
panions of  the  Apostles,  and  derived  their  materials,  in 
part,  from  tliem, —  wFiy  should  it  he  necessary  to  frame 
other  histories  of  Jesus,  the  Cluust?  Since  the  nuitc- 
rials  for  any  new  Hfe  of  Christ  must  be  derived  fnun 
the  four  Evangelist*^,  is  it  likely  that  uninspired  men, 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years,  can 
do  better  than  /he//  did  wlio  were  either  witnesses  or 
contemporaries  of  the  Lord,  and  who  were  i^ppointed 
and  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  make  a  record  of 
truth  for  all  time  ? 

The  impression  produced  by  such  suggestiims  will  l>e 
materially  modilied  upon  a  close  examination  of  the 
Gospels. 

L  The  very  fact  that  there  are  four  lives^  which 
strikes  one  as  a  fourfold  blessing,  and  which  surely 
is  an  advantage,  carries  with  it  nUo  certain  disadvnn- 
tages.  For  a  clear  view  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  our  Lord,  four  fields  are  to  be  reaped  instead  of 
one. 

The  early  ages  needed  testimony;  our  age  needs 
teaching.  Four  witnesses  are  better  for  testimonj^ 
But  for  biogt^aphy  tuie  complete  narrative,  combining 
in  it  the  materials  of  the  four,  would  have  given  a  pic- 
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hire  of  our  Lord  more  in  accordance  with  the  habits 
and  wants  of  men  in  our  day. 

This  diversity  of  witnesses  subserves  other  important 
ends.  No  single  man  could  have  represented  all  sides 
of  the  Saviour's  teaching*  A  comparison  of  Matthew's 
Gospel  with  that  of  John  will  show  how  much  would 
have  been  lost,  had  there  been  only  a  smgle  collector 
and  reporter  of  Christ's  discourses. 

It  is  not  easy,  even  for  one  trained  to  investigation, 
to  gather  out  of  the  four  Evangelists  a  clear  and  con- 
sistent narnttive  of  our  Lord's  miiustry ;  and  stiQ  less 
will  unstudious  men  succeed  in  doing  it 

No  one  will  deny  that  every  Christian  man  should 
seek  a  comprehensive,  and  not  a  fragmentary,  knowl- 
edge of  his  Lord.  In  othcT  words,  every  Christian 
reader  seeks,  Ibr  bimself,  out  of  the  other  four,  to 
weave  a  fifth  life  of  Christ.  Why  should  not  this  in- 
dispensable  work  be  perfonned  for  men,  with  all  the 
aids  of  elaborate  investigation? 

2.  The  unjiression  derived  from  this  general  \iew  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  a  critical  examination  of  the 
contents  oftlie  (lospels. 

It  is  one  of  the  striking  facta  in  history,  that  One 
whose  teachings  were  to  revolutionize  human  i*leas, 
and  to  create  a  new  era  in  the  world's  affairs,  did  not 
couunit  a  single  syllable  to  paper,  and  did  not  organize 
a  single  institution.  An  vmhmited  power  of  acting 
upon  the  worltl  without  these  subsidiary  and,  to  men, 
indispensable  instruments, — viz.  ^vriting  and  organiza- 
tion,—  and  only  by  the  enunciation  of  absolute  truths 
in  their  relation  to  liunian  conduct,  is  one  of  the  marks 
of  Divinity, 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Jesus  appomted  any  of  his 
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rlisciples  to  perform  the  work  of  an  hi^toriao.     None 

of  thera  claim  such  authorization.     Only  Luke*  makes 
any  reference  to  the  motives  which  led  him  to  under- 
take the  ta.sk  of  writings  and  he  claims  no  other  than 
a  personal  desire  to    record  a   knowledge   which   he] 
deemed  fuHer  than  that  of  otiiers, 

Tlie  four  Gospels  are  evidently  final  and  authorita- 
tive coUectinns  of  oral  historieB  and  eoiiipilations  of 
narratives?  which  were  already  circulating  among  the! 
early  Christians.  In  the  cases  of  Matthew  and  John^ 
these  materials  were  wrought  upon  the  fabric  of  their 
own  personal  observation  and  experience. 

Tliere  is  in  none  of  them  any  consistent  regard  to 
the  order  of  time  or  of  place*  The  principle  of  arrange- 
ment evidently  is  to  lie  found  in  the  moral  similari- 
ties of  the  nuiterials,  and  not  in  their  chronological  se- 
quences. Different  events  are  cUistered  together  which 
were  mdely  separated.  Whole  chapters  of  parables 
are  given  as  if  they  had  been  delivered  in  a  single 
discourse.  We  should  never  have  known  from  Mat^ 
tliew,  Mark,  or  Luke,  that  our  Lord  was  accustomed 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  great  Jewish  feasts;  but 
we  do  get  it  from  John,  who  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  liistory  and  discourses  of  his  Master  in  Judfea. 
Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  bestows  liis  attention 
u]H)n  that  part  of  the  Saviour's  life  which  was  spent 
hi  iudilee.     Moreover,  he  seldom  enters,  as  Jolm  does, 


*  Luke  i.  1-4.  "  Forasimirh  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  8«t  forth 
in  onler  a  def'liiratlon  of  tliosr  thinf^i*  wbirh  are  most  j^urely  believed  among 
us,  even  as  they  «U'tivere<l  them  unto  us,  wliieh  From  the  bet^inriing  were  eye- 
witnesses, and  iiiinisterw  of  the  won! ;  it  f^eemi'ifl  ^wmI  to  me  also»  having  had 
perfect  underslantling  of  nil  tliinjjs  from  the  very  first*  to  write  unto  thee  in 
order,  moft  ext^ellvnt  Tbeopliilus  that  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of 
those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instrueted." 
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upon  interior  and  profoundly  spiritual  experiences 
John  almost  as  little  notices  the  merely  external  facts 
and  events  of  the  Lord's  liie,  which  Matthew  hubitually 
regard  8.^ 

In  their  structure  the  Evangelical  narratives  have 
been  well  compared  to  Xenoplion's  Memorabilia  of 
Socrates.  They  are  clusters  of  events,  parables,  mir- 
acl«-*s,  discourses,  in  which  the  order  of  time  is  some- 
times obscure,  and  sometimes  wholty  inverted. 

In  every  age  of  the  Cliurch  it  has  been  deemed  wise 
to  attempt  to  fonn  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels. 
Since  the  year  A.  D.  15t)U,  there  have  been  more  thsin 
/ff//  harmonies  made  by  most  eminent  Christian  scliol- 
ar«.  Of  Lives  of  Christ  ami  Harmonies  there  have 
been  more  than  one  Imndred  and  fiffy* 

But  for  some  such  help,  the  difficulties  arising  from  a 
comparison  of  the  different  narratives  would  be  insolu- 
ble* Many  obstacles  are  thus  removed,  many  apparent 
contradictions  are  congruously  explained,  many  appar- 
ent inconsistencies  are  liannonized  ;  and  it  is  shown 
that,  of  the  inexplicable  facts  reinaining,  none  are  im- 
portant,—  certainly  not  as  respects  the  great  truths  or 
the  essential  events  of  the  nnrnttive, 

3,  It  is  probable  that  no  equid  amount  of  truth  was 
ever  expressed  in  a  mode  so  well  fitted  for  universal 
circulation.     And  yet^  as  the  Gospels  were  written  by 


>  **The  first  thrcH?  Evangelista  deficribe  especially  tliosc  thirijErs  which  Christ 
did  in  our  tlf^li,  and  relate  the  precepts  which  He  delivered  %m  the  duties 
to  be  peHbrmed  by  us,  while  we  walk  on  earth  and  dwell  m  the  tle«ih.  But 
St  John  soars  to  heaven^  as  an  eagle,  above  tlie  clouds  of  biitnnn  intinuity, 
and  r«.'veals  t^  us  tin*  myst<'Ties  nf  Chnj^t's  Godhe.'ul^  and  of  the  Trinity  in 
Unity,  and  the  felityitiej^  of  Life  Kternal,  and  j;a7.e.'*(m  the  l^i;^bt  of  hntnutH- 
hie  Truth  with  a  keen  ami  steaily  ken."^ — .SY,  Jr«/tw/me,  translated  btf  Dr* 
WoriUworth,     Introduction  to  ConiiucntAriea  oa  the  Xew  TtiHtument. 
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Jews,  and  with  primary  reference  to  certain  wants  of 
the  age  in  which  the  writers  lived,  they  are  full  of 
aUumcjnH,  references,  ciKstonis,  and  behefH,  which  have 
long  shice  jiaKned  awny  t»r  have  become  greatly  modi- 
fied. There  are  also  in  the  New  Testament  alhiHion^ 
to  customs  of  which  there  is  no  knowledge  whatever 
preserved. 

But  far  more  important  is  it  to  observe  tlie  habits  of 
thought,  the  whole  mental  attitude  of  the  A|>ostcilie 
age.  and  the  change  which  has  since  come  \\\)mi  the 
world.  Truths  remain  tlie  same  \  but  every  age  has  it^ 
own  style  of  thought.  Although  this  difference  is  not 
so  great  as  is  the  difference  l>etween  one  language  and 
another,  it  is  yet  so  great  as  to  require  restatement  or^ 
as  it  were,  translation.  The  truth  which  Paul  argues  to 
the  Romans  is  as  important  for  us  as  it  was  fur  tliem. 
Bnt  we  are  not  Jews/  We  care  nothing  for  circum- 
cision. The  Ileljrew  hiw  lias  never  entangled  us.  We 
have  our  prejudices  and  olistinauies,  hut  tliey  are 
not  the  same  as  those  which  the  Apostle  combiited. 
The  truth  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Romans,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  stalk  and  ear  on  which  it  grew,  is  of 
imiversal  nutriment.  But  in  PauFs  «>wn  day  the  stem 
and  the  husk  also  were  green  and  succulent;  they 
were  living  and  indispensable  parts  of  his  statement 
of  the  truth.  Far  less  is  this  distinction  applicable  to 
the  Gospels,  and  yet  it  is,  in  a  measure,  true  of  them. 

Our  age  has  developed  wants  no  deeper,  perhaps, 
nor  more  important,  than  those  in  the  Apostohe  age, 


^  Jews  were  dinpersed  throujjjh  nil  the  civilized  world,  and  in  general, 
liolh  in  Greek  and  Human  cities,  there  wen:"  synii^oj^ies,  in  whieli  the  Old 
Teflftament  Scriptnrt***  were  read,  and  in  whiih  the  Apostles  maxle  known  to 
their  own  ccmntrymen  the  fulfilment  of  tho*^-  S<nptures  in  tbe  hi^ston'  of 
our  Lord.     See  Acts  28  :  16  -  24. 
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but  needs  essentially  different  We  live  for  different 
ends.  We  have  other  aspirations.  We  are  plagued 
with  new  infidelities  of  our  own.  We  are  proud  in  a 
different  way,  and  vain  after  oiir  own  luanner.  To  meet 
all  these  ever-changing  necessities  of  the  human  heart 
and  of  society,  men  are  ordained  to  preach  the  gospel. 
If  merely  reading  the  text  as  it  w*as  originally  delivered 
were  enough,  why  should  there  be  preachei's  ?  It  is 
the  business  of  preachers  to  re-adapt  truth,  from  age 
to  age,  to  men's  ever-renewing  want«. 

And  what  is  this,  but  doing  by  single  passages  of 
Scripture  what  a  Life  of  Christ  attempts  to  do  sj^stem- 
atically,  and  in  some  dramatic  fonn,  for  the  whole? 
Some  have  said,  almost  contemptuously,  '^'^  The  only 
good  Lives  of  Christ  are  those  Ijy  the  four  Evangelist-s." 
And  yet  these  very  men  are  so  little  content  with  tliese 
same  Evangelists,  that  they  spend  their  lives  in  restat- 
ing, illustrating,  and  newly  applying  the  substance  and 
matter  of  the  Evangelical  Avritings, —  thus  by  their 
own  most  sensible  example  refuting  their  own  most 
foolish  criticism! 

4.  But  there  are  reasons  yet  deeper  why  the  Life 
of  Christ  should  be  rewritten  for  each  and  every  age. 
The  life  of  the  Christian  Church  has,  in  one  point 
of  view,  been  a  gradual  unfolding  and  inteipretation  of 
the  spiritual  trutlis  of  the  Gospels,  The  knowledge 
of  tlie  human  heart,  of  its  yearnings,  its  failures,  its  sins 
and  sorrows,  has  immensely  increased  in  the  progress 
of  centuries. 

Has  nothing  been  learned  by  the  Christian  world  of 
the  methods  of  monJ  government,  of  the  conmiunion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
cleanse,  enrich,  and  fire  the  soul,  after  so  many  centu- 
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ries  of  ex]3erience?  Has  this  world  no  lore  of  love,  no 
stores  of  faith,  no  experience  of  joy  unfolded  from  the 
original  gemis,  which  shall  fit  it  to  go  back  to  the  truths 
of  the  New  TeHtanient  with  a  far  larger  understanding 
of  tJieir  contents  than  //////  had  wlio  wi ote  them  ?  Proph- 
ets do  not  always  under^tiind  their  own  visions ;  Apo^ 
ties  dehver  truths  which  are  far  deeper,  and  more 
glorious  in  their  ulterior  fonns,  than  even  their  utterers 
suspect 

It  is  both  a  privilege  and  a  duty  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  gather  up,  from  time  to  time,  these  living 
commentaries  upon  divine  truth,  —  these  divine  inter- 
pretations, by  means  of  human  experience,  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  hi  Jesus,  —  and  carry  back  this  light  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  primal  forms  and  symbols.  Our  Lord  him- 
self declared  that  liis  kingdom  of  truth  was  as  a  seed- 
But  w^hat  shall  interpret  a  seed  like  its  own  grow^th 
and  harvest?  Tu  us  the  narratives  of  the  Gospel  ought 
to  mean  far  more  than  to  the  primitive  discipk%  or  they 
have  been  genns  without  development,  seed  without  a 
harvest 

All  critics  of  the  Gospels,  tlioiigh,  in  each  group, 
diflering  by  many  shades  among  themselves,  may  be 
reduced  to  two  classes:  — 

1.  Those  who  beheve  that  the  writings  of  the  Evan- 
gelists are  authentic  historical  docimients,  that  they 
were  divinely  inspired,  and  tliat  the  supernatural  ele- 
ments contained  in  them  are  reaU  and  to  be  credited  as 
much  as  any  other  parts  of  the  history  ;  and, — 

2.  Those  who  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels, 
regarding  them  as  unassisted  human  productions,  filled 
with  mistakes  and  inaccuracies ;  especially,  as  filled 
with  superstitions  and  pretended  miraclea 
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These  latter  critics  set  aside  all  traces  of  the  sxiper- 
natimiL  They  feel  at  liberty  to  reject  all  miracles, 
either  summarily,  with  *' philosophic'*  contempt^  or  by 
explanations  us  wonderful  as  the  miracles  are  marvel- 
lous. In  efiect>  they  act  as  if  there  could  be  no  eri- 
dence  except  that  w^hich  addresses  itself  to  the  ma- 
terial senses.  Such  reasoning  chauis  philosoijhy  to 
matter :  to  which  statement  many  already  do  not  ob- 
ject^ but  boldly  claim  that,  in  our  present  condition^ 
no  truth  can  l>e  frmtm  to  men  except  that  which  con- 
forms itself  to  physical  laws.  There  Ls  a  step  further, 
and  one  that  must  soon  be  taken,  if  these  reasons  are 
logically  consistent;  namely,  to  hold  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  God,  unless  Natm^e  be  that  Clod,  And 
this  is  Pantheism,  which,  being  interpreted,  is  Atheism. 

We  scarcely  need  to  say,  that  we  shall  tiike  our  stand 
with  tliose  wlio  accept  the  New  Testament  a.<^  a  collec- 
tion of  verital>le  liistori<'al  documents,  with  the  record 
of  miracles,  and  with  the  train  of  spiritual  phenomena, 
as  of  absolute  and  literal  truth.  The  miraculous  ele- 
ment constitutes  the  very  nerve-system  of  the  Gospel 
To  withdraw  it  from  credence  is  to  leave  the  Gospel 
histories  a  mere  shapeless  mass  of  pulp. 

What  is  left  when  these  venerable  records  are 
stripped  of  the  ministry  of  angels,  of  the  mystery  of  the 
divine  incamationf  of  the  wonders  and  miracles  which 
acconn>anied  our  Lord  at  every  step  of  his  career? 
Cbrist*s  mirficlcs  were  not  occasional  and  occult,  but  in 
a  long  series,  with  every  degree  of  publicity,  involving 
almost  every  clement  of  nature,  and  in  nmnbers  so 
great  that  they  are  summed  up  as  comprehending 
whole  villages,  towns,  nnd  neighborhoods  in  their  bene- 
factions.    They  produced  an  excitement  in  the  pubhc 
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mind  bo  great  that  ofttimea  secrecy  was  enjomed,  lest 
the  Roman  goverament  should  interfere. 

That  Christ  should  be  tlie  centre  and  active  cause 
of  such  stupendous  imposture,  on  the  supposition  iluit 
miracles  were  but  deceptions,  shocks  the  moral  feeling 
of  those  even  who  disbelieve  his  divinity.  Widely  as 
men  differ  on  every  topic  connected  with  the  Christ 
there  is  one  ground  on  which  all  stand  together, 
namely,  that  Jesus  was  good.  Even  Infidelity  wouhi 
feel  bereaved  in  the  destruction  oi'  Christ's  moral 
character.  But  to  save  that^  and  yet  to  explain  away 
the  miracles  which  he  wrought,  has  put  ingenuity  to 
ludicrous  shillts. 

Renan,  to  nave  the  character  of  his  poetic  hero,  is 
obliged  to  depict  him  as  the  subject  of  an  enthusiasm 
which  grew  upon  him  until  it  became  a  selt^leceiving 
fanaticism.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  whole  world  has 
been  under  the  influence  of  one  who  was  not  an  impos- 
tor, only  because  he  wtis  mildly  insane  t 

That  such  a  conclusion  sliouhl  give  no  pain  to  men 
utterly  destitute  of  religious  aspirations  may  well  be 
conceived.  But  all  others,  looking  upon  this  wanton 
and  needless  procedure,  will  atbipt  the  language  of 
Mary,  and  say,  "  They  liave  taken  away  my  Lord,  and 
I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.'' 
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CHAPTER   II, 


THE  OVERTURE  OF  ANGELS. 


ILvB  it  been  the  design  nf  Divine  Providence  that 
the  Guspel.s  .sh<ml(l  l)e  wrought  up  like  a  poem  fur  Htr 
erary  and  artistic  eflect,  surely  the  narrative  of  the 
angelie  appearances  would  have  glowed  in  all  the 
colors  i\i  an  Oriental  morning.  They  are,  indeed,  to 
those  who  hav^e  an  eye  to  discern,  a  wonderful  and  ex- 
quisitely tinted  prelude  to  tht^  dawn  of  a  glorious  day. 
It  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  the  earth  and  it.s  dull  in- 
habittnUs  knew  what  was  approaching.  But  heavenly 
spirits  knew  it.  There  was  movement  and  holy  ecstasy 
in  the  Upper  Air,  and  angels  si»eni*  as  Ijinls  when  new- 
come  in  spring*  to  have  Huwn  hither  and  tliilher,  in 
Bongful  mood,  dipping  their  white  wings  into  our  atr 
mosphere,  just  touching  the  earth  or  glancing  along 
its  surDice,  a^  sea-l»irds  skim  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
And  yet  birds  are  far  too  rode,  and  wings  too  bnixien- 
some^  to  express  adequately  tliat  feeling  of  unlabored 
angelic  motion  which  the  narrative  produces  ujion  the 
imagination.  Their  airy  and  gentle  coming  wouUl  per- 
haps be  better  compared  to  the  glow  of  cokn-s  Hung  by 
tlie  sun  upon  morning  chnids  that  seem  to  be  Imm 
jujst  where  tliey  appear.  Like  a  beam  of  light  striking 
thrcmgh  8ome  orifice,  they  shini*  upon  Zacharias  in  the 
Temple.  A>*  the  morning  light  finds  the  flowen?,  so 
found  they  the  mother  of  Jesus.     To  the  shepherds' 
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eyes  they  filled  the  midnight  arch  like  aiu'oral  beams 
of  light;  but  not  as  sOently,  for  they  sang,  and  more 
marvellously  than  when  ^'the  morning  stars  Kaiig 
together  and  all  the  sous  of  God  s^hout^d  for  joy .*' 

The  new  era  upens  at  Jeruisalem.  The  pride  with 
whieh  a  devout  Jew  looked  upon  Jenisnlem  csan 
scarcely  be  imagined  in  our  pmsaic  times.  Men 
loved  that  city  with  8ueh  passionate  devotion  as  we 
are  aecustoined  to  see  bestowed  only  on  a  living  per- 
son* When  the  doctrhie  of  immortality  grew  more 
diBtinctly  into  the  belief  of  holy  men,  no  name  could 
be  found  which  woidd  make  the  invisilde  world  ko 
attractive  ais  that  of  the  beloved  city.  New  Jeiut- 
SALEM  was   the  chosen  name   for   Heaven. 

\]\mn  this  city  broke  the  morning  rays  of  the 
Advent,  A  venerable  priest,  Zacharias,  belonghig  to 
the  retinue  of  the  Temple,  had  spent  his  whole  life  in 
the  quiet  offices  of  religion.  He  was  married,  but 
childless.     Tt»  bim   bapi»ened  a  surprising  thing. 

It  was  bis  turn  to  burn  incense, — the  most  honor- 
al>le  function  of  the  priestly  office.  Upon  the  great 
altar  of  sacrifice,  outride  the  holy  place,  tlie  bumt- 
ollerlng  was  placed.  At  a  signal  the  priest  came 
fortti,  and,  taking  fire  from  this  altar,  be  entered  the 
inner  and  more  sacred  place  of  the  Temple,  and  there, 
before  the  altar  of  incense,  putting  the  fragrant  gum 
upon  tile  cecals,  he  swung  the  censer,  filling  the  air 
with  wreaths  of  smoke.  The  people  who  had  gath- 
ered on  the  outside^  as  soon  as  the  smoke  ascended 
silently  sent  up  their  prayers^  of  which  the  incense 
wa.s  the  symbol.  ''  And  there  appeared  unto  him  an 
angel  of  the  Lord^  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the 
altar." 
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That  he  trembled  with  fear  and  awe  Ls  apparent 
from  the  angers  address, ^ — "Fear  not!"  The  key- 
note of  the  new  dispensation  was  sounded!  Here- 
after, God  wa.s  to  be  brought  nearer,  to  seem  less 
terrible ;  and  a  religion  of  the  spirit  and  of  love  was 
soon  to  dispossess  a  religion  of  ceremonials  and  of 
fear. 

*•  Fear  not,  Zai'harias :  for  tliy  prayer  Is  heard ; 
And  thy  wife  Elizabeth  sihaJl  bear  thee  a  son,  j 

And  tlioti  i^halt  call  hh  name  John. 
And  thou  shak  have  joy  and  gladness ; 
And  many  shall  rtjoice  at  his  birth. 
Fur  he  f?ha!l  be  ^-eat  In  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
And  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink; 
And  he  shall  be  filled  with   the  Holy   Ghost  even  from  his  mother'f 

wouib. 
And   many   of  the   children  of  Israel  sliall  he  turn  to  the  Lord  their 

God. 
And  he  shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Ellas, 
To  tnm  the  hearts  of  the  parents*  to  the  ehildren. 
And  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  tlie  jtist ; 
To  make  rea+ly  u  people  prepared  for  the  Lord," 

If  this  address^  to  our  modem  ears,  seeniB  stately 
and  formal  it  m  to  be  remembered  that  no  other  lan- 
gnajre  would  seem  so  fit  for  u  heavenly  message  to  a 
Jewish  priest  as  tluit  which  breathed  the  spirit  of  the 
Old  Testament  writuigs ;  and  that  to  us  it  Bavors  of 
the  sermon  because  it  ha,s  since  been  so  often  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  sermon. 

But  the  laws  of  the  material  world  seemed  to  the 
doubting  priest  more  powerful  titan  the  promise  of 
that  God  who  made  all  physical  laws.  To  this  distinct 
promise  of  a  son  who  should  become  a  great  reformer, 
and  renew  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  prophetic 
office,  he  could  only  my.  "  Wberel)V  shall  I  know 
thit*  ? ''      Wm   doubt^s   should    have    begun    earlier,   or 
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not  at  all.  He  should  have  rejected  the  whole  viBion, 
or  should  have  accepted  the  promise  implicitly;  for 
what  Bign  could  be  given  so  an^suring  as  the  very 
presence  of  tlie  angel  ?  But  the  sign  which  he  a.sked 
was  given  in  a  way  that  he  could  never  forget,  Hin 
speech  departed;  silence  wa^*  the  sign; — ^a^*  if  tlie 
priest  of  the  Old  was  to  teach  no  more  until  the  com- 


ing of  the  New. 


When  Zacharias  came  forth  to  the  people,  who 
were  already  impatient  at  his  long  delay,  they  per- 
ceived by  his  altered  numner  that  some  great  exjieri- 
ence  had  befallen  him.  He  could  not  speak,  and  could 
dismiss  them  only  by  a  gesture. 

We  have  no  certainty  whether  this  scene  occurred 
at  a  nioniing  or  an  evening  service,  but  it  is  supposinl 
to  have  been  at  the  evening  sacrifice.  In  that  cjise 
the  event  was  an  impressive  symbol  The  people  be- 
held their  priest  standing  against  tlie  setting  Kun, 
dumb,  while  tliey  dispersed  in  the  twihght,  the  sh*idow 
of  the  Temple  having  already  fallen  upon  them.  Tlie 
Old  wa*s  passing  into  darkness;  to-morrow  another  sun 
must  rise ! 

Elisobeth,  the  wife  of  Zacharias,  retimied  to  the  *' hill- 
country  "  or  that  region  lying  west  and  south  of  Jem- 
saleuL  The  promise  lisul  begun  to  be  fulfilled.  All  the 
promises  made  to  Israel  w^ere  pointing  to  their  ful- 
filment through  lier.  These  promises,  accimiulating 
through  ages,  were  ample  enough,  even  in  the  letter,  to 
fill  a  devout  soul  with  ardent  expectancy  But  falling 
upon  the  imaginjition  of  a  greatly  distressed  people,] 
they  had  been  magnified  or  refracted  until  the  public 
mind  was  filled  with  inordinate  and  even  fantastic  ex- 
pectations of  the  Messianic  reign.     It  is  not  probable 
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that  any  were  altogether  free  from  this  delusion,  not 
even  the  8<»berest  and  most  gpiritual  natures.  We 
can  therefore  imngine  but  faintly  the  ecstatic  hopes 
of  Zacharian  and  Elisabeth  during  the  six  monthjs  in 
which  they  were  hidden  in  their  home  among  the  hills 
before  the  history  again  finds  them.  They  are  next 
intmdueed  through  the  story  of  another  memorable 
actor  m  this  drama,  the  mother  of  our  L«3rd, 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesug, 
both  because  so  little  is  known  of  her  and  because  so 
oiuoh  has  been  imagined.  Around  no  other  name  in 
history  has  the  imagination  thrown  its  witching  light 
in  so  great  a  volume.  In  art  she  has  divided  honors 
with  her  divine  Son.  For  a  thousand  years  her  name 
has  excited  the  profoundest  reverence  and  worahip. 
A  mother's  love  and  forljearance  with  her  children,  as 
it  is  a  imiversal  experience,  so  is  it  the  nearest  image 
of  the  divine  tenderness  which  the  soid  can  fomi. 

In  attempting  to  present  the  Di\4ne  Being  in  his 
relations  to  universal  government,  men  have  well-nigh 
lost  his  personality  in  a  sublime  abstraction.  Tliose 
traits  of  persoiud  tendeniess  and  generous  love  wliicli 
alone  will  ever  draw  the  human  heart  to  God,  it  has 
too  often  been  obliged  to  seek  elsewhere.  And*  how- 
ever mistaken  the  endeavor  to  find  in  the  Virgin 
Mary  the  sympathy  and  fond  familiarity  of  a  divine 
fostering  love,  it  is  an  error  into  which  men  liave  been 
drawn  by  the  profoundest  needs  of  the  human  soul 
It  IS  an  error  of  the  heart.  The  cure  will  be  found 
by  revealing,  in  the  Divine  nature,  tlie  longed-for 
traits  in  greater  beauty  and  force  than  are  given  them 
in  the  legends  of  tlie  mother  of  Jesus, 

Meanwhile,   if    the    doetoi's  of  tlieology  have  long 
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hesitated  to  deify  the  Virgin,  art  has  unconsciously 
raised  her  to  the  highest  place.  There  is  nothing 
attitude,  expression,  or  motion  which  \m»  been  left  un- 
tried.  The  earlier  Christian  painters  were  content  to 
express  her  pure  fervor,  without  relying  upon  the  ele- 
ment of  beauty.  But  as,  age  by  age,  imagination 
kindled^  the  canvas  has  given  forth  this  divine  mother 
in  mure  and  more  glowing  beauty,  borrowing  from 
the  Grecian  spirit  all  that  was  chamiiiig  in  the  high- 
est ideals  of  Venus,  and  adding  to  them  an  element  of 
transcendent  purity  and  devotion,  which  has  no  paral- 
lel in  ancient  art. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  whose  eye  has  been  steeped  in 
the  colors  of  art  to  go  back  from  its  enchantment  to 
the  barrenness  of  actual  history.  By  Luke  alone  is  the 
place  even  of  her  residence  mentioned.  It  is  only  in- 
ferred that  she  was  of  the  royal  house  of  David.  She 
was  aLready  espoused  to  a  man  named  Joneph,  but  not 
as  yet  married.  This  is  the  sum  of  our  knowledge 
of  Mary  at  the  point  where  her  history  is  introduced,  ^M 
Legends  abound,  many  of  them  clianning,  but  hke  > 
the  innuraeroble  iaces  which  artists  have  painted,  they 
gratify  the  imagmation  without  adding  anything  to 
historic  truth. 

The  scene  of  the  Annunciation  will  always  be  admi- 
rable in  literature,  even  to  those  who  are  not  disposed 
to  accord  it  any  historic  value.  To  aimounce  to  an  ^j 
espoused  virgin  that  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  a  ^^^ 
child,  out  of  wedlock,  by  the  unconscious  working  in 
her  of  the  Divine  power,  would,  beforehand,  seem 
inconsistent  with  delicacy.  But  no  person  of  poetic 
sensibility  can  read  the  scene  as  it  is  narrated  by 
Luke  without  admiring  its  sublime  purity  and  serenity. 
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It  is  not  a  tranBaction  of  the  lower  world  of  passion. 
Things  most  difficult  to  a  lower  sphere  are  both  easj 
and  beautiful  io  that  atmosphere  which,  as  it  were, 
the  angel  brought  down  with  him, 

"  And  the  angel  came  in  unto  her  4Uid  said.  Hail ! 
thou  that  art  highly  favored  \   The  Loi*d  is  with  thee  ! " 

Tlien  was  announced  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  that  lie 
should  inherit  and  prolong  endlessly  the  glories  prom- 
ised to  Israel  of  old.  To  her  inquiry,  '*  How  shall  this 
be  ?  '^  the  angel  replied  :  — 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 
And  the  power  of  the  lUghost  shall  overshadow  thee; 
Therefore  also  that  holy  tiling  which  «hall  be  bom  of  thee 
Shall  be  calM  the  Son  of  Go<l." 

It  was  also  made  known  to  Mary  that  her  cousin 
Elisaheth  had  conceived  a  son.  And  Mary  naid :  ^  Be- 
hold the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  !  Be  it  unto  me  accord- 
hig  to  tliy  word." 

Many  have  brought  to  this  hintory  the  associations 
of  a  later  day >  of  a  different  civilization,  and  of  habits  of 
thought  foreign  to  the  whole  cai^t  of  the  Oriental  mind. 
Out  of  a  process  so  unphilosophieal  they  have  evolved 
the  most  serious  doul)t>s  and  diffit  ulties.  But  no  one 
is  fitted  to  appreciate  either  the  beauty  or  the  truth- 
fulness to  nature  of  such  a  scene,  who  cannot  in  some 
degree  carry  himself  back  in  sympathy  to  that  Jewish 
maiden^s  life.  The  education  of  a  Hebrew  woman 
was  far  freer  than  that  of  women  of  other  Oriental  na- 
tiona  She  had  more  personal  liberty,  a  wider  scope  of 
intelligence,  than  obtained  among  the  Greeks  or  even 
among  the  Romans.  But  above  all,  she  received  a 
moral  education  which  placed  her  high  above  her  sis- 
ters in  other  lands. 


It  is  plain  that  Mary  was  imbued  with  tlie  spirit  oi 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures     Not  only  was  the  hi>Jtory  ol 
her  people  familiar  io  her,  but  her  language  hIiows  that 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  TeHtament  had  tilled  her  80i 
She  wa,s   fitt^LHl  to  receive  her  people's  history  in   it 
most  romantic  and  spiritual  anpects.     They  w«re  God's 
peculiar  people.     Their  history  unrolled  before  her 
a  series  of  wonderful  providences.     The  path  glowec 
with  divine  manilcsUvtions.     Miracles  blo8.souied  out  of 
every  natural  law.     But  to  her  there  were  no  law8  ol 
nature.     Such    ideas   had   not  yet   been   born.      Tlu 
earth  was  "^the  Lord's/*    All  its  phenomena  were  direcl 
manitestntions  of  his  will.     Clouds  and  stonns  came* 
on  errauds  from    God.     Light  and   darkness  were  the, 
shining  or  the  hiding  of  his  face.     Calamities  were  pur 
ishments.     Harvests  were  divine  git^s ;    famines  wei 
immediate  di\nue  penalties.     To  us  God  act8  througi 
instruments;  to  the  Hebrew  he  acted  immediately  bj 
his  will.     **  He  spake^  and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded, 
and  it  stood  fast/* 

To  such  a  one  as  Mary  there  would  be  no  ineredu- 
hty  as  to  the  reality  of  this  angelic  manifestation.    Uer 
only  siu'prise  would  be  that  she  should  be  chosen  for  a 
renewal  of  those  divine  interpositions  in  behalf  of  her 
people  of  which  their  history  was  so  lull     The  vei 
reason  which  would  lead  us  to  suspect  a  miracle  in  curl 
day  gave  it  credibility  in  other  days,     It  is  simply 
question  of  adaptation.     A  miracle  as  a  blind   a])peal 
to  the  moral  sense^  without  the  use  of  the  reason,  ws 
adapted  to  the  earlier    periods    of    humnn    life.     Ital 
usefulness  ceases  when  the  moral  sense  is  so  developedj 
that  it  can  find  it.s  own  way  through  the  miuistnition| 
of  the  reason.     A  miracle   is  a  substitute   for  moiu) 


demonstration,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  early 
conditions  of  mankind. 

Of  all  niiracles,  there  wa.s  nune  more  sacred,  con- 
gruous, and  grateful  to  a  Ilelirevv  than  an  angelic  vis- 
itation. A  devotit  Jew,  in  looking  back,  saw  ^ingels  fly- 
ing thi<*k  between  the  heavenly  throne  and  the  throne 
of  his  fathers.  The  greatest  events  of  national  history 
had  l*een  made  illustrious  by  their  presence.  Their 
work  began  with  the  primitive  pain  Tliey  had  come 
at  evening  to  Abraluntfs  tent  They  had  waited  upon 
Jacob's  footsteps.  They  had  comnuined  with  Moses, 
with  the  judges,  with  [jriests  and  magistrates,  with 
propliet.s  and  holy  men.  All  the  way  down  from  the 
hL'gimiing  of  history,  the  pious  Jew  saw  the  shining 
footsteps  of  these  heavenly  messengers.  Nor  had  the 
faith  died  out  in  the  long  interval  through  which  their 
visits  had  been  withheld,  Mary  could  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  at  the  coming  of  angels,  but  only  that 
they  shoidd  come  to  her. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Zacharias  should  l>e  struck 
dumb  for  doubting  the  heavenly  messenger,  while  Mary 
went  unrchuked.  But  it  is  plain  that  there  was  a 
wide  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  relative  experi- 
ences. To  Zacharias  was  promised  an  event  extemal 
to  himself,  not  involving  his  own  sensibility.  But  to  a 
woman  s  heart  there  can  be  no  other  announcement 
possible  that  shall  so  stir  every  feeling  and  sensibility 
of  the  soul,  as  tlie  promise  and  prospect  of  her  first 
child.  Motherhood  is  the  very  centre  of  womanhood. 
The  first  awaking  in  her  soul  of  the  reality  tliat  she 
bears  a  double  life  —  herself  within  her*self — brings  a 
sweet  bewihlenneut  of  wonder  and  joy.  The  more 
sui*e  her  faitli  of  the  fact,  the  more   trenmluui*  must 
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her  soul  become.  Such  an  annoimcement  can  never 
mean  to  a  father's  what  it  does  to  a  mothfr's  heart 
Ajitl  it  is  one  of  the  exquisite  whades*  of  subtle  truth, 
and  (if  beauty  as  well,  tliat  the  angel  who  rebuked 
ZtU^harias  for  doubt  saw  nothing  in  the  trembling 
hesitancy  and  wonder  of  Mary  inconsistent  with  a 
childlike  faitli. 

If  the  heart  swells  with  the  liope  of  a  new  life  in  the 
connnon  lot  of  mortals,  with  what  profound  feeling 
must  Mary  have  pondered  the  angels  promise  to  her 
son ! 

" He  shall  be  great,  and  ahall  lie  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest; 
And  the  LonI  OckI  shall  nrivi'  iiim  tlie  throne  of  his  tathir  David ; 
And  he  ^hall  rei^  ovi^r  ihe  hoii!*e  of  Jat'ob  ibr«ver, 
And  of  hhi  kingdom  there  »liall  be  no  end.** 

It  is  expressly  stated  that  Joseph  was  of  the  *'  house 
of  David "  but  there  In  no  evidence  that  Mary  was 
of  the  8arac,  except  thin  implication,  '*  The  Lord  Got! 
shall  give  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David/*  Since 
Joseph  wa.s  not  his  father,  it  could  only  be  through  his 
mother  that  he  conld  trace  his  lineage  to  David. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mary  was  more 
enlightened  tlian  those  among  whom  she  dweU,  or  that 
she  gave  to  these  words  that  spiritual  sense  in  which 
alone  they  have  proved  true.  To  lier,  it  may  be  sup- 
posedj  there  amse  a  vague  idea  that  her  son  wa.s  des- 
tined to  be  an  eminent  teacher  and  deliverer.  She 
would  naturally  go  back  in  her  mind  to  the  instances, 
in  the  history  of  her  own  people^  of  eminent  men 
and  women  who  had  been  raised  up  in  dark  times  to 
deliver  their  people. 

She  lived  in  the  very  region  which  Deborah  and 
Barak  had  made  famous.     Almost  before  her  eyes  lay 
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the  plains  ou  which  great  deliverances  had  been 
wrought  by  heroes  raised  up  by  the  God  of  Lsrael. 
But  that  other  glory^  of  spiritual  deliverance,  wa.s 
l»idden  from  hew  Or,  if  that  influence  wliieli  over- 
.^hadowed  her  awakened  in  her  the  spiritual  vision,  it 
was  doubtless  to  reveal  that  her  son  was  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  worhlly  conqueror.  But 
it  was  not  for  her  to  disceni  the  glorious  reality.  It 
hung  in  the  future  as  a  dim  brightness,  whose  par- 
ticular form  and  substance  could  not  be  discerned. 
For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mary  —  prophet  as 
every  woman  is — could  disceni  that  spiritual  truth 
of  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testameut  which  his  own 
disciples  did  not  miderstand  after  eompauyiug  with 
Jesus  for  three  years,  nor  yet  after  his  ascension,  nor 
until  the  fire  of  the  penteeostal  day  bad  kindled  in 
them  the  eye  of  flame  that  pierces  all  things  and  dii^ 
cenis  the  spirit 

'*And  Mary  arose  in  those  days,  and  went  into  the 
hill-comitry  with  haste,  into  a  city  of  Juda,  and  entered 
mto  the  house  of  Zacharias  and  saluted  Elisabeth/' 

The  overshadowing  Spirit  had  breathed  upon  her 
the  new  life.  What  woman  of  deep  soul  was  ever 
untiirilled  at  the  mystery  of  life  beating  witliin  life? 
And  what  Jewish  woman,  devoutly  believing  that  in 
her  child  were  to  be  fulfilleil  the  hopes  of  Israel,  could 
hold  this  fiiith  Avithout  excitement  ahu(»st  too  great  to 
be  borne  ?  8he  could  not  tarry.  With  Ijaste  slie  trod 
that  way  which  she  hud  doubtless  often  trod  betbre  in 
her  annual  lUHceut  to  the  Temple.  Every  village,  every 
brook,  every  liill,  must  have  a  weakened  in  her  some  sad 
recollection  of  the  olden  days  of  her  people.  Tliere 
was  Tabor,  from  which  came  down  Bai*ak  and  liis  men. 
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And  in  the  great  plain  of  Ksdmelon  he  fought  Sisera. 
The  waters  of  Kishon,  murmuring  at  her  feet,  m\i«t 
have  recalled  the  song  of  Deborah.     Here,  tor*,  Josiah 

was  slain  at  Megiddo,  and  "^  the  mouniing  of  Iladnd- 
Rimmon  in  the  valk*y  of  Megiddoii "  beeiinie  the  by- 
word of  grief;  Mount  Gilboa  rose  upon  her  from  the 
ea^t.  Ebal  and  Gerizim  stood  forth  in  reineuibnuu** 
of  the  Bublime  drama  of  blessings  ;uk1  cursings.  Then 
came  8bechem.  the  paradise  of  Palestiue,  in  whoga.j 
neighborhood  Joseph  was  burie<L  This  pilgrim  may 
have  quenched  her  thirst  at  noonday,  ns  afterwards 
Iier  son  did,  at  the  well  of  Jacob  ;  and  further  lo  t\w 
south  it  miglit  be  tliat  the  oak  of  Ahniuv,  under  \vbi(*li 
tlie  patriarch  dwelt,  cast  its  great  shadow  upon  her. 

It  is  plam  from  tlie  song  of  Marv,  of  which  we  shall ' 
speak  ui  a  moment,  that  she  boi-e  in  mind  the  his- 
tory of  the  mother  of  Samuel,  wife  of  Elkunah,  who 
dwelt  in  this  region,  and  whose  song,  at  tlie  presenta- 
tion of  Samuel  to  the  priest  at  iSbilolu  seems  to  have 
been  the  mould  in  which  Mary  unconsciously  cast  her 
own, 

Thus^  one  after  another,  Mary  must  have  passed  the  | 
most  memonible  spot.s  in  her  people's  history.     Even 
if  not  sensitive  to  patriotic  iuHuences,  —  still  uiure  if 
she  was  alive  to  such  sacred  and  poetic  associations,  —  j 
she   Hiust  have  come  to  her  relative  Elisabeth   witli ' 
fluming  heart. 

Well  she  might!  Whnt  other  mystery  in  human  life 
is  so  profound  as  the  begiimiug  of  life  ?  From  the 
earliest  days  women  have  called  themselves  blessed  of  j 
Gi^d  when  life  begins  to  palpitate  within  their  bosom* 
It  is  not  education,  but  nature,  that  inspires  such  tender 
amazement      Doubtless   even    the    Indian  wonuiu    in 
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such  periods  dwells  consciously  near  to  the  Great 
Spirit!  Every  one  of  a  deep  nature  seems  to  herself 
more  sacred  nod  more  especially  imder  the  divine 
care  while  a  new  lile^  moulded  hy  the  divine  hand,  is 
springing  into  being.  For,  of  all  creative  acts,  none 
is  so  sovereign  and  divbie.  Who  shall  reveal  the  end- 
less musings,  the  perpetual  prophecies,  of  the  mother's 
soul?  Her  thoughts  dwell  upon  the  unknown  cliild, — 
thoughts  more  in  number  than  the  ripples  of  the  sea 
upon  some  undiscovered  shore.  To  others,  in  such 
hours,  woman  should  seem  more  sacred  than  the  most 
solemu  temple ;  and  to  herself  she  must  needs  seem 
a.s  if  overshadowed  by  the  liuly  Ghost! 

To  this  natural  elevation  were  added,  in  the  instance 
of  Mary  and  ElisabetlK  those  vague  but  exalted  expec- 
tations arising  from  the  angelic  annuuciations.  Both 
of  them  believed  that  the  whole  future  condition  of 
their  nation  was  to  be  intimately  aifected  by  tlie  lives 
of  their  sons. 

And  Mary  said :  — 

**  My  soqI  dolh  magnify  the  Lord, 
Aiifl  my  itpirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  SaviouTt 
For  he  hath  regAnled  the  low  estate  of  bis  handmaidon  ; 
Foi%  liehold,  Itoiii  henoefortli  all  geDerations  ahaJl  call  me  blesaed. 
For  He  that  i^  Tii%hty  hath  done  to  me  great  things ; 
And  holy  i»  his  n^kiiie. 
And  his  mercy  is  on  tliem  that  fear  him 
From  generation  to  generation. 
\h'  liAth  4ieweti  sfrenj^h  with  his  arm; 

He  hath  st'attercHl  the  proud  in  the  inwiirination  of  tlieir  hearts. 
He  halli  put  down  the  mighty  fhiin  their  8ejit«, 
And  exahe^i  them  of  low  degri'e. 
He  hath  fdled  the  hungry  wilh  jj^xkI  things; 
And  the  rich  he  liath  stent  empty  away. 
He  hath  lioliM'u  hi*  wrvanl  Israel, 
In  remernbmnre  of  {%\^  mercy ; 
Ai  he  »<palci^  tn  utir  lalherK 
To  Ahrahani,  ant)  tt>  hi^  n^viX  f*irovor,** 
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ITnsynipathixin^  critics  remark   upon  tlie  .similarity 

of  this  chant  of  MaryV  with  the  song  of  Hjiiinah/  tlie 
mother  of  Samuel.  Inspiration  served  1<j  kindle  the 
materials  ahvady  in  possession  of  the  mind.  This 
Hebrew  maiden  had  stored  her  hnagination  with  the 
poetic  elements  of  the  Old  Testament*    But,  of  all  the 


*  "  My  heart  rejoiceth  in  the  Lord ; 
My  hnm  13  exalterl  in  tlie  Lord  ; 
My  raoutb  is  ei!iliLr|;(t'd  over  ruiue  enemies; 
Because  1  rejoice  in  tliy  Balvation. 
There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lurrl ; 
Fur  there  ii?  none  heside  thee ; 
Neither  ia  there  any  nx'k  liki^  onr  (jod. 
Talk  no  more  m  e\Q\.*i^\\vi^  pnmdly  : 
I^t  not  arro^^ney  come  out  of  your  moiitli : 
For  the  Lord  m  a  GikJ  of  knowledge, 
And  by  him  ac^tionfi  are  weighed. 
The  bows  of  tlie  mi^rlity  tiien  art*  bn»ken, 
And  they, that  sttimhled  are  ginhnl  with  ^tti-ength. 
They  tlml  were  tidl  Imve  Uinni  out  themselves  fur  bi\^a<l ; 
And  they  that  were  huii^i^y  eeaued  ; 
So  that  the  barren  hath  iMjrne  seven; 
And  she  that  bath  niany  rliildren  i»  waxed  fevbh». 
The  Lorrl  kilk'th,  anJ  makedi  idive  : 
He  brin^eth  down  to  the  j^ive,  and  bringeth  uji, 
T\w  Lord  maketli  i>oor,  an*!  makcUi  rich : 
He  bringeth  low,  and  lifteth  np. 
He  rtiistetli  itp  tht*  po<jr  out  oi'  the  dust, 
And  lifteth  up  tin*  beggar  Iroiu  the  dunghill, 
Ti»  set  tliem  among  princes, 
And  to  make  them  inberit  the  throne  of  glory : 
For  the  pillars  of  the  eartb  are  the  Lord's, 
And  he  hath  set  tbe  world  upon  Uiem* 
He  will  keep  the  feet  of  his  saints, 
And  tlje  wicked  phnll  l>e  silent  iu  darkness: 
For  by  strength  shall  no  man  prevaU. 
The  adversaries  of  the  Lord  f^hall  be  bmkcn  to  pieees ; 
Out  of  heaven  shall  lie  thunder  u[K:m  them: 
The  Lowl  sliall  judge  the  ends  nf  tbe  earth ; 
An<l  he  shall  give  i^treugtb  unto  bis  King, 
And  exalt  the  born  ut  hi**  Anointed/* 
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treasures  at  command,  only  a  devout  and  grateful  na- 
ture wonld  have  made  .so  unselfish  a  selection.  For  it  is 
not  upon  her  own  blessedness  that  Mary  chiefly  dwells, 
but  upon  the  sovereignty,  the  goodness,  and  the  glory 
of  God.  To  be  exalted  by  the  joy  of  our  personal 
prosperity  above  seli-consciousuess  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  thanksgiving  and  adoration,  is  a  sure  sign  of 
nobility  of  souL 

For  three  months  these  sweet  and  noble  women 
dwelt  together,  performing,  doubtless,  the  simple  labors 
of  the  household.  Their  thoughts,  their  converse,  their 
employments,  must  be  left  wholly  to  tlie  imagination. 
And  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  curious  m  regard  to 
these  hidden  days  of  Judaea,  when  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  was  already  fashioning  that  sacred  fonn  which,  in 
due  time,  not  far  from  her  residence,  perhaps  ^vithin  the 
very  sight  of  it,  was  to  be  lifted  up  upon  the  cross. 
But  it  is  a  research  which  we  have  no  means  of 
pursuing.  Her  thoughts  must  be  impossible  to  us, 
as  our  thoughts  of  her  sun  were  impossible  to  her. 
No  one  can  look  forward,  even  in  the  spirit  of  prujih- 
ecy,  to  see  after-things  in  all  their  tidness  as  they 
shall  be  ;  nor  can  one  who  has  known  go  back  again  to 
aee  as  if  he  had  not  known. 

After  Mary*s  return  to  Nazareth,  Elisabeth  was  de- 
Hvered  of  a  son.  Following  the  custom  of  their  peo- 
ple, her  friends  would  have  named  him  after  his  father, 
but  the  mother,  mindful  of  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
gel, called  him  John.  An  appeal  was  nuide  to  the  priest 
—  who  probably  was  deaf  as  well  as  dumb,  for  they  mtide 
signs  to  Iiim  —  how  the  child  should  be  named.  Calling 
for  writing-materials,  he  surprised  them  all  by  naming 
him  as  his  wife  had,  —  John.     At  once  the  sign  ceased. 
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His  lips  were  unsealed,  and  he  broke  forth  into  thankB- 
giving  and  praise.  All  the  eircumsUiiice«  conspired  to 
awaken  wonder  and  to  spread  thnnighout  the  neigh- 
borhood mysterious  expectations,  men  saving,  **  Wliat 
manner  of  child  shall  tins  be  ?  '* 

The  first  chapter  of  Luke  may  be  considered  aw 
the  last  leaf  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  saturated  is  it 
with  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  olden  times.  And  the 
song  of  Zaeharias  clearly  reveals  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  best  Jews  of  tiiat  da}'.  Their  nation  wjin 
grievously  pi*essed  down  by  foreign  des])otism.  Their 
people  were  scattered  througli  the  world.  The  time 
was  exceedingly  dark,  and  the  promises  of  the  old 
piophets  served  by  eontrajst  to  nnike  their  present  dis- 
tress yet  darker.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to 
find  the  first  portion  of  Zachitrias's  chant  s(»iisitively 
recognizing  the  degradations  and  sidlerings  of  his  peo- 
ple :  — 

*'  Blesscul  b^  tlio  Lonl  God  of  Israt^ ; 
For  he  hatli  vi»it4Hl  antl  redeemed  his  peojile. 
And  Iiiiih  nii.*ed  up  an  honi  of  Balviitior  f^ir  im 
In  \\w  lioujH'  of  hiiit  serviint  l)si\  id 
(A}i  lio  Hpake  by  tlu*  motitb  ui'  Ids  hoi)  projihet^ 
Wliich  have  been  .Hince  the  world  he^an)  ; 
That  we  should  be  xaved  from  our  eiieude». 
And  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  U8  \ 
To  perform  the  men-y  prondseil  bo  our  fathers. 
And  to  reuiemlwr  Ids  holy  eovenant, 
Tlie  oath  which  he  ,<»ware  to  our  iatlier  Abraham* 
llijithe  would  grant  unto  u.s 

TliMt  we  heiunr  delivered  out  of  the  haud  of  our  enemies 
Mi;;lit  s^^-rve  him  without  feaTi 
In  holiness  and  righteousness  Ijefore  him. 
All  the  i[\\y^  of  our  life/' 

Then,  a*s  if  seized  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  be- 
holding the  rehitions  and  offices  uf  his  son,  in  language 
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as  poetically  beautiful  as  it  is  spiritually  triumphant  he 
exclaiias :  — 

''  And  tljotJ,  thild,  ahalt  be  called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest : 
F(-»r  ibnti  shall  go  before  tht^  fiice  of  the  Lortl  to  prepare  his  ways; 
To  givi*  kiiowleilge  of  salvation  unto  his  people 
By  the  remission  ^i  their  sius, 
Through  the  t43n(ler  mercy  of  our  God ; 
Whereby  the  day^^prittg  from  on  high  hath  vbited  us^ 
To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  ajid  in  the  shadow  of  deaths 
To  guidii  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace/* 

Even  in  his  chiklhood  John  manifested  that  fulness 
of  nature  anil  that  eariiestuess  whicli  afterwards  fitted 
him  for  his  mission.  He  *^  waxed  strong  in  spirit** 
He  did  not  mingle  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  men. 
As  one  who  bears  a  sensitive  conscience  and  refuses 
to  mingle  in  the  throng  of  men  of  lijw  moraHty,  he 
stood  apart  and  was  solitary.  He  "  was  in  the  deserts 
until  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel.'* 

Mary  had  retunied  to  Nazareth.  Although  Joseph, 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  was  descended  from 
David,  every  sign  of  royrdty  liad  died  out.  He  earned 
his  livelihood  by  working  in  wood,  probably  as  a  car- 
penter, though  the  word  applied  to  his  trade  admits  of 
nnirh  hirger  application.  Tradition  has  uniformly  re])- 
resented  him  as  a  carpenter,  and  art  has  confoiined  to 
tmdition.  He  appears  but  on  tlie  threshold  of  tfie  liis- 
tory.  He  goes  to  Egypt,  returns  to  Nazals th,  and  is 
faintly  recognized  as  present  when  Jesus  was  twelve 
yeai*s  of  age.  But  notliing  more  is  heard  of  liini.  If 
alive  when  his  reputed  son  entered  upon  pubHe  ruin* 
istry,  there  is  no  sign  of  it  And  as  Mary  is  often 
mentioneil  in  the  history  of  the  Lonfs  mission,  it 
is  probable  that  Joseph  died  before  Jesus  entered 
upon  hiis  public  life.  He  is  caHed  a  just  man,  and  we 
know  that  he  was  humane.     Vur  wlien  he  perceived 
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the  condition  of  his  betrothod  wife,  instead  of  pi 
ing  to  its  full  rigor  the  Jewi.sh  law  against  her,  he 
meant  quietly  and  without  hann  to  set  her  aside. 
When  m  a  vision  he  learned  the  tnith,  he  took 
Mary  m  Im  wile. 

In  the  thousand  pictures  of  the  Holy  Family,  Joi^eph 
is  represented  as  a  venendde  man,  standing  a  little  apart, 
lust  in  contemplation,  while  Mary  and  Elisabeth  caress 
the  child  Jesus.  In  this  respect.  Christian  art  has,  it  is 
probable,  rightly  represented  tlie  character  of  Joseph. 
He  wa^  but  a  shadow  on  the  canvas.  Such  men  are 
found  in  every  community,  —  gentle,  lilamelch's,  mildly 
active,  but  exerting  no  positive  intluence.  Except  in 
one  or  two  vague  implications,  he  early  disappears 
from  Sight.  No  mention  is  made  of  his  death,  though 
he  must  have  deceased  long  before  Mtiry,  who  in  all 
oio*  Lord's  ministry  appears  alone.  He  resippears  in 
the  ecclesiastical  calendnr  as  St.  Joseph,  simply  l)e- 
cause  he  was  the  husband  of  Mary^  —  a  harmless 
saint,  mild  and  silent 

An  imperial  order  having  issued  for  the  taxing  of 
the  whole  nation,  it  became  necessary  for  every  one, 
acconling  to  tlie  custom  of  the  Jews,  to  repair  to  tlie 
city  where  he  belonged,  for  registration.^ 

^  It  is  iieedleiis  to  cons^itltT  the  difUciilty  to  wliich  ihh  passage  has  pven 
rise.  Josi^ihus  i^taU'A  tlint  Quiriiiiiis  (C*yi*e»iiij*)  berurae  froveriior  ofJutla^a 
aft^r  llie  dciitli  of  ArtluOiiua,  Heroirs  ?dn  aufl  lii-ir,  and  »o  some  eight  or 
t«n  years  after  the  hinh  of  Christ.  How  then  cfiuld  that  taxing  have 
brought  Jo!*ejib  from  Naziireth  to  Bethh  hern  7  Tlje  iniineuse  ingeiiuity 
whieh  has  been  iiuployed  to  solve  tbi-  (blhriilty  will  pc  arcely  atbl  to  the 
value  nfhyjK.itlH-firnLl  hi^ilorh  Jil  ri'a,»iunirig.  E?ij>eeially  when  now,  tit  length, 
it  ia  aik^ertained  upon  gnmndii  almost  certain,  tltat  Quitirijus  was  ticice  gov* 
emor  of  Syria.  See  Si-haff's  note  to  Lange*s  Cottl  (Luke,  pp.  32,  33),  und 
the  more  full  di.^'Uitsiitiri  In  StnithV /?iW<^  Dicfitman/^  Art-  *' Cyrenlns/'  and 
Fre*iidenl  Woolsey'a  addition  to  rhis  article  in  Ilurd  and  Houghton's  Amer- 
ican edition. 
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From  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  was  about  eighty  miles. 
Travelling  ^slowly^  as  the  condition  of  Mary  required, 
they  woiiUl  probably  occupy  about  four  days  in  reMcli- 
ing  their  de,stination.  Already  the  place  was  croAvded 
with  othei-w  brought  thither  on  the  same  errand.  They 
probably  sought  shelter  in  a  cottage,  for  ^the  inn  was 
full/'  and  there  Mary  gave  birth  io  her  child 

It  is  suid  by  Luke  that  the  child  was  laid  in  a  man- 
ger, from  which  it  ha>s  been  uiferred  that  his  parentis 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  stable.  But  tradition  asserts  tliat 
it  was  a  mre^  sucli  as  abound  in  the  hniestone  rock  of 
that  region,  and  are  used  both  for  sheltering  herds 
and,  sometinTes,  for  hunum  residences.  The  pi^ecij)- 
itous  sides  of  the  rock  are  often  |>ierced  in  such  a  way 
that  a  cottage  built  near  niiglit  easily  convert  an  ad- 
joinmg  cave  to  the  uses  of  an  outbuild  mg. 

Caves  are  not  rare  in  Pjdestine,  as  with  us.  On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  land  seems  to  be  honeycombed 
with  them.  They  are,  and  liave  been  forages,  used  for 
almost  every  purpose  which  architecture  supplies  in 
other  lands.  —  as  dwellings  for  the  living  and  sepul- 
chres for  the  dead,  as  shelter  for  the  liousehold  and  for 
cattle  an<l  herds,  as  hidden  retreats  for  robbei>«,  and 
'as  detVnsivc  positions  or  rock-castles  for  soldiers. 
Travellei"s  make  them  a  refuge  when  no  liettcr  inn  is 
at  haiuL  Tiiey  are  sliaped  into  reservoirs  for  water, 
or,  if  dry,  they  are  employed  as  granaries.  The  lime- 
stone of  the  region  is  so  porous  and  soft,  that  Ijut  a 
little  labor  is  required  to  enlarge,  refashion,  and  adapt 
caves  to  any  desirable  pur|)ose. 

Of  the  ^'  manger "  or  ^  crib,"  Thomson,  long  a  mii^ 
sionary  in  Palestine,  says :  "*  It  is  comtuou  to  find  two 
Bides  of  the  one  room,  where  the  native  farmer  n^sides 
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with  his  cattle,  fitted  up  wth  these  mangers,  and  the  re- 
muinder  elevated  about  two  feet  higher  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  fauiily*  The  maiigerH  are  built  of 
small  stones  and  mortar,  in  the  shape  of  a  box*  or^ 
rather,  of  a  kneading-trough,  and  when  cleanec]  up  and 
whJtewa.shed,  as  they  often  are  in  sununer,  they  do 
very  well  to  lay  little  babes  in.  Indeed,  our  own  chil- 
dren have  slept  there  in  our  rude  summer  retreats  on 
the  mountains:'  ^ 

The  laying  of  the  little  babe  in  the  manger  in  not  to 
be  regarded  tlien  a«  an  extraordinary  thing,  or  a  posi- 
tive hardship.  It  was  merely  subjecting  the  ehihl  to 
a  custom  which  peiisauts  frequently  practised  with 
their  cluldren.  Jesuis  began  his  life  vnih  and  as  the 
lowest 

About  five  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  crowning 
the  top  and  sides  of  a  narrow  ritlge  or  spur  which 
shoota  out  eastw^ardly  from  the  central  mass  of  the 
Judfean  hills,  was  the  village  of  Bethlehem.  On  every 
side  but  the  western,  tlie  hill  breaks  do\^Ti  abruptly 
into  deep  valleys.  The  steep  slopes  were  terra<;ed  and 
cultivated  from  top  to  bottom.  A  little  to  the  east- 
ward is  a  kind  of  plain,  where  it  is  supposed  the  shep- 
herds, of  all  shepherds  that  ever  lived  now  the  most 
famous,  tended  tlieir  Hocks.  The  great  fruitfulness  of 
its  fields  is  supposed  to  have  given  to  Bethlehem  its 
name,  which  signifies  the  **  House  of  Bread.''  Fatuous 
as  it  has  become,  it  was  but  a  hamlet  at  the  birtli  of 
Jesus.  Here  King  David  was  born,  but  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  he  retained  any  special  attachment 
to  the  place.     In  the  rugged  vallej^s  and  gorges  which 
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abound  on  every  side,  he  had  watched  his  father*^  flocks 
and  had  become  inured  to  danger  and  to  toil^  defend- 
ing hi8  charge  on  the  one  hatjd  against  wild  beasts,  and 
on  the  other  agahist  the  scarcely  less  savage  predatory 
tribes  that  infested  the  region  south  and  east  From 
Bethlehem  one  may  look  out  upon  the  very  fields 
made  beautiful  forever  to  the  imagbiation  by  the 
charming  idyl  of  Davitrs  ancestress,  Ruth  the  Moabitess. 
Changed  as  Bt-thlehem  itself  is,  which,  from  holding  a 
mere  handful  then,  has  a  population  now  of  some  four 
thousand,  customs  and  the  face  of  nature  remain  the 
same.  The  hills  arc  terraced,  the  fields  are  tilled, 
Hocks  are  tended  by  lalnirers  unchanged  in  garb,  work- 
ing with  the  same  kinds  of  implements,  having  the 
same  manners,  and  employing  the  same  salutations  as 
in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs. 

Were  Boaz  to  return  to-day,  he  would  hardly  see  an 
unfamiliar  thing  hi  his  old  fields,  —  the  barley  harvest, 
the  reapers,  the  gleaners,  the  threshmg-lioors,  and  the 
rude  tlxreshing,  —  all  are  there  as  they  were  thousands 
of  yea^  ago. 

At  the  season  of  our  Saviour's  advent,  the  nights 
were  soft  and  genial.^     It  was  no  hardship  for  rugged 

*  This  ifl  true,  whichever  date  sliall  be  selec'tetl  of  the  many  which  have  been 
urgiHl  hv  diflerc^nt  learned  men.  But  further  than  this  Uiere  h  no  cer- 
tuinty.  *♦  In  the  priniitive  Church  there  was  no  8gn»eniunt  m  to  the  time 
of  Christ's  birth.  In  the  East  tht^  *>th  of  January  wm  obaenred  «•  the  day 
of  liis  bajitifiiii  ami  birth  In  iht*  tbini  centurj ,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria 
relates*,  !<**mc  n-irHnlcd  tlte  2mh  of  Mny,  otJiers  the  SOtli  of  April,  a«  the 
birthdav  of  our  Suvioiu*.  Anions  mo<lem  chrono1ogi«ta  and  bintrraphers  of 
Jei^u^  there  is  Ntill  jjrcatcr  diacrence  of  opinion^  and  every  month  —  even 
Juno  and  July  (when  the  fieldii  are  parched  from  want  of  rain)  —  has  been 
IIAiiied  as  the  time  when  tJie  ^n^at  event  took  place.  Lightfoot  afisignft  the 
Kativity  to  St^ptember,  Lardner  and  Newci»n)e  to  Ck-Utk-r,  Wieseler  to  Feb- 
ruary* Pfttihif*  to  Mari'li,  Gntswell  and  Alfera  to  the  fjtb  of  April,  just  ailer 
the  spring  rmins^  when  Uicre  is    o*    ^tKundauee  of  pasture;  Lichteusteio 
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shepherds  to  spend  the  night  in  the  fields  with  their 
flocks.  By  day,  as  the  sheep  fed,  their  keepers  might 
while  away  their  time  w^th  sights  and  sounds  along 
the  earth.  Wlien  darkneas  shut  in  the  scene,  the 
heavens  would  naturally  attract  their  attention.  Their 
eyes  had  so  long  kept  company  w^ith  the  mysterious 
stars,  that^  doubtless,  like  shepherds  of  more  ancient 
times,  they  were  ni*le  astrononiers,  and  luid  gi'own 
familiar  with  the  pUinet^,  and  knew  them  in  all  their 
courses.  But  there  came  to  them  a  night  surpa^^ing 
all  nights  in  wonders*  Of  a  sudden  the  whole  heavens 
were  filled  with  light,  as  if  morning  were  come  upon 
midnight.  Out  of  this  splendor  a  single  voice  issued,  as 
of  a  choral  leader,  — "'  BehokK  I  bring  you  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy.''  The  shepherds  were  told  c»f  the  Saviour^s 
birth,  and  of  the  place  where  the  babe  might  be  found- 
Then  no  longer  a  single  voice,  but  a  host  in  heaven, 
was  heanl  celebrating  the  event.  'SSuddeidy  there  w^as 
with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  prais- 
ing God,  and  sa}  ing, 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  higheBt, 
And  im  tiArtJi  peace,  good-will  toward  men.** 

Raised  to  a  ferv^or  of  w  onder,  these  children  of  the 

field  made  haste  to  find  the  babe,  and  to  make  known 
on  every  side  the  marvellous  \ision.     Moved  by  tliis 


places  it  in  July  or  Dceemb».'r,  Strontr  n\  August,  Robinson  in  aiittimn, 
Clinton  in  epriiip:,  Andrews  lift  ween  tlio  middle  of  DtH^embor,  74  J>,  and  the 
tidcMlu  of  January,  750,  A.  U.  C-  On  the  other  hand,  Roman  Catholic*  histo- 
rians and  biotrraphers  of  Jesu^as  Se]ip,  Friedlieli,  Burlier,  Patritiii?5,  aofl  also 
some  Protostjint  writers,  defend  the  jwipidar  tradition,  ^  thf  25tb  of  De- 
cember, Wor<l«wortli  givi's  op  the  problem,  and  thinks  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  concealed  the  knowledjie  of  tlie  year  and  flay  of  Chrij^t's  birth  and  the 
duration  of  his  rainistry  t'rcun  the  wise  and  prurient^  to  teax:;h  them  hinnil- 
ity." — Dr,  Schaff,  in  J^ange's  Commentnn/  (Luke,  p.  36). 
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faith  to  worship  and  to  glorify  God,  they  were  thus 
unconsciously  the  earliest  disciples  and  the  fii^t  evan- 
gelists, for  '*  they  made  known  abroad  the  saying  which 
was  told  them  concerning  this  child/' 


In  beautiful  contrast  with  these  rude  exclamatory 
worsliippers,  the  mother  is  described  as  silent  and 
tlioughtful.  '*  Mary  kept  all  these  things  and  pon- 
dered them  in  her  heart.*'  If  no  woman  comes  to 
hei'self  until  she  loves,  so,  it  may  be  said,  she  knows 
not  how  to  love  imtil  her  first-born  is  in  her  arms* 
Sad  is  it  for  her  who  does  not  feel  herself  made 
sacred  by  motherhood.  That  heai-trponderiug  1  Who 
may  tell  the  thoughts  which  rine  from  the  deep  places 
of  mi  inspired  love,  more  in  number  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  particles  of  vapor  which  the  sun  draws 
from  tlie  surface  of  the  sea? 

Intimately  as  a  mother  must  feel  that  her  babe  is 
coimected  with  her  o\^^i  body,  even  more  she  is  wont 
to  feel  that  her  child  comes  direct  from  God.  God- 
\gwen  is  a  familiar  name  in  every  language.  Not  from 
her  Lord  came  this  child  to  Mary.  It  was  her  Lord 
himself  that  came. 

A  sweet  and  trusting  faith  in  God,  childlike  simplicity, 
and  profound  love  seem  to  have  fonned  the  nature  of 
Mary.  She  ruay  be  accepted  as  the  type  of  Christian 
motherhood.  In  tliis  view,  and  excluding  the  dogma 
of  her  imniacudate  naturt\,  and  still  more  emphaticjilly 
that  of  any  other  participation  in  divinity  than  that 
which  is  ccmmion  to  all,  we  may  receive  with  pleasure 
the  stores  of  exquisite  pictures  with  which  Cbristian 
art  has  tilled  its  realm.  The  *"  Madonnas"  are  so  numy 
tributes   to   the    beauty  and  dignity  of  motherhood; 
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and  they  may  stand  no  hitei'preted,  now  that  the 
Hiiperstitiou8  associationi*  which  they  have  had  are  8a 
wholly  woni  away.  At  any  rate,  the  Protestant  re- 
action from  Mary  ha*s  gone  far  enough,  and,  on  our 
own  grounds,  we  may  well  have  our  share  jilso  in  the 
memory  of  this  aweet  and  noble  woman. 

The  same  reason  which  led  our  Lord  to  clothe  him- 
self with  flesh  made  it  proper,  when  he  was  burn,  to 
have  fulfilled  upon  him  all  the  castoinB  of  \m  people. 
He  was  therefore  circumcised  when  eight  days  old^  and 
presented  in  the  Tem[)le  on  the  fortieth  day,  at  which 
perioil  his  mother  hud  completed  the  time  appointed  for 
her  purification.  The  nfleriug  required  was  a  lamb  and 
a  dove;  but  if  the  parents  were  poor,  then  two  doves. 
Mary's  humble  condition  was  indicated  by  the  offering 
of  two  doves.  And  yet.  if  she  had  heard  the  exclaniar 
tion  of  John  after  the  I^*nrs  baptism,  years  afterwards^ 
she  might  have  perceived  that^  In  spite  of  her  poverty, 
she  had  brought  the  fjamb,  divine  and  precious! 

Surprise  upon  surprise  awaited  Mary.  There  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem,  wrapped  in  his  own  devout  and  longing 
thoughts,  a  grent  nature,  living  contentedly  in  obscurity, 
Simeon  by  name.  This  venerable  mau  seized  the  child 
witli  holy  rapture,  when  it  was  presented  in  the  Temple, 
and  broke  forth  m  the  very  spirit  of  a  prophet:  — 

**  Lord,  now  lette«t  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
Accortling  to  thy  word : 
VoT  mine  e>  t»s  have  peen  thy  salvation, 
Wliit'li  thou  !i;ipt  (jrefKirfcI  Ix'fore  the  face  of  all  people ; 
A  litrbt  to  lighten  the  Geotilej^, 
And  the  glory  of  thy  people  IsraeL" 

Both  Mary  juid  Joseph  were  amazed,  but  there  waa 

something  in  Mary  s  appearance  that  drew  this  inspired 
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old  man  specially  to  her.     "  Beholc!,  this  chfld  is  set  for 

the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel Yea, 

a  sword  ^sliall  pierce  through  thine  own  soul  also/* 

As  the  asters,  among  plants,  go  all  summer  long  un- 
beautiful,  their  llowers  hidden  within,  and  burst  into 
bloom  at  the  very  end  of  siunmer  and  in  late  autunm, 
with  the  frosts  upon  their  heads,  so  this  aged  saint  had 
blossomed,  at  the  close  of  a  long  lift\  into  this  noble 
ecstasy  ot  joy.  In  a  stormy  time,  when  outward  life 
moves  wliolly  against  one's  wishes,  he  is  truly  great 
whose  soul  becomes  a  sanctuary  in  which  patience 
dwells  with  hope.  In  one  hour  Simeon  received  full 
satisfaction  tor  the  vcann'n^s  of  many  vears  ! 

Among  the  Jews,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
Oriental  nation*  woman  was  permitted  to  ilevelop  luit- 
urally,  and  liberty  was  accorded  her  to  participate 
in  things  which  other  people  reserved  with  zealous  se- 
clusion for  men.  Hebrew  women  were  proplietesses, 
teachers  (2  Kings  xxii.  14),  judges,  queens.  Tlie  ad- 
vent of  our  Saviour  was  hailed  appropriately  by 
wonuuu  —  Auun,  the  prophetess,  joining  with  Simeon 
in  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

But  other  witnesses  were  preparing.  Already  the 
footsteps  of  strangers  afar  off  were  advancing  townrtl 
Jud;iea.  Erelong  ^Terusalem  was  thrown  into  an  excite- 
ment by  the  arrival  of  certam  sages,  probably  from 
Persia.  The  city,  like  an  uneasy  volcano,  was  always  on 
the  eve  of  an  eruijtion.  When  it  was  known  that  these 
pilgrims  lunl  come  to  inquire  about  a  king,  who,  they 
believed,  had  been  born,  a  king  of  tlie  Jews,  the  news 
excited  both  the  city  and  the  palace, —  hope  in  one, 
fear  in  the  other.  Herod  dreaded  a  rival.  The  Jews 
longed  lor  a  luitive  prince  whose  ann  should  expel  the 
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intnmive  government  No  wonder  that  **  Herod  was 
troubled,  and  all  Jeruftalem  with  him/'  He  first  sum- 
moned the  Jewish  8choliirs,  to  know  where,  according  to  Sl 
their  prophets,  the  Messiiih  was  to  he  bom.  Bethle-  ^^ 
hem  W118  the  place  of  prediction.  Next^  he  summoned 
the  Magi,  secretly,  to  learn  of  them  at  what  time  the 
revealing  ntar  had  appeared  to  them,  and  then,  craftily 
veiling  his  cruel  purposes  with  an  assvuned  interest,  he 
charges  them,  when  the  child  was  found,  to  let  him  be 
a  woi*shipper  too! 

The  same  star  which  had  drawn  their  footstepw  to 
Jerusalem  now  guided  the  wise  men  to  the  very  place 
of  Jesus*  birth. 

What  was  this  star?  All  that  can  be  known  is,  that 
it  wius  some  appearance  of  light  in  the  sky,  which  hy 
these  Oriental  philosophers  was  supposed  to  indicate  a 
great  event  Ingenuity  has  unnecessarily  been  exer- 
cised to  prove  that  at  about  this  time  there  was  a  con- 
juuction  of  thi^e  planets.  But  did  the  same  thing 
happen  again,  after  their  amval  at  Jerusalem  ?  For 
it  is  stated  that^  on  their  leaving  tlie  city  to  go  to  Beth- 
lehem, "  lo,  the  star  wliich  they  saw  in  the  east  went 
before  them  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  young 
child  wa.s.''  How  could  a  planetary  conjunction  stand 
over  a  particular  house  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  sidereal 
guide  was  a  globe  of  light,  divmely  ordered  and  ap- 
pointed for  this  work.  It  was  a  miracle.  That  nature 
is  but  an  organized  outworking  of  the  divine  will,  that 
God  is  not  limited  to  ordinary  law  in  the  production  of 
results,  that  he  can,  and  that  he  does,  produce  events  by 
the  direct  force  of  his  will  without  the  ordinary  instru- 
ments of  nattuH3,  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  wliole  Bible. 

These  gleams  of  immediate  power  flash  through  in 
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every  age.  The  superiority  of  spiritual  power  over 
I  eensuous,  is  the  ilhiminatiiig  truth  of  the  New  Testar 
ment.  The  goj^pel^  should  be  taken  or  rejected  unmu- 
tilated.  The  disciples  plucked  the  wheat^heads,  and, 
rubbing  them  in  their  hands,  tliey  ate  the  grain.  But 
our  sceptical  believers  take  from  the  New  Testament  its 
supeniatural  element,  —  ruli  out  the  wheat,  —  and  eat 
the  chaffi  Tliere  is  consistency  in  one  who  sets  tlie 
gospels  aside  on  tlie  ground  that  they  are  nut  inspired, 
that  they  are  not  even  historical^  that  they  are  growths 
of  the  imagination,  and  covered  all  over  w^ith  the 
parasites  of  superstition ;  but  in  one  w^ho  professes  to 
accept  the  record  as  an  inspired  history,  the  disposition 
to  pare  miracles  down  to  a  scientific  shape,  to  hurl 
their  I'oots  in  natural  laws,  is  neither  reverent  nor 
FBagacious.  Miracles  are  to  be  accepted  boldly  or  not 
at  all  Tliey  are  jewels,  and  sparkle  with  divine  light, 
or  Uiey  are  nothing. 

This  guide  of  the  Magi  was  a  light  kindled  in  the 
heavens  to  nistruct  and  lead  tliuse  whose  eyes  were 
prepared  to  receive  it.  If  the  visicm  of  angels  and  the 
extraordinary  conception  of  the  \  irgin  are  received  as 
minii'iduns.  it  ought  not  to  be  tlitticult  to  accept  the 
star  seen  from  the  east  as  a  miracle  nlso. 

Tlie  situation  of  the  child  ill  befitted  Oriental  notions 
of  a  king's  dignity.  But  under  the  divine  infiuence 
which  rested  upon  the  Magi,  they  doubtless  saw  mure 
than  the  outward  eircumstanees,  Iliunble  as  the  phice 
was,  poor  as  his  parents  evidently  were,  and  he  a  mere 
babe,  they  fell  down  before  him  in  worship,  and  pre- 
sented princely  gift*,  "^  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh/* 
lustead  of  returning  to  Herod,  they  went  back  to  their 
own  country. 
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And  now  it  was  time  for  Joseph  to  look  well  to  his 
safety.  If  there  was  to  be  a  king  in  Israel,  he  was  to 
come  from  tlie  house  of  Davitl^  and  Joseph  wai^  of  tliat 
stock,  and  hin  child,  Je.^^us,  was  royal  too,  Herod's 
jealousy  wa-s  aruiised*  lie  wius  not  a  man  wont  to 
miss  the  fulfilment  of  any  desii'e  on  account  of  hu- 
mane or  moral  scruples.  The  return  of  the  Magi  with- 
out giving  liim  the  knowledge  which  he  sought  seemed 
doubtless  to  the  king  like  anotlicr  step  in  u  plot  to  sub- 
vert his  throne.  He  detenuiued  to  make  thuriuigh  work 
of  this  nascent  peril,  "and  sent  forth  and  slew  all  the 
children  that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  nil  the  coasts 
thereof,  from  two  yeai's  old  and  under."  He  put  the 
limit  of  age  at  a  period  which  would  make  it  sure  that 
the  new-born  king  of  the  Jews  would  be  inchided. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  j>robnljle  truth  of  tluH 
gtatement,  tliut  such  an  event  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
recorded  by  secular  historians,  and  especially  by  Jose- 
phus,  who  narrates  the  contemporaneous  history  with 
much  minuteness.  But  tliis  event  is  far  more  striking 
upon  our  imagination  now,  than  it  was  likely  to  be 
npon  the  attention  of  men  then.  For,  as  Bethlehem 
was  a  mere  hamlet^  with  but  a  iKindful  of  people,  it  has 
been  computed  that  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  chiU 
dren  could  have  perished  by  this  merciless  edict.  Be- 
sides, what  was  such  an  act  as  this,  in  a  life  stored  full 
of  abominrdilc  cruelties  ?  ''  He  who  had  immohtted  a 
cherished  wife,  a  brotlier,  and  three  sons  to  his  jealous 
suspicionSj  and  who  ordered  a  general  massacre  for  the 
day  of  his  funeral,  so  that  his  body  should  not  be  borne 
to  the  earth  amidst  general  rejoicings/*  may  easily  be 
supposed  to  have  filled  up  the  spaces  with  minor  crueU 
ties   which  escaped  record.     But  here  u  an  historical 
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record.  It  is  no  impeachment  of  it^  truth  to  aver  that 
there  is  no  uther  hintory  of  it.  Until  some  disproof  is 
allegeri  it  must  stand. 

Stirred  l)y  a  divine  impulse,  Joseph  had  idreridy  re- 
moved  the  ehOd  from  danger  Whither  slKJuld  he  Hee? 
Egypt  was  not  distant,  and  the  roads  tiiither  were  eitsy 
and  luiieli  frequented.  Thither  too,  from  time  to  time, 
exiled  fur  various  reasons,  had  resorterl  numhers  of 
Jews,  so  that,  though  in  a  foreign  hmd,  he  would  be 
amunti:  his  own  countmnen,  all  interested  alike  in  hat^ 
uig  the  despotic  cruelty  of  Herod.  There  is  no  record 
of  the  place  of  Joseph's  sojourn  in  Egy])t.  Tradition, 
always  uncertain,  places  it  at  Matarea,  near  Leontopolis, 
where  suhseqnently  the  Jewush  temple  of  (hnas  stood. 

His  stay  was  probably  brief  For,  within  two  or 
three  w^eeks  of  the  foregoing  event*?,  Heiwl  died. 
Josejih  did  not  return  to  Betlrlelieui,  though  he  de* 
sired  to  do  so,  but  was  warned  of  God  in  a  dream 
of  Ids  danger.  It  was  probalde  that  Archelaus,  who* 
succeeded  to  Herod  in  Judiva,  would  be  as  suspicious 
of  danger  from  an  heir  royal  of  the  house  of  David  as 
his  father  luul  been;  so  Joseph  pa*ssed  —  it  uuiy  be 
by  way  of  the  sea-iH>ast  —  northwanl,  to  Nazareth, 
whence  a  few  months  before  he  had  removed. 


Before  closing  this  chapter  we  shall  revert  to  one 
of  tlie  most  striking  features  of  the  period  thus  flir 
passed  over,  namely,  fftr  minhtraflfm  of  angrls.  The  liclicf 
in  the  existence  of  heavenly  beings  who  in  some  man- 
ner are  <*onix»raed  in  the  afliiirs  of  men,  has  existed 
irom  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  have  a  history 
This  faith  is  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  huuuin  heart, 
and,  though  it  has  never  been  received  with  favor  by 
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men  addicted  to  purely  physical  wtiidies,  it  has  been 
entertained  by  the  Church  Mritli  fond  faith  and  by  the 
eoiniaon  people  with  the  eiithusiai=nn  of  sjinpathy. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  follow  the  line  of  develop- 
ment in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  witness  the  gnida- 
tions  on  the  ascending  .scale,  unfoUHng  steadily,  rank 
above  rank,  until  man  is  reached^  without  Imving  the 
presunii)tion  awakened  that  there  are  intelligences 
above  man,  — creatures  wliieh  rise  as  much  above  him 
as  he  al)(jvi»  the  inferiui'  animals. 

When  tlie  word  of  God  announces  the  ministration 
of  angels,  records  their  early  visits  to  this  planet,  repre- 
sents them  as  bending  over  the  race  in  benevolent 
sympathy,  bearing  warnings,  consolations,  and  mes8ages 
of  wisdom,  the  heart  receives  the  doctrine  even  against 
the  cautions  of  a  sceptical  reason. 

Our  faith  might  be  put  to  shame  if  the  scriptiu-al 
angels  bore  any  analogy  to  those  of  Ihe  rude  and  |merile 
histories  contained  in  apocryphal  books.  But  the  long 
line  of  heavenly  visitants  sliines  in  inisullied  brightness 
as  high  above  the  beliefs  and  prejudices  of  an  early  age 
as  the  stars  are  above  the  vapors  and  dust  of  earth. 
While  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  ajiostles  show  all  the 
deficiencies  of  theii^  own  period  and  are  stained  w^ith 
human  passions,  the  angelic  beings,  judged  by  the  most 
fastidious  requirements  of  these  later  ages,  are  w^ithout 
spot  or  blemish.  Tliey  are  not  made  uj>  of  hunniii 
traits  idealized.  They  are  unworldly, — ^of  a  different 
typCj  of  nobler  presence,  and  of  far  grander  and 
sweeter  natures  than  any  living  on  earth. 

The  angels  of  the  oldest  records  are  like  the  angels 
of  the  latest  The  Hebrew^  thought  had  moved  through 
a  vast  arc  of  the  intiuite  cycle  of  truth  between  the  days 
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when  Abraham  came  from  Ur  of  Chalfla>a  and  the  times 
of  our  Lord*B  stay  on  earth.  But  there  is  no  develop- 
ment in  angels  of  later  over  those  of  an  earlier  date. 
They  were  as  beantilid^  jis  Bpiritual,  as  pure  and 
noble,  at  the  beginning  as  at  the  close  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation. Can  such  creature8,  transcending  eartlJy 
experience,  and  far  outrunning  anything  in  the  hfe  of 
man,  be  creations  of  the  rude  ages  of  the  human  under- 
standing ? 

We  could  not  imagine  the  Advent  stripped  of  its  an- 
gelic lore.  The  dawn  without  a  twilight,  the  sun  with- 
out  clouds  of  silver  and  gold,  the  morning  on  the  fields 
without  dew-tlinmonds,^ — but  not  tlie  Saviour  without 
his  angels  !  They  shine  within  the  Temple,  they  bear 
to  the  matchless  mother  a  message  which  would  have 
been  disgnice  from  mortal  lips,  but  which  from  theim 
fell  upon  her  ris  pure  as  dew-dmps  upon  tlie  lilies  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  They  comniuned  with  the 
Saviour  in  Ins  glory  of  transtiguration,  sustained  him 
in  the  anguish  of  the  gaixlen,  watched  at  the  tonitj;  and 
AS  they  had  thronged  the  earth  at  his  coming,  so  they 
seem  to  have  hovered  in  the  i\\v  in  multitudes  at  the 
hour  of  his  ascension.  Beautiful  as  they  seem,  thi»y 
are  never  mere  poetic  adornments.  The  occasions  of 
their  ai>pearing  are  grand.  The  reasons  are  weighty. 
Their  demeanor  suggests  and  l>efits  the  highest  ccm- 
ception  of  superior  beings.  These  are  the  \ery  ele- 
ments that  a  rude  age  could  not  fasliion.  Could  a 
gensuous  age  invent  an  order  of  beings,  which,  timch- 
ing  the  eaiih  from  a  heavenly  height  on  its  most  mo- 
mentous occjLsions,  could  stilL  after  ages  of  culture  had 
refined  the  human  taste  and  moral  appreciation,  remain 
ineflkldy  superior  in  delicacy,  in  pure  spirituahty,  to 
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the  del  I  muds  of  criticism  ?  Their  very  coming  and 
going  is  not  with  earthly  movement.  They  suddenly 
are  seen  in  the  air  as  one  sees  white  clouds  round 
out  from  the  blue  sky,  in  a  Huminer*H  <hiy,  tlint  melt 
hack  even  while  one  looks  upon  theuL  Tliey  vibrate 
betw^eeu  the  visible  and  the  invisible*  They  come 
without  motion.  They  go  without  flight.  They  dawn 
and  disappear.  Their  words  are  few,  but  the  Advent 
Chorus  yet  is  sounding  its  lausie  through  the  world. 

A  part  of  the  angelic  niioistratiun  is  tt>  (je  looked  fur 
in  what  men  are  by  it  mcited  to  do.  It  hel]>s  the  mind 
to  populate  heaven  with  spiritual  iniuihitant').  The 
imaginatiun  no  longer  translates  thither  tbe  gross 
corporeity  of  this  life.  We  suspect  that  few  of  us 
are  aware  how  much  our  definite  conceptions  of  spirit* 
life  are  the  product  of  the  angel-lore  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  only  in  Luke  is  the  history 
of  the  angelic  annunciation  given.  It  is  to  Luke  also 
that  w^e  are  indebted  for  the  record  of  the  angels  at 
the  tomb  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  Luke 
has  been  called  the  EvangeHst  of  Greece.  lie  wa,s 
Paul's  companion  of  travel,  and  particularly  aniting  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  This  suggests  the  fiiet 
that  the  angelic  ministration  coniuieiiiorated  in  the 
New  Testament  would  greatly  facilitate  among  Greeks 
the  reception  of  monotheism,  Comforting  to  us  as  is 
the  doctrine  of  angels,  it  can  hardly  be  of  the  same 
help  as  it  w^as  to  a  Greek  or  to  a  Roman  Avhen  he  fii^t 
accepted  the  Christian  faith.  The  rejection  of  so  many 
divinities  must  have  left  the  fields,  the  mountains,  the 
cities  and  temples  very  bare  to  all  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  heathen  mythology.  The  ancients  seem  to 
have  striven  to  express  universal  divine  presence  by 
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multiplying  their  gods.  This  at  least  had  the  effect  of 
giving  life  to  every  part  of  nature*  The  imaginative 
Greek  had  grown  familiar  with  the  thought  of  godn 
iiuiiunenihle.  Every  stream,  each  grove,  the  caves,  the 
fields,  the  cluud^s  suggested  some  divine  person.  It 
would  he  ahnoHt  impossible  to  strip  such  a  one  of  those 
fertile  suggestions  and  tie  him  to  the  simple  doctrine 
of  One  God,  without  producing  a  sense  of  cbeerless- 
ness  and  solitude.  Angels  come  in  to  make  for  him  an 
ea*sy  transition  from  polytheism  to  monotheism.  The 
air  might  still  be  populous,  his  imagination  yet  be  full 
of  teeming  suggestions,  hut  no  longer  with  false  gods. 
Now  there  was  to  liim  hut  one  God^  but  lie  was 
Fterved  by  multitudes  of  blessed  spirits,  chihiren  of 
light  and  glory.  Instead  of  a  realm  of  contiirting 
divinities  there  was  a  household,  the  Father  lo«>king 
in  benignity  upon  his  radiant  family.  Thus,  again,  to 
the  Greek,  as  to  the  Patriarch,  angels  ascended  and  de- 
scended the  steps  that  lead  from  earth  to  heaven. 
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CHAPTER   III, 


THE    DOCTRINAL   BASIS. 


Before  we  enter  upon  the  childhood  of  Jesim.  and, 
with  still  more  reason,  before  we  enter  upon  Km  adult 
life,  it  is  necessary  to  furin  some  idea  of  his  original 
natiux\  No  one  conversant  with  the  idea^  on  tliiB 
point  which  fill  the  Christian  world  can  avoid  taking 
sides  with  one  or  another  of  the  {>hilo80phicHl  viewti 
whirli  have  divided  the  Church.  Even  mere  readers, 
wlio  .seein  to  tlieniHclves  uncomoiitted  to  any  doetrine 
of  the  nature  of  Christ,  are  unconiseiounly  in  j^ym- 
pathy  with  .some  theory.  But  to  dmw  up  a  history 
of  Chrii^t  Without  some  pilot-idea  is  impossihle.  Every 
fact  in  the  narrative  will  take  its  color  and  form  from 
the  philosophy  around  which  it  is  grouped. 

Was  Jesus,  then^  one  of  those  gifted  men  wlio  have 
from  time  to  time  arisen  in  the  world,  differing  from 
their  fellows  only  in  pre-endnence  of  earthly  power,  in 
a  fortmiitte  temperament,  and  a  happy  balance  of  fiicul- 
ties?  Wiis  he  simply  and  only  an  extraordinary  Man? 
This  view  was  early  taken,  and  as  soon  veliemently 
combated.  But  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  hekh  It 
reappears  in  every  age.  And  it  has  special  hold  upon 
thoughtful  minds  to-day ;  at  leasts  upon  such  thought- 
ful minds  as  are  imbued  with  the  present  spirit  of  ma- 
terial science.  The  physical  laws  of  nature,  we  are 
told,  are  invariable  and  constant^  and  all  true  know!- 
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edge  iH  the  product  of  the  observation  of  such  laws. 
This  view  will  exclude,  not  only  miracles,  the  divine 
inspiration  of  holy  men  of  old,  and  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  but,  if  honestly  followed  to  it^  proper 
consequences,  it  will  destix>y  the  gromids  on  w^hich 
stand  t!ie  belief  of  the  iiniuortality  of  the  sool  and 
of  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits ;  and,  linally 
and  fatally,  it  w^ill  deny  the  validity  of  all  eviden- 
ces of  the  existence  and  government  of  God.  And 
we  accordingly  find  that,  on  the  European  continent 
and  in  England,  the  men  of  some  recent  schools  of 
science,  without  denying  the  existence  of  an  intelli- 
gent, personal  God,  deny  that  there  is,  or  can  be,  any 
human  knofrM(/e  of  the  fact.  The  nature  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  tlie  law^s  under  which  all  knowledge  is 
gained,  it  is  taughtn,  prevent  our  knowing  with  cer- 
tainty anything  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses  and  of 
pei'sonal  consciousness,  God  is  the  Unkmnvn,  and 
the  life  beyond  this  the  Unknowable.  There  are 
many  inclining  to  this  position  who  would  be  shocked 
at  the  residts  to  which  it  logically  leads.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  one  can  reject  mimcles,  as  philo- 
sophically impossible,  except  upon  grounds  of  mate- 
rialistic science  which  lead  irresistibly  to  veiled  or 
overt,  atheism. 

The  Lives  of  Christ  which  have  been  written  from 
the  purely  humanitarian  view  liave  not  been  witliuut 
their  benefits.  They  have  brought  the  hist(»rical  ele- 
ments of  his  life  into  clearer  light,  have  called  back 
the  mind  from  speculative  and  imaginative  efforts  in 
spiritual  directions,  and  have  given  to  h  dim  and  dis- 
timt  idea  the  clearness  and  reality  of  a  fact.  Like 
some  old   picture  of  the   ma-eters,   the   Gospels,   ex- 
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posed  to  the  dust  and  smoke  of  superstition,  to  re- 
vaniishing  glosses  and  retouching  philosophies,  in  the 
sight  of  mauy  had  hjst  their  original  hrightness  and 
beauty.  The  rutionalistie  school  has  done  mueh  to  re- 
move these  false  surfaces,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  eye 
the  original  picture  iis  it  was  laid  upon  the  canviin. 

BiLit,  this  work  ended,  every  step  beyond  has  been 
mischievous.  The  genius  of  the  (Jospels  has  been  cru- 
cified to  a  theory  of  Christ's  hiunanity.  The  canons 
of  historical  criticism  have  been  adopted  or  laid  aside 
83  the  exigencies  of  the  special  tlieory  required.  The 
most  lawless  fancy  has  been  called  in  to  correct  the 
alleged  fancifiilness  of  the  evangelists.  Not  only  has 
the  picture  been  "  restored/'  but  tlie  pigments  have 
been  taken  off,  reground,  and  laid  on  again  by  mod- 
ern Iiands.  A  new  head,  a  different  countenance, 
appears.  They  found  a  God  :  they  have  left  a  feeble 
man  ! 

Dissatisfied  with  tlie  barrenness  of  this  school, 
which  leaves  nothing  uj>on  which  devotion  may  fas- 
ten, another  class  of  thinkers  have  represented  Jesus 
as  more  than  human,  but  as  less  than  ilivine.  What 
that  being  is  to  whose  kind  Jesus  belongs,  they  cannot 
tell.  Theirs  is  a  theory  of  compromise.  It  adopts 
the  obscm^e  as  a  means  of  hiding  definite  difficulties. 
It  admits  the  grandeur  of  Christ's  nature,  and  tlie 
sublimity  of  Ids  life  and  teachings.  It  exalts  him 
above  angels,  but  not  to  the  level  of  the  Throne. 
It  leaves  him  in  that  wide  and  mysterious  space  that 
lies  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 

The  theological  difficulties  which  inliere  in  such  a 
theory  are  many.  It  may  enable  reasoners  to  elude 
pursuit,  but  it  will  not  give  them  any  vantage-ground 
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for  a  conflict  with  philosophical  objections.  Aiid  yet, 
at*  the  pilut-ideu  of  a  Life  of  Christ,  it  is  far  less  mis- 
chievoiLs  than  the  strictly  humanitarian  view  ;  it  does 
less  violence  to  recorded  facts.  But  it  cannot  create 
an  ideal  on  which  the  houI  may  feed.  After  the  hist 
touch  is  given  to  the  canvas,  we  see  only  a  Creature. 
The  soul  admires ;  hut  it  must  go  elsewhere  to  bestow 
its  utmost  love  and  reverence. 

A  thii'd  view  is  held,  which  may  be  called  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  at  least  since  the  foiurth  century. 
It  attributes  to  Jesus  a  double  nature,  —  a  human  soul 
imd  a  divine  soul  in  one  body.  It  is  not  held  that 
these  two  souls  existed  separately  and  in  jiLxtaposi- 
tion,  —  two  separate  teoiuit^,  a.s  it  were^  of  a  eonnnon 
dwelling.  Neither  is  it  taught  that  either  soid  ab- 
sorbed the  otiier,  so  that  the  divine  lapsed  into  the 
human,  or  the  human  expanded  into  the  divine. 
But  it  is  held  that,  by  the  union  of  a  human  and  a 
divine  nature,  the  one  person  Jesus  Christ  became 
God-Man  ;  a  being  carrying  in  himself  both  natures, 
inseparably  lilended,  and  never  again  to  be  disseveied. 
This  new  ilminthropk  being,  of  blended  divinity  and 
humanity,  will  occa^^ion  no  surprise  in  those  who  are 
faiuiliar  with  modes  of  thought  which  belonged  to  the 
early  theologians  of  the  Cluirch.  It  is  only  when,  in 
our  day,  this  doctrine  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  one  is  inclined  to  surprise. 

For,  m  in  a  hot  cauipaigo  the  nature  of  the  lines  of 
intrenchment  is  determined  by  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy,  so  this  doctrine  took  its  shape,  not  from 
Scripture  statements,  but  from  the  exigencies  of- 
controversy.  It  was  thrown  up  to  meet  the  assault,** 
upon  the  true  divinity  of  Christ;  and,  although  cum- 
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broils  and  involved,  it  saved  Christianity,  For,  the 
tnith  of  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ  is  the  marrow 
of  the  sacred  Soripturef*.  It  in  the  only  point  at 
which  natural  and  revealed  religion  can  he  recompiled. 

But  if  by  another  and  better  statement  the  divinity 
of  Christ  can  be  exliibited  in  equal  eminence  and  with 
greater  simpliinty.  and  if  such  exhibition  Bliall  be  found 
in  more  obvious  accord  with  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  with  what  we  now  know  of  mental 
philosophy,  it  will  be  wise,  in  constructing  a  life  of 
Christ,  to  leave  the  antiquated  theory  of  the  mediaeval 
Church,  and  return  to  the  simple  and  more  philosophi- 
cal views  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  many  questions  which 
have  profoundly  excited  the  curiosity  of  thinkers,  and 
agitated  the  Church,  had  not  even  entered  into  the 
conceptions  of  men  at  the  time  when  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  were  framed.  They  are  medi- 
aBval  or  modem*  The  Romish  drxitrine  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  could  liardly  have  been  understood  even^  by 
the  apostles.  The  speculations  which  have  alisorbed 
the  thoughts  of  men  for  ages  are  not  only  not 
found  in  the  sacred  record,  l)ut  would  have  been  in- 
congruous with  it«  whole  spirit.  The  evangelistn 
never  reason  upon  any  question ;  they  simply  state 
what  they  saw  or  heard.  Tliey  never  deduce  in- 
ferences and  principles  from  facts.  They  frame  their 
narrations  without  any  apparent  consciousness  of  the 
philosophical  relations  of  the  facts  contained  iu  them 
to  each  other  or  to  any  system.  It  is  probable  that 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  never  entered  their 
minds  as  it  exists  iu  ours.  It  was  to  them  a  moral 
factj  and  not  a  philosophical  problem. 
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Hinr  JesuB  was  Son  of  God,  and  j^et  Son  of  Man.  is 
nowhere  spoken  of  in  those  simple  records.  The 
evangelists  and  the  apostles  content  themselves  with 
simply  declaring  that  God  came  into  the  world  in  the 
form  of  a  man.  *'  The  Woed  was  God/'  '*  And  the 
Word  wm  made  Jksh^  and  dwelt  among  q8.''  This  is 
all  the  explanation  given  by  the  diF^ciple  who  wa« 
nio?4t  in  sympathy  with  Jesus.  Jesus  w  as  God ;  and 
he  was  made  flesh.  The  simplest  rendering  of  these 
words  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  had 
enveloped  himself  with  the  human  body,  and  in  that 
condition  been  subject  to  the  indispensable  limitations 
of  material  laws.  Paul  s  statemeut  is  almost  a  direct 
historical  mirrative  of  facts,  *'  Let  this  mind  be  in 
you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  :  who,  being  in  the 
foiin  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  f(*fj/i  hjkhi 
him  the  fV>rm  of  a  servant,  and  /ras  made  in  f/te  likeness 
of  men ;  and  being  foiuid  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  hum- 
bled himself  and  became  obedient  unto  deatii,  even 
the  death  of  tlie  cross."  (Phil.  ii.  5-S.)  This  is 
a  simple  statement  that  Jesus,  a  Divine  Person, 
brought  his  nature  into  the  hunifin  body,  and  was 
subject  to  all  its  huvs  and  conditions.  No  one  can 
extract  from  this  the  notion  of  two  intermixed  soids 
in  one  nature. 

The  same  fonn  of  statement  appears  in  Romans  viii. 
8:  "For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was 
weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in 
the  Ukenem  of  miftd  fei<fh  and  for  sin.  condemned  sin  in 
the  flesh."  There  is  no  hint  here  of  joining  a  himian 
soul  to  tlie  divine.  In  Ui>t  a  single  passage  of  the  New 
Testament  is  such  an  idea  even  suggested.    The  Ian- 
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gtiage  which  is  used  on  this  siil)ject  is  Buch  as  coulcl 
not  have  been  employed  by  one  who  had  in  his  mind 
the  notion  of  two  houIs  in  coexistence. 

Ah  it  is  nnsale  to  depart  from  the  obvious  teaching 
of  the  wacred  Scriptures  on  a  theme  so  far  reinovcHl 
from  all  human  knowledge,  we  shall  not,  in  this  Life  of 
our  Ijonh  render  ourselves  subject  to  the  hopeless  con- 
fusions of  the  theories  of  the  schools,  but  shall  cling  to 
the  simple  and  intelligible  representations  of  the  Word. 
"  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness :  God  was  manifeM 
in  the  /e^sh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels^ 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world, 
received  up  into  glory/'     (1  Tim.  iii.  16.) 

The  Divine  Spirit  came  into  the  world,  in  the  person 
of  Jesus,  not  bearing  the  attributes  of  Deity  in  their 
full  disclosure  and  power.  He  came  into  the  world 
to  subject  his  spirit  to  that  whole  discipline  and  expe- 
rience through  which  every  mun  must  pass.  He  veiled 
his  royalty  ;  he  folded  back,  as  it  were,  within  himself 
those  ineffable  powers  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  free 
spirit  in  heaven.  He  went  into  captivity  to  him'^elf, 
wrapping  in  weakness  and  forget  fulness  his  divine  en- 
ergies, while  he  was  a  babe.  *'  Being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man/'  he  was  subject  to  that  gradual  unfolding  of 
his  buried  powers  which  belongs  to  infancy  and  child- 
hood. *'Aud  the  child  ffrew^  and  trnxed  strrnig  in 
spirit.'*  He  was  subject  to  the  restrictions  whicli  hold 
and  hinder  common  men.  He  was  to  come  back  to 
himself  little  by  little.  Who  shall  say  that  God  can- 
not put  himself  into  finite  conditions  ?  Though  as  a 
free  spirit  God  cannot  grow,  yet  as  fettered  in  the  llesh 
he  may.  Breaking  out  at  times  with  amazing  power,  in 
single  directions,  yet  at  other  times  feeling  the  mist 
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of  humanity  resting  upon  his  eyes,  he  declares,  *'  Of 
that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the 
angels  whirh  are  in  heaven,  neither  ihe  Sort,  but  the 
Father/'  This  is  just  the  experienee  which  we  should 
expect  in  a  being  whose  prolileni  of  life  was,  not 
the  disclosure  of  the  full  power  and  glory  of  God*s 
natural  attributes,  but  the  luauifestation  of  the  love 
of  Ood,  and  of  the  extreuiities  of  sel!-renunciation  to 
which  the  Divine  heart  would  submit,  in  the  rearing 
up  from  animalism  ajid  passion  his  family  of  children. 
The  incessiiut  looking  for  the  signs  of  di\ine  power 
and  of  infinite  attributes,  in  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus, 
whose  mission  it  was  to  bring  the  Divine  Spirit  within 
the  eonrlitions  of  feeble  humanity,  is  as  if  one  should 
search  a  dethroned  king,  in  exile,  for  his  crown  and  iiis 
sceptre.  We  are  not  to  look  for  a  glorified,  an  en- 
throned Jesus,  but  for  God  manifest  *//  the  fie.sh:  and 
in  this  view  the  very  limitations  and  seeming  discrep- 
ancies in  a  Divine  life  become  congruous  parts  of  the 
whole  sublime  problem. 

We  are  to  remember  that*  whatever  view  of  the 
mystery  be  taken,  there  will  be  dilficulties  which  no 
ingenuity  can  solve.  But  we  are  to  distiuguisli  be- 
tween difficulties  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  Infinite,  and  those  which  are  but  the  iiTipeifections 
of  our  own  philosophy.  In  the  one  case,  the  perplex- 
ity Hes  in  the  weakness  of  our  reason  ;  in  tlie  other,  in 
the  weakness  of  our  reasoning.  The  former  will  always 
be  bunlensorae  enough,  without  adding  to  it  the  pres- 
8m^  of  that  extraordinary  theory  of  the  Incamation, 
which,  without  a  single  express  Scriptural  stateiuent  in 
its  support,  works  out  a  compound  divine  nature^  ^vith- 
out  analogue  or  parallel  in  human  mental  philosophy. 
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Early  theologians  believed  suflering  to  be  inconsistr 
ent  witli  the  Divine  perfection.  ImpaHsivity  wa^  e8- 
Hentiiil  to  true  divinity.  With  such  idea.**  of  the  Divine 
nriture,  how  could  they  believe  that  Je.suw,  a  man  of 
Hiiflering,  and  acquainted  with  grief,  was  divine  ?  A 
human  soul  was  therefore  conjoined  t«  the  tlivine,  and 
to  that  human  element  were  u-scribed  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  weaknesH  and  sulTering  which  they  shrank  from 
imputing  to  the  Deity.  This  disordered  reverence  was 
corroborated  by  imperfect  notions  of  what  constitutes 
a  true  nmnhood.  If  God  became  a  true  man,  they 
argueil,  he  must  have  had  a  human  soul  As  if  the 
Divine  nature  clothed  in  flesh  did  not  constitute  the 
most  absolute  manhood^  and  fill  up  the  whole  ideal ! 

Man's  nature  and  God^s  nature  do  not  differ  in  kind, 
but  in  degree  of  the  same  attributes.  Love  in  God 
is  love  in  man.  Justice^  mercy,  benevolence,  are  not 
diflerent  in  nature,  but  only  in  degree  of  power  and 
excellence.  ^'And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  after  our  likeness."  (Gen.  i.  26.)  **In 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  .  .  ,  • 
Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,*'  etc 
(Actsxvii.  28,  290 

This  identification  of  the  di\ine  and  the  human  n« 
ture  was  one  of  tlie  grand  results  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  beauty  and  preciousness  of  Christ's  earfh///  life 
consist  in  its  being  a  true  tiirine  life,  a  presentation 
to  us,  in  fonns  that  we  can  comprehend,  of  the  very 
thoughts^  feelings,  and  actions  of  God  when  placed  in 
our  condition  in  this  mortal  life.  To  insert  two  nar 
tures  is  to  dissolve  the  charm. 

Christ  was  very  God*  Yet,  when  clothed  with  a  hu- 
man body^  and  made  subject   through   that  body  to 
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phypJical  laws,  he  was  then  a  man,  of  the  same  moral 
faculties  as  man,  of  the  same  mental  nature,  subject 
to  precisely  the  same  trials  and  t^emptatioiis,  only  with- 
out the  weakness  of  sin.  A  human  soul  is  nut  some- 
thing^ other  and  difierent  from  the  Divine  soul.  It  Ls  a^* 
like  it  as  the  son  is  like  \m  father.  God  is  father,  man 
ia  son.  As  God  in  our  place  becomes  human, —  such 
being  the  similarity  of  the  essential  natures,  —  so 
man  in  God  becomes  divhie.  Thus  we  learn  not  only 
to  what  our  numhood  is  coming,  but  wlien  the  Divine 
Spirit  takes  our  whole  condition  upon  himself!,  we  see 
the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  the 
private  and  domestic  inclinations  of  God,  What  he 
was  on  earth,  in  his  syiu]>athies,  tJistes,  friendships, 
generous  familiarities,  gentle  condescensions,  we  shjdl 
find  him  to  be  in  heaven,  only  in  a  profusion  and 
amplitude  of  disclosure  far  beyond  the  earthly  hint^ 
and  glimpses. 

The  teal's  of  Christ  were  born  of  tlic  ftesh,  but 
the  tender  sympathy  which  showed  ib^elf  by  those 
precious  tokens  dwells  unwa^^ted  and  forever  in 
the  nature  of  God.  Tlie  gentleness,  the  compas- 
sion^ the  patience,  the  loving  habit,  the  truth  and 
equity,  which  were  displayed  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  Saviour,  were  not  so  many  experiences  of  a  hu- 
man soul  mated  with  the  Divine*  hut  were  the 
proper  expressions  of  the  very  Divine  soul  itself,  ihat 
men  migbt  see,  in  God,  a  true  and  perfect  manhood. 
When  Jesus,  standing  before  his  disciples  as  a  full 
man,  was  asked  to  reveal  God  the  Father,  he  an- 
swered, **  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father/' 
Manhood  is  nearer  to  godhood  than  we  have  been 
wont  to  believe. 
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CHAPTER      IV. 


CHILD BOOD  ANB   RESIDENCE  AT  NAZARETH. 


The  parents  of  Jesns  returned  to  Nazareth,  and  there 
for  manyyeai*s  the j  and  their  child  were  to  dwell 

There  was  nothing  that  we  know  of,  to  distinguish 
this  ehdd  from  any  other  that  ever  was  huj  ii.  It  i)its,seil 
througli  tlie  twilight  of  infnney  a;^  helpless  and  depend- 
ent as  all  other  chilih'en  must  ever  l)e.  If  we  had 
tlwelt  at  Nazareth  and  daily  seen  the  child  Jesus,  we 
shoidd  have  seen  the  cradle-life  of  other  children.  This 
wa«  no  prothgy;  He  did  not  speak  wonderful  wisdoni 
in  his  iiilancy.  He  slept  or  waked  upon  his  luother'n 
bosom,  as  all  children  do.  He  unfolded,  fii'st  the  per- 
ceptive reason,  afterw^ards  the  voluntary  powers.  He 
was  nourished  and  he  grew  under  the  same  laws  which 
govern  infant  life  now.  This  then  was  not  a  divinity 
coming  througli  the  clouds  into  human  life,  full-orhetl, 
triumphing  with  the  undiminished  streugtii  of  a 
heavenly  nature  over  those  conditions  wdiich  men  must 
bear.  If  this  was  a  divine  person,  it  was  a  divine 
child,  and  childhood  meant  latent  power,  undeveloped 
faculty,  imripe  organs;  a  being  without  habits,  without 
character,  without  experience ;  a  cluster  of  germs,  a 
branch  full  of  unblossonied  buds,  a  mere  seed  of  man- 
hood. Except  his  niotherV  anns,  there  was  no  circle  of 
light  about  his  head,  fondly  as  artists  have  loved  to  paint 
it     But  for  the  after-record  of  Scriptures,  w^e  should 
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have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  child  ditiered  in  any 
respect  from  ordinary  children.  Yet  this  wa^s  tlie  Son 
of  God!  This  was  that  Word  of  whom  John  spake: 
**  In  the  beginning  wa*H  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  tm.^  God  !" 

It  was  natural  that  Joseph  and  Mary  should  desire 
to  settle  in  JudiBa.  Not  alone  becanse  here  wa*s  the 
home  of  their  father  David,  but  especially  because^ 
when  once  they  believed  their  son  Jesus  destined  to  ful- 
fil tlie  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  they  would 
wish  him  to  be  educated  near  to  Jerusalera.  To  them, 
doubtless,  the  Temple  and  its  priesthood  were  yet  the 
highest  exponent*^  of  religion. 

Divine  Providence  however  removed  him  as  far 
fru!!i  the  Temple  and  its  influences  a^^  possible.  Half- 
heathen  Galilee  was  better  for  his  youth  than  Jeru- 
salem.   To  Nazareth  we  must  look  for  his  early  Iiistorv. 

♦•  •• 

But  what  can  be  gleaned  there,  when  for  twelve 
years  of  childhood  the  only  syllable  of  history  uttered 
is,  ^And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit, 
filled  with  wisdom,  and  the  grace  of  God  wiis  upon 
him?" 

Not  a  single  fact  is  recorded  of  his  appearance, 
his  infantine  ways;  what  his  jmrents  thought,  what 
his  brothers  and  sisters  thought  of  him;  the  im- 
pression made  by  him  upon  neighbors  ;  whether  he 
went  to  school ;  how  early,  if  at  iiU,  he  put  his  hand  to 
work ;  whether  he  was  lively  and  gay,  or  sad  and 
thoughtfid,  or  both  by  turns ;  whether  he  was  medita- 
tive and  refined,  standing  apart  from  others,  or  robust^ 
and  addicted  to  sports  among  his  young  associates : 
no  one  knows,  or  can  know,  whatever  may  be  inferred 
or  suspected.     He  emerges  for  a  moment  into  history 
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at  twelve  years  of  age,  going  with  his  parents  to  Jeru* 
galem.  That  gUmpse  is  the  la,st  which  is  given  uh  for 
the  next  sixteen  or  eighteen  yeaix 

But  regarding  a  life  over  which  men  have  hung  with 
an  interest  so  absorhing^  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  the 
imagination*  There  will  always  be  a  fiUbig  up  of 
the  vacant  spaces.  If  not  done  by  the  pen,  it  will 
none  the  les8  be  done  in  some  more  fanciful  way  by 
free  thought.s^  which,  incited  both  by  ciu^iosity  aiid 
devotion,  will  hover  over  the  probabilities  when 
there  is  nothing  better.  Nor  need  this  be  mischiev- 
ous. There  are  certain  generic  experiences  which 
must  have  befallen  Jesus,  because  they  belong  to  all 
huHian  life.  He  was  a  child.  He  wa.s  subject  tci 
parental  authority.  He  lived  among  citizens  and  un- 
der the  laws.  He  ate,  drank,  laliored,  wjvs  weary,  re- 
freshed himself  by  sleep.  He  mingled  among  nien> 
transacted  affairs  with  them,  and  exrhanged  daily 
salut4itions.  He  was  pleased  or  displeased ;  he  was 
glad  often  and  often  sorrowful.  He  was  subject  to  the 
oscillations  of  mood  which  belong  to  Gnely  organized 
persons.  There  must  Iiave  been  manifestations  of  filial 
love.  In  looking  upon  men  he  was  subject  to  emo- 
tions of  grief,  pity,  and  indignation,  or  of  sympatliy 
and  approval  He  was  a  eliild  before  he  was  a  man. 
He  had  those  nameless  graces  which  belong  to  all 
mgenuous  boys;  and  though  lie  must  liave  seemed 
precocious^  at  least  to  his  own  houseliold,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  was  thought  remarkable  by  his 
fellow-t^itizens.  On  the  other  hand,  none  were  les.s 
prepared  to  see  him  take  a  prominent  part  in  pub- 
lic aflEairs  than  the  very  people  wlio  had  known  him 
from  infancy.     "  Whence  hath  thiM  man  this  wisdom. 
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and  these  mighty  works  ?  Is  not  this  the  Ciirpeiiter's 
8on?  Is  not  his  mother  culled  Mary  ?  and  his  brethren, 
James,  antl  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas  ?  and  his  sifters, 
are  they  not  all  with  us  ? ''- —  this  is  not  the  language  of 
admii^ing  neighboi-s,  who  had  thought  the  hoy  a  pi-od* 
igy  and  had  always  predicted  that  he  would  hecomc 
remarkable!  This  incident  throws  back  a  light  upon 
his  childhood.  K  he  went  through  the  ordinary  evolu- 
tions of  youth  it  is  certain  that  the  universal  experi- 
ences of  that  period  must  have  befallen  liiuL  Nothing 
could  be  more  unnatural  than  to  suppose  that  he  was 
a  child  without  a  childhood,  a  full  aud  perfect  lieing 
cleft  from  the  Aluiighty,  as  Minerva  was  fabled  to  have 
come  froui  the  lieu<l  of  Jupiter;  who,  though  a  Jew, 
in  Nas&areth,  probably  following  a  ear|ieuter*s  trade, 
wa»  yet  but  a  celestial  image,  a  white  and  slen- 
der figtire  floating  in  a  half'spiritual  tiansfiguration 
through  the  days  of  a  glorified  childhood.  He  was 
**the  Son  of  Man"  —  a  real  boy,  as  afterwards  he  was 
a  most  manly  man*  He  knew  every  step  of  growth ; 
he  underwent  the  babe  s  experience  of  knowing  noth- 
ing, the  childX  of  knowing  a  little,  the  imiversal  neces- 
sity of  development! 

But  there  is  a  questitm  of  education,  which  luis  been 
much  considered.  Was  the  development  of  his  nature 
the  result  of  internal  forces?  Or  was  he, as  other  men 
are  wont  to  he,  powerfully  affected  by  external  circum- 
stances? Was  his  imagination  touched  and  enriched 
by  the  exquisite  scenery  about  him  ?  Did  tlie  historic 
aasociationi*  of  all  this  (ialilean  region  amund  him 
develop  a  temper  of  patriotism?  Wai*  his  monil  nature 
educated  by  the  repulsion  of  ignoble  men,  —  by  the 
necessity  of  toil, — ^bv  the  synagogue, — ^by  his  mother 
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at  home, — and  by  \m  hourB  of  noUtary  meditation,  and 
of  holy  comm onion  with  God  ? 

That  Jesus  was  sensitive  to  every  influence  which 
would  shape  an  honorable  nature,  is  not  to  be  doulited^ 
But  whether  there  was  more  tlian  mere  recipiency, 
may  well  be  questioned.  Circumstances  may  have 
been  the  occasions,  but  not  the  causes,  of  development 
to  a  divine  niuid,  obscured  in  a  human  !>ody,  and  learn- 
ing to  regain  its  power  and  splendor  by  the  steps  w^hich 
in  coinmi>n  men  are  called  growth. 

We  shall  make  a  brief  discuasion  of  tlie  point  a 
means  of  setting  before  the  nund  the  jiliysical  features 
of  Galilee,  and  the  local  influences  which  prevailed 
there  during  our  Loixls  life. 

If  it  was  desirable  Uj  bring  up  the  child  Jesus  as  far 
as  possible  1mm  the  Temple  influence,  in  Palestine  and 
yet  not  under  excessive  Jewish  influence,  no  place  could 
have  been  chosen  better  than  Nazareth.  It  was  a 
small  village,  obs(*urej  and  remote  from  Jerusalem.  Its 
very  name  had  never  occurred  m  the  Old  Testament 
records.  And  though,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Gal- 
ilee was  made  the  seat  of  Jewish  schools  of  religion, — 
Sepharisj  but  a  few^  miles  north  of  Nazjireth,  being 
the  head-quartei's^ — yet,  at  oiu^  Lonls  birth,  jvnd  dur- 
ing his  whole  life,  this  region  of  Palestine  w^as  but 
little  affected  by  Jerusalem.,  The  population  w(us  a 
mixed  one,  made  up  of  many  different  nationalities. 
A  debased  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  after  their  ca|>- 
tivity  had  wandered  back,  with  Jewish  blood  and 
heathun  manners.  The  Roman  annies  and  Roman 
rulers  had  brought  into  the  province  a  great  many 
foreigners.  A  large  Gentile  population  had  divided 
with   native   Jews   the    towns    and   villages.      Greeks 
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Bw^anned  in  the  larger  coiiiijiercial  towns.  Galilee  was, 
far  more  thtin  Jiidii?a,  cosmopolitan.  Commerce  and 
nianufactores  had  thriven  by  the  side  of  agriculture, 
Josephus  says  that  Galilee  had  more  than  two  hun- 
dred cities  and  villages,  the  smallest  of  which  con- 
tained not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  uihabitant^.  This 
seemjs  an  extravagant  statement,  hut  it  will  sen^e  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  great  populousness  of  the  prov- 
ince in  which  the  youth  of  Jesus  was  spent  und  iu 
which  also  his  public  life  wa,**  chiefly  passed.  The  in* 
fluences  which  had  changed  the  people  had  provincial- 
ized tlieir  language.  A  Galilean  was  known  hy  his 
speech,  which  seems  to  have  been  regaitled  as  unre- 
lined  and  vidgar.^ 

Auioiig  such  a  people  was  the  Lord  reared.  If,  ns 
is  probable,  he  followed  his  father's  business  and 
worked  among  the  connnon  people,  we  may  perceive 
that  his  education,  remote  from  the  Temple,  not  only 
saved  him  from  the  iutluciice  of  tlic  dead  iiud  corrupt 
schools  of  Jerasalem,  but  brought  him  into  sympa- 
thetic relations  with  the  most  lowly  in  life.  In  all  his 
after  ministry,  apart  from  his  divine  insight,  he  could 
of  his  own  experience  undei"stand  tlie  feelings,  tastes, 
and  needs  of  his  audiences.  *^  The  common  people  he^ud 
him  gladly.'*  He  had  sprung  ftx>m  among  them.  Me 
had  been  reared  in  their  pursuits  and  habits.  For 
thirty  years  he  wa«  a  man  anioni^  men,  a  lalH>rin«^  man 
among  laboring  men.  It  is  in  this  contact  with  liuman 
life  on  all  its  sides,  —  with  the  pure  Jew,  with  the 
degenerate  Jew,  with  the  Greek,  the  Phaniician,  the 
Homaii,  the  Syrian, —  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  most 
fruitful  results  of  the   Lord's  youtli  and   manhood  in 
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Nazaretli  and  the  surrounding  region*  In  this  rich  and 
populoiLs  province  the  civilized  world  was  epitomized, 
Je«us  had  never  travelled  as  did  ancient  philo.Hopher« ; 
but  he  had  probably  come  in  contact  more  largely  with 
variouH  bunuin  nature  by  staying  at  home,  than  they 
had  by  going  abroad* 

The  village  of  Nazareth  had  a  bad  reputation.  This 
i.s  shown  in  the  surprised  question  of  NathunacK  who, 
being  n  resident  of  Cana,  iu  it8  innnediate  neighhiu*- 
hood,  undoubtedly  reflected  the  popular  estimate,  **  Can 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  "  This  ques- 
tiou  incidentally  shows,  also,  that  our  Lord's  childhood 
had  not  been  one  of  portents  and  marvels,  and  had 
not  exhibited  any  such  singular  characteristics  a^  to 
create  iu  the  region  about  him  such  a  reputation  as 
easily  grows  up  among  ignorant  people  around  any 
peculiarity  in  childhood.  Something  of  the  spirit 
wliicli  had  given  Nazareth  such  bad  repute  shows 
itself  on  the  occasion  of  our  Lcjrd's  hrst  preaching 
there,  when,  as  the  application  of  his  discourse  was 
closer  than  they  liked,  the  people  offered  him  per- 
sonal violence,  showing  them  to  be  unrestrained,  pas- 
sionate, and  bloodthirsty. 

The  town,  or  as  it  then  was,  the  village,  of  Nazareth 
wa«  an  exquisite  gem  in  a  noble  setting.  All  writers 
grow  enthusiastic  in  the  description  of  its  beauty,  —  a 
beauty  which  continues  to  this  day.  Stanley,  in  part 
quoting  Richardson,  says :  *^  Fifteen  gently  rounded 
hULs  seem  as  if  they  had  met  to  form  an  enclosure  for 
this  peaceful  basin.  They  rise  round  it  like  the  edge 
of  a  shell  to  guard  it  from  intrusion.  It  is  a  rich  and 
beautiful  field  in  the  midst  of  these  green  hills^  abound- 
ing in  gay  flow^ers,  in  fig-trees,  small  gardens,  hedges  of 
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the  prickly  pear ;  and  the  dense  rice-grass  afford.s  an 
ab  inidimt  pani  are/*  ^ 

The  town  was  built  not  upon  the  summit,  but  upon 
[the  sides,  of  a  high  hill.  The  basin  runs  from  north- 
to  southwest,  and  it  is  from  it*i  western  slope  that 
the  village  of  Nazareth  looks  foith. 

It  must  needs  be  that,  in  his  boyhood  wimdering^s, 
Jesus  often  ascended  tu  the  top  t>f  the  hill,  to  look  over 
the  w'ule  scene  which  opened  before  the  eye.  It  often 
happens  that  the  finest  panoramas  in  mountain  coun- 
tries are  not  those  seen  from  the  highest  points.  The 
peculiar  coufonnations  of  the  laud  frefpiently  j^ive  to 
compamtively  low  positions  a  view  both  wider  and  no- 
bler than  is  obtained  from  a  fourfold  height.  The 
hill  of  Nazareth  yielded  a  view  not  equalled  in  Pales- 
tine,—  surpassing  that  seen  from  the  top  of  Tabor. 
The  village  itself,  built  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  hills 
which  form  the  mile-long  basin,  was  tour  hundred  feet 
below  the  summit,  and  was  so  much  shut  in  by  sur* 
rounding  heigh taS  that  it  had  but  little  outlook.  But 
from  the  hill-top  behind  the  village  one  looked  fbrtli 
upon  almost  tlie  whole  of  (Jalilee, —  from  Lebanon,  find 
from  Hennon,  always  white  with  snow,  in  the  lar  north 
and  northea.st,  dow^n  to  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  with 
Hattin,  Tabor,  Little  Hemion,  Gilboa,  on  the  east  and 
southeast;  the  hills  of  Samaria  on  the  south;  Cannel 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  soutliwest  and  west. 
Two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Nazareth  stretched 
clear  across  the  breadth  of  Galilee  the  noblest  plain 
of  Palestine, — ^Esdnielou,  (which  name  is  but  a  modi- 
fication of  the  old  word  Jezreel),  a  meadow-like  plain 
with  an  undulating  surface,  or,  as  it  w^ould  be  called  in 

>  Smai  and  PaUMtine^  p.  357. 
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our  Western  phmse,  a  rolling  prairie,  three  or  foiir 
miles  wnde  at  Oj^  widest^  and  about  fifteen  in  length. 

These  names  recall  some  of  the  most  romantie 
and  critical  events  of  the  old  Jewish  history.  The 
places  were  identihed  with  the  patriarchs^  the  judges, 
tlie  prophets,  and  the  kings  of  Israel.  Across  the 
great  plain  of  Jezreel  the  tide  of  battle  has  not  cea*sed 
to  flow,  age  itfter  age  ;  the  Midianite,  the  Auialekite, 
the  Syrian,  tiie  Philistine,  each  in  turn  rushed  through 
this  open  gate  among  the  Iiills,  alternately  conquering; 
and  conquered.  It«  modern  history  has  made  good  its 
ancient  experience.  It  has  been  the  battle-field  of 
ages;  and  the  threat  of  war  so  continually  hangn 
over  it,  that,  while  it  is  the  richest  and  most  fruitful 
part  of  Palestine,  there  is  not  to-day  an  inhabited  city 
or  village  in  its  whole  extent. 

The  beauty  of  all  this  region  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  gives  rise  to  endless  praise  from  travel- 
lers.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  scene  does  not 
owe  much  to  local  contrast^  and  whether,  if  it  were 
transported  to  England  or  to  America,  wdiere  moisture 
is  perpetual,  and  a  kinder  sun  stimulates  but  seUloni 
scorcheS;,  it  would  maintain  its  reputation.  But  in  one 
respect,  probably,  it  excels  all  foreign  contrasts,  and 
that  is,  in  the  variety,  succession,  and  brilliancy  of  its 
Howers,  The  fields  fairly  glow  with  colors,  which 
change  every  month,  and  only  in  August  disappear 
from  the  plain ;  and  even  then,  retreating  to  the  cool 
ravines  and  edges  of  the  mountains,  they  bloom  on, 
Tlie  region  swanns  with  singing-lurds  of  every  phuu- 
age,  besides  countless  flocks  of  birds  for  game.' 

*  Professor  J,  L.  Portvr,  in  Kitto's  Bihtical  Enajdopiedia  (Art.  "  Galilee*') 
Baya :  **  Lowt^r  Galilve  was  a  land  of  buBbaadmen,  famed  for  its  com^ficldii,  a9 
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The  wliole  of  OalOee  is  to  every  modern  traveller 
mfide  prolbimdiy  interesting  by  the  life  of  Christ, 
which  was  so  hirgely  spent  in  it.  But  no  thoughtful 
mind  can  help  asking,  Wliat  did  it  do  to  him  ? 

Of  this  the  Gospels  are  silent.  No  record  is  made  of 
his  youthful  tastes,  or  of  his  manhood  pursuits.  We  are 
unwilling  to  believe  that  he  never  ascended  the  hill  to 
look  out  over  the  noble  panorama,  and  still  less  are  we 
willing  to  believe  that  he  beheld  all  that  was  there 
without  sensibility,  or  even  with  only  an  nrdiuRry  hu- 
man sensitiveness  to  nature.  We  cannot  doul>t  that 
he  beheld  the  scenes  with  a  grander  impulse  tlian  man 
ever  knew.  He  was  in  his  own  world.  ^^All  things 
were  made  by  him  ;  and  without  him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made/'  But  whetlier  this  knowledge 
existed  during  his  childhood,  or  whether  he  came  to 
the  full  recognition  of  his  prior  relations  to  the  world 
gradually  and  only  in  the  lat^r  years  of  his  Hfe,  may 
be  surmised,  but  cannot  be  known. 

It  in  certain  that  the  general  statements  which  have 
recently  been  made,  respecting  the  intluenc^e  of  Naza- 
reth and  its  surroundings  upon  the  unfolding  of  his 
genius,  are   without  either   positive  historic  evidence 

Upjier  GalilcH*  wttj*  for  ito  oUvegroYes  and  Judfipa  for  itn  vijieyunlsi.  Tlie  ridi 
soil  remninf*,  and  then*  are  HtiU  some  fnatfiil  fields;  Imt  its  inhabitants  are  fvvt 
in  number,  ami  its  chtrnx'st  plains  are  destjliiter!  by  thi'  wild  Bedouin,  (lali- 
lee  was*  and  i^  also  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  wild  tlowt-rs. 
In  early  spring  the  whole  eountry  ia  spangled  with  them,  ami  the  air  \»  fillt'il 
with  theu*  otiors.  Birds,  too,  are  exceefling!y  numeroufl.  The  rc>i*ky 
hanks  are  all  alive  with  partri  Ig^s ;  the  meadows  ^warm  with  quails  and 
larks ;  *  the  voice  of  the  turtk*  *  resounds  throutrh  every  grove ;  and  pigeons 
are  heard  ecx»injsr  hij;h  up  in  the  elilFs  and  |p:Ien-t<ide8,  and  are  seen  in  Ifocks 
hovering  over  the  isjrii-fields.  Tlie  writer  hais  travelled  throujurh  Galilee  at 
various  iseasona,  and  has  always  been  stniek  with  some  new  beauty  ;  the  deli- 
cate verdure  of  spring,  and  its  blush  of  dowers,  the  mellow  tints  of  autumn, 
and  the  russet  hues  of  the  oak-fon^sts  in  winter,  have  aU  their  charms*" 
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or  any  internal  evidence  to  be  found  in  his  di8COurBe%:i 
conversations,  and  parables. 

The  slightest  study  of  our  LorfVs  discourses  will 
8how  that  he  made  almost  no  use  of  nature,  as  such, 
in  his  thouglits  and  teachings.  He  had  in  his  hands 
the  writings  of  the  old  ]ji*ophet.s  of  his  nation,  and  he 
was  fiuniliar  with  their  contenti^.  In  them  he  beheld 
all  tlie  aspects  of  nature,  whatever  was  sublime,  and 
whatever  was  beautiful,  employed  to  enforce  the  leasons 
of  morality  with  a  power  and  poetic  beauty  whicli  had 
then  no  parallel,  and  which  have  since  had  no  rival 
But  there  would  seem  to  hjive  been  in  his  own  use  of 
language  a  striking  avoidance  of  the  style  of  tlie  proph- 
ets.  In  the  employment  of  natural  object*^,  no  contriust 
can  be  imagined  greater  than  that  between  the  records 
of  the  Evaugelists  and  the  pages  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ilabakkuk,  and  the  Psalmists.  Our  Lord  never  drew 
ilkistnitions  from  original  and  wild  nature,  but  fmm  na^ 
ture  after  it  had  felt  the  hand  of  man.  Hunuin  occu- 
pations furnish  the  staple  of  his  parables  and  illustra- 
tions* It  was  the  city  set  upon  a  hill  that  our  Lord 
selected,  not  the  high  hill  itself,  or  a  mountain;  vines 
and  fig-treeS;,  but  not  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  nor  the 
oaks.  The  plough,  the  yoke,  the  seed-sowing,  the  har- 
vest-fieldj  flocks  of  sheep,  bargains,  corns,  magistrates, 
courts  of  justice,  domestic  scenes,  —  these  are  the  pre- 
ferred images  in  our  Saviours  discourses.  And  yet  he 
had  been  l>rought  up  in  sight  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ;  for  thirty  years,  at  a  few  steps  from  his  liome,  he 
might  have  looked  on  Mount  Hermon,  lifted  up  in  soli- 
tude above  the  reach  of  summer;  the  historv  of  his 
people  was  identified  with  Tabor,  with  Mount  Gilboa, 
with  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  —  but  he  made  no  use  of  them. 
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The  very  changes  which  war  had  wrought  upon  tha 
face  of  the  country, — ^the  destruction  of  fore.sts,  the 
dmng  up  of  springs  of  water,  the  breaking  do\vn  of 
terraces^  the  waste  of  soil,  and  the  destruction  of  \^ne- 
yards,  —  were  f*triking  analogies  of  the  effects  of  the 

[passions  upon  human  nature.  Yet  no  alhision  is  made 
to  these  things.  Tliere  are  in  the  Gospel  narratives  no 
waves,  clouds^  stonns,  lions,  eagles,  mountains,  forests, 
plains,* 

The  lihes  and  the  sparrows  and  the  reed  shaken  by 
the  wind  are  the  only  purely  natural  objects  which  he 
uses.  For  water  and  light  (with  the  one  excejition  of 
lightning)  are  employed  in  their  relations  of  utility. 
The  illustration  of  the  setting  sim  (Matt  xvi.  2)  is 
but  the  quotation  of  a  common  proverb.     The  Jordan 

I  was  the  one  great  historic  stream :  it  is  not  alluded 
to.  The  cities  that  were  once  on  the  pLiin,  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  are  held  up  m  solemn  warning  j  but 
that  most  impressive  moral  s^^ibol,  the  Dead  Sea  it- 

*  When  Moses  would  show  God's  tender  care  of  iRrt^cl,  it  wiui  the  eagle 
that  n^prcsented  God.  **  As  nn  eagle  stim'th  tip  her  nesl,  flutiereth  over 
her  young»  spreiwleth  abro«ul  her  wings,  takrth  them<  bearcth  them  on  h«r 
wingfi  •■,  *o  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him/*     (Deut.  xxil«  11,  12.) 

The  profound  care  of  our  Lon!  wa*  represented  by  him  in  the  figure  of 
a  hirri,  Imt  taken  from  hufh.-indry.  **  How  olU^n  would  I  have  giithi*rt'd  thy 
ehildren  kjjrether,  even  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings, 
and  ye  would  not ! " 

The  eame  contrafit  exlstj^  in  tlie  employment  of  illastrations  drawn  from 
the  floral  kingilom.  Had  Rtukin  been  writing,  instead  of  Solomon,  he  eon  Id 
not  have  shown  a  rarer  intimaey  with  Howlts  than  is  exhibited  in  Solr»- 
mon*s  Songs*  **  I  am  the  ro«e  of  Sharon,  and  tin*  lily  of  the  valleys.  As 
the  lily  among  thorns,  so  is  roy  love  among  daughter*.  As  the  a[»plcytree 
among  the  trec«  of  tlie  wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the  scjns.**  **  My  l)e- 
luvetl  spoke,  and  said  anto  me,  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  c*ome 
tway.  For  lo,  tlie  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowem  ap- 
J>«*aron  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  binlfl  n  oome,  and  the  voire  fjf 
I  tlie  turtle  [ilove]  u  heanl  in  our  land.  Tlie  fig*trfe  pntteth  forth  her  green 
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eelf,  Christ  did  not  mentioa  We  mu8t  not  allow  our 
thou^'hts  to  suppose  that  the  Tjords  »oul  did  not  see 
or  feel  that  natural  beauty  which  he  had  himself  cre- 
ated and  which  he  had  through  age?:?  reproduced  with 
each  year.  The  reanons  why  his  teaching  i^boulil  be 
unadorned  and  simple  are  not  h;ird  to  find.  The 
literary  styles  which  are  most  universally  attractive^ 
and  which  are  least  subject  to  the  capricioas  change 
of  popular  ta«te,  are  those  wliieh  are  ricli  in  material, 
but  transparently  shnple  in  fonn.  Much  as  men  ad- 
mire the  grandeur  of  the  prophets,  they  dwell  on  the 
words  of  Christ  with  a  more  natural  companionship 
and  far  more  enduring  satisfaction. 

Although  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  Christ  fol- 
lowed his  fathers  trade,  yet  Mark  represents  the  dis- 
aflected  people  of  Nazareth,  on  the  occasion  of  an  un- 
popular sermon,  as  saying  of  Jesus,  **  Is  not  this  the 
cai^enter?"     (Mark  vi.  3,) 

We  should  not  give  to  the  term  ''carpenter  "  the  close 

fig«,  »n«i  the  vim-i*  with  iho  tender  grape  give  a  goodly  smell."  In  Uii« 
joyous  synipnthy  with  nuturet  the  Song  flows  on  like  a  brook  friiigetl 
with  iiieaciow-llower!!,  **A  gnrden  enclosed  is  ray  sistCT,  mj  upouse.  ♦  .  . 
Tliy  plant*  are  an  on*hard  of  pome^ranatca,  with  pleasant  fruits;  oun- 
pliirt\  with  fpikeiiartl,  Spikenanl  nnd  saffron;  calamii»  and  cinnamoD, 
vviili  all  tne?  of"  frank inc en !*e ;  myrrh,  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices  : 
a  Ibiint^iin  of  gardt'iii*,  a  well  of  living  watt^rs,  and  streaini*  trom  Lebanon, 
Awake,  t)  north  wind ;  and  come,  thou  sJouth,  lilow  u|K>n  my  gar«ien,  that 
the  tipieiiff  thereof  may  flow  out.'* 

The  idngle  instance,  in  the  Gospels,  of  an  allusion  to  flowers  is  remarkably 
enough  in  reference  to  this  ver}-  Solomon  whose  words  we  have  ju^t  quoted. 
**  Consider  the  Idie^  of  the  field,  how  they  pn»w ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  8pin;  and  yet  1  say  unto  voti,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  thejse/* 

The  allueuee  and  splendor  of  illustrations,  in  the  Old  Testament,  dra^i 
from  the  pO(»tic  hide  of  nature,  and  in  contrast  with  the  lower  tone  and  tlie 
domesticity  of  New  Te»tameut  ligureSt  will  be  apparent  upon  the  slightest 
comparison. 
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technic4il  meaning  which  it  has  in  our  day.  All  trades, 
as  society  grows  in  civihzation,  become  special,  each 
ftingle  department  making  itself  into  a  trade.  Carv- 
ing, cabinet-making,  joinery,  carpentry,  w^ooden-tool 
making,  domestic -ware  manufactinnng,  tinkering,  are 
each  a  snb-trade  by  itself.  But  in  our  Lord*8  ^ay,  as  it' 
is  yet  m  Palestine,  they  w^ere  all  mcluded  in  one  busi- 

.21688.  Tlie  carpenter  was  a  univei'sal  w'orker  in  wood. 
He  built  bourses  or  fences,  he  made  agricultural  im- 
plements or  toolB,  such  a.s  gpades,  yokes,  ploughs, 
etc.,  or  houseware,  chairs,  tables,  tubs,  etc.  Carving 
a  favorite  part  of  the  wood-worker's  business  in  tlie 
East  to-day,  and  probably  was  so  in  ancient  times. 
Justin  Martyr  says  tliat  Jesus  made  yokes  and  ploughs, 
and  he  spiritualizes  them  as  symbols  of  obedience  cand 
activity.     Even  had  Christ  been  brought  up  to  wealth 

.as  he  was  to  poverty,  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  learned  a  niechani(»al  trade.  lu  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  respects,  the  Jewish  people  were 
in  prudence  greatly  in  advance  of  the  then  civilized 
world.  It  was  not  only  deemed  not  disgracefid  to  leant 
some  numual  trade,  but  a  parent  was  not  thought  to 
have  done  well  by  his  child's  education  who  had  not 
taught  liim  how  to  eam  a  living  by  his  hands.  But 
in  Joseph*s  case,  little  other  education,  it  is  probable, 
had  he  the  means  of  giving  his  son.  John  reconls  the 
surprise  of  tlie  scholai-s  of  the  Temple  upon  occasion 
of  one  of  Christ s  discourses:  '^The  Jews  marvelled, 
saying,  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never 
learned  V'  The  term  "^^  letters "  was  used,  as  it  still  is, 
to  signify  literature,  and  in  this  case  religious  litem^ 
ture,  as  the  Jews  had  no  other.  There  is  no  evidence 
in  the  Loixl's  discourse    that   the   occupations  of  his 
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yotith  liiid  any  special  influence  upon  his  tlioughte  or 
imagiiiatiun.  lie  made  no  allusion  to  toolsj  he  drew 
no  illiistrationH  from  the  proce.ssen  of  construction,  he 
i^aid  nothing  which  would  suggest  that  he  had  wrought 
with  hamnjer  or  saw. 

More  attractive  1o  the  heart^  are  the  probable  in- 
fluences of  home.  It  will  always  make  home  more 
sacred  to  men,  that  tlie  Lord  Jesus  was  reared  by  a 
mother,  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  household.  For 
children,  too,  there  is  a  Saviour,  who  was  in  aU  things 
made  like  unto  them. 

Sacred  history  makes  everything  of  Mary,  and  noth- 
ing of  Joseph.      It  is  taken  for  granted   that  it  was 
with  his  mother  that  Jesus  held   most  intimate  com- 
munion.    The  adoration  of  the  Virgin  by  the  Romish  I 
Church  has  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  this  belief. 
Tliere  is  notliing  improbable  in  it.     But  it  is  pure  sup- 
position, .  There  is  not  a  trace  of  any  facts  to  support 
it      Though  an  ordinary   child   to  others,  that  Jesus 
was  to  his  parents  a  child  of  wonder,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.     Such  manifestations  of  his  nature,  as  broke 
forth  at  twelve    yea  lis  of  age  in   the  Temple  scene, 
must  have  shown   tliemselves  at  other  times  in  vari- 
ous ways    at  home.     Yet  so  entirely  are  our  minds 
absorbed   in  liis  later  teachings,  and  so  wholly  is  hil 
life  summed  up  to  us  in  the   three  years  of  his  min- 
istry, that  we  are  not  accustomed  to  recall  and  fill  out] 
his  youth  as   we  do  his  riper  years.     Who  imaginesl 
the  boy  Jesus  going  or  coming  at  command,  —  leav*l 
ing  home,  with  his  tools,  for  his  daily  work,  —  lifting] 
timber,   la\ing  the  line,  scribing  the  patteni,  fitting  I 
and  finishing  tlie  job,  —  l>argatning  for  work,  demand- 
ing  and  receiving  his  wages,  — conversing  w^ith  fellow- 
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workmen  J  and  mingling  in  tlieir  innocent  amusements? 
Yet  must  not  all  the^se  things  have  been  ?  We  must 
carry  along  with  us  that  interpreting  sentence,  which 
like  a  reftain  .should  come  in  with  every  strain:  "In 
all  things  it  behooved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his 
brethren/'     (Heb.  ii.  17.) 

In  the  synagogue  and  at  home  be  would  become  fa- 
mihar  vvitii  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
itself  was  no  insignificant  education.  The  institutes 
of  Moses  were  rich  in  political  wiKlom.  They  have 
not  yet  expended  their  force.  The  conmionwealth  es- 
tablished in  the  Desert  has  long  ceased,  but  its  seeds 
have  been  sown  in  other  continents ;  and  the  spirit  of 
democracy  which  to-day  is  gaitu'ng  ascendency  in 
every  hmd  has  owed  more  to  the  Mosaic  than  to  any 
other  political  institution. 

The  Saviours  discourses  show  that  his  mind  was 
peculiarly  adapted  to  read  the  Book  of  Proverbs  with 
keen  relisli.  Under  his  eye  the  practical  wisdom  of 
those  curt  sent^nces^  the  insight  into  men's  motives 
which  they  give,  tliose  shrewd  lessons  of  experience, 
must  have  had  a  larger  interpretntion  than  they  were 
wont  to  receive.  If  one  has  observed  how  the  frigid 
annals  of  histor3%  when  Shakespeare  read  them,  blos- 
somed out  into  wonderful  dramas,  he  can  partly  im- 
agine what  Solomon's  philosophy  must  have  become 
under  the  eye  of  Jesus, 

He  lived  in  the  very  sight  of  places  made  memor- 
^able  by  the  deeds  of  his  country's  greatest  meu.  If  he 
eat^on  still  Sabbaths,  upon  the  hill-top,  —  childhke,  alter- 
nately watching  and  musing, — ^he  must  at  times  have 
Been  the  shadowy  fonns  and  heard  the  awful  tones  of 
those  extraonlinary  uhmi,  rhe  Hebrew  prophets.     There 
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was  before  him  Gilboa,  on  which  Samuers  shadow  came 
to  Saul  and  overthrew  him.  Across  these  plaiiiB  and 
over  these  solitary  mountiiins^  Elijah,  that  grandest 
and  most  dramatic  of  the  old  prophets,  had  often 
corae,  and  disappeared  as  soon,  bearing  the  LonVs 
messages,  as  the  simmier  storm  bears  the  lightning. 
He  could  see  the  very  spots  where  Elisha,  prophet  of 
the  gentle  heart.  Iiad  wnnight  kind  miracles. 

The  sword  of  David  liatl  tiaslicd  over  these  plains. 
Hut  it  is  David's  harp  that  has  cuncjuered  the  world, 
and  his  psalms  must  have  been  the  channels  through 
which  the  soul  of  Jesus  often  found  its  way  back 
to  his  Heavenly  Father,  Not  even  in  his  youth  are 
we  to  suppose  tliat  Jesus  received  nnquestioning  the 
writings  of  the  holy  men  of  his  nation.  He  had  come 
to  inspire  a  loftier  morality  than  belonged  to  the 
twiliglit  of  the  past.  How  early  he  came  to  hunself, 
and  felt  ^\athin  liim  the  motions  of  his  (lodhuod,  none 
can  telL  At  twelve  he  overrode  the  interpretations 
of  the  doctors,  and,  as  one  having  authority,  sat  in 
Judgment  uptm  the  imperfect  religion  of  his  ancestors. 
This  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  stands  up  in  his  childliood 
as  Mount  Tidmr  rises  from  the  plain,  —  the  one  soli- 
tary point  of  definite  record. 

At  twelve,  the  Jewish  children  were  reckoned  in  the 
congregation  and  made  tlieir  appe*aranee  at  the  great 
annual  feasts.  Roads  were  unknown.  Along  paths^  on 
foot, —  the  feeble  carried  upon  mules, — the  people  made 
their  way  by  easy  stages  towjird  the  beloved  city*  At 
each  step  new-comers  fell  into  the  ever-swelling  stream. 
Relatives  met  one  another,  friends  renewed  acquaintr 
ance,  and  strangers  soon  lost  strangeness  in  hospitable 
company.     Had  it  been  an  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrimage,  all 
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Palestme  would  scarcely  have  held  the  baggage-train 
of  a  race  that^  instead  of  iiinking  a  home  everywhere, 
seek  everywhere  to  carry  their  liome  with  them.  The 
abstemious  habits  of  the  Orientals  retjuired  but  a 
blender  ^tock  of  provisions  and  no  cumbering  baggage. 
They  sang  their  sacred  songs  at  morning  and  evening, 
and  on  the  way.  Thus  one  might  hear  the  last  notes 
ot  one  chant  dying  in  the  valley  as  the  fii-st  note  of 
another  rose  upon  the  hill,  and  song  answered  to  song, 
and  echoed  all  along  the  pleasant  way. 

We  can  imagine  group  after  group  coming  at  even- 
ing into  the  valley  of  Sinnaria,  —  guarded  by  Geri/uu 
and  Ebal,  —  lieginning  to  feel  the  presence  of  those 
mountain  forms  which  continue  all  the  way  to  Jeru- 
balem^  and  chanting  these  words  :  — 

*"  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  tlie  hilla, 
From  wKonc^e  comt'th  my  help. 
My  help  i'ljmeth  from  the  Lord, 
^VTiieh  made  heaven  and  earth. 
He  will  not  suffer  thy  i(K>t  to  lx»  moved: 
FTc  th;*t  kcH'peth  the*.*  will  uot  slumber, 
Rf»hohL  ho  tiiiU  keejjeth  Israel 
Shall  neither  islumher  nor  sleep. 
The  Konl  is  tliy  keeper; 
The  LonJ  is  thy  shiule  upon  thy  ti^\\\  hanil. 
The  *un  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day, 
Nor  the  moon  by  night 
The  Txjnl  shall  preserve  thee  ftom  till  erU : 
He  sthall  pn;*wrve  thy  mjuU 
Tlie  L<iril  fihall  prew:^rve  thy  going  ont, 
And  thy  coming  in» 
From  tlus  time  forih« 
And  even  forevermore/* 

Refreshed  hy  nleep,  breaking  up  their  niniple  camp, 
the  mingled  thrnng  at  early  morning  ntart  forth  again. 
A  voice  \&  heard  chanting  a  psahn.     It  h  t*aught  up  by 
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others.     The  whole  region  resounds.     And  these  are 
the  words :  — 

*<  I  was  glacl  when  they  said  unto  me, 
Let  118  )]ro  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Our  feet  ^hull  stand 
"Within  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem  1 
Jerusalem  is  builded 
As  a  city  that  is  compact  together : 
Whither  the  trilws  go  up,  the  trilK»s  of  the  Lord, 
I'nto  the  testimony  of  Israel, 
To  give  thanks  unto  the  nam**  of  the  Lorrl 
For  there  are  set  thnuies  i)^  judgiiiimty 
The  thrones  of  the  honw  of  David. 
Pray  for  the  jK'ace  of  Jerusalem  : 
They  shall  pn^sjK'r  that  love  thee. 
Peace  be  within  thy  walls. 
And  prosperity  within  thy  pahwes. 
For  my  brethren  and  compiinions*  siikes 
I  will  now  say,  Peace  be  within  thee. 
Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God 
I  will  seek  thy  good." 

The  festival  over,  the  mighty  city  and  all  its  envi- 
rons sent  back  the  worshippers  to  their  homes.  It  had 
been  a  religious  festival  but  not  the  less  an  uncon- 
strained social  picnic.  How  freely  they  mingled  with 
each  other,  group  with  group,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  had  gone  a  day's  jouniey  on  the  road 
home  before  they  missed  their  child.  This  could  not 
have  been,  were  it  not  ciistomary  for  the  parties  often 
to  break  up  and  mhigle  in  new  combinations.  "  But 
they,  supposing  him  to  have  been  in  the  company,  went 
a  day's  journey.''  It  is  plain,  then,  that  at  twelve  years 
of  age  Jesus  had  outgrown  the  constant  watch  of  his 
parents'  eyes,  and  had  assumed  a  degree  of  manly  lib- 
erty. 

They  turned  back.  It  was  three  days  before  they 
found  him.     One  day  was  required  by  the  backward 
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journey.  Two  days  they  must  have  wandered  in  and 
about  the  city,  anxiou>sly  enough.  In  the  hist  place 
in  which  they  dreamed  of  looking,  they  foimd  him,^ — 
^  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  ductoi-s, 
both  bearing  them,  and  asking  them  qiiestioas" 
Christ's  questions  were  always  Uke  spears  that  pierced 
the  joints  of  the  haniess.  It  seems  that  even  so 
early  he  had  begun  to  wield  this  weapon. 

What  part  of  these  three  days  Jesus  Imd  spent  at  the 
Temple,  we  are  not  told.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
was  a  refreshing  time  in  that  dull  ciiTrle  of  doctors.  An 
ingenuous  youth,  frank,  and  not  hackne^^ed  by  the  con- 
ventional ways  of  the  world,  with  a  living  soul  and  a 
quick  genius,  is  always  a  fascinating  object,  and  per- 
haps even  more  to  men  who  have  grown  stifi'  in  foniuil 
ways  than  to  others*  There  is  somethmg  of  youtliful 
feeling  and  of  fatlierbood  yet  left  in  souls  that  for 
fifty  years  have  discussed  the  microscopic  atoms  of 
an  imaginary  philosophy.  Besides,  where  there  are 
five  doctors  of  pliilosophy  there  are  not  less  than  (ive 
opposing  schools,  and  in  this  case  each  learned  man 
must  needs  have  enjoyed  the  palpable  hits  which  his 
companions  received  frotu  the  stripling.  The  people 
wlio  stood  about  would  have  a  heart  for  the  child  : 
what  crowd  would  not  ?  And,  if  he  held  his 
own  against  the  doctors  of  law,  all  the  more  the 
wonder  grew.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
a  spiritual  chord  vibrated  at  his  touch  in  the  hearts 
of  all  this  circle  of  experts  in  Temple  dialectics. 
Yet  we  would  fondly  imagine  that  one  at  least 
there  was — some  unnamed  NicodemuB,  or  another 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  —  who  felt  the  fire  burn  witliin 
him  as  this  rbild  spake       Even  in  Sahara  there  are 
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found  green  spots,  Bhaded  with  palms,  watered  and 
fruitfVd.  There  might  have  been  sweet-hearted  men 
among  the  Jewish  doctors! 

Upon  tliis  Htrange  school^  in  which  the  pnpil  wa«  the 
teacher  and  the  teachers  were  puzzled  schohii'j^y  came 
at  length,  her  serene  face  now  flushed  with  alarm, 
the  mother  of  Jesus.  She,  all  mother,  with  love's 
reproach  said,  "Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with 
us?"  and  he,  all  inspired  with  fast-coming  thoughts, 
answered,  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  muBt  be  about  my 
Fathers  business?" 

Not  yet !  This  ministry  of  youth  vras  not  whole- 
some. Premature  prodigies  have  never  done  God's 
work  on  earth.  It  would  have  pleased  the  appetite 
for  wonder,  had  his  childhood  continued  to  emit  such 
flashes  as  came  forth  in  the  Temple.  But  such  is  not 
the  order  of  nature,  and  the  Son  of  God  had  con- 
sented to  be  '*niade  under  the  law"!  It  is  plain,  from 
his  reply  to  his  mother,  that  he  was  conscious  of  the 
nature  tlmt  was  in  him»  and  that  strong  impulses  urged 
him  to  disclose  his  power.  It  is  therefore  very  signifi- 
cant-, and  not  the  least  of  the  signs  of  divinity,  that  he 
ruled  his  spirit,  and  dwelt  at  home  in  unmurmuring 
expectation,  ^'  He  went  down  with  them,  and  came  to 
Naxareth,  and  was  subject  unto  them."  (Luke  ii.  51.) 
This  might  well  be  said  to  be  to  his  childhood  what  the 
temptations  in  the  wilderness  were  to  hLs  ministry. 
The  modesty,  the  fihal  piety,  the  perfectness  of  self- 
control,  contentment  in  mechanical  labor,  conscious  sov- 
ereignty undisclosed,  a  wealth  of  natiure  kept  back^^ — 
in  short,  the  holding  of  his  whole  being  in  tranquil  si- 
lence, waiting  lor  growth  to  produce  his  ripe  self,  and 
for  Godj  his  Father,  to  shake  out  the  seed  which  was 
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to  become  the  bread  of  the  world,  —  all  this  is  m  it'^^elf 
a  wonder  of  divinity,  if  men  were  only  yn^Q  enough 
to  marveL  Christ's  greatest  mmicles  were  wrought 
wnthin  himself. 


In  a  review  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus^  there  are 
several  pointis  which  deserve  special  attention. 

1.  While  it  is  true  thut^  by  incarnation,  the  Son 
of  God  became  subject  to  all  human  cuuditions,  and, 
among  them,  to  the  law  of  gradual  development,  by 
which  "he  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature" — for  "tlH* 
child  grewj  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit"  —  we  must 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  Jesus  was 
moulded  by  the  circmnstatices  in  wliich  he  wiis  placed. 
Not  his  mother,  nor  the  scenery,  nor  the  national  as- 
sociations, nor  the  occupations  of  his  thirty  years, 
fashioned  him.  Only  natures  of  a  lower  kind  are 
shaped  by  circumstances.  Great  natures  unfold  by 
the  force  of  that  which  is  witliin  them.  When  food 
noui'ishes,  it  recciyes  the  power  to  do  so  by  that  wliich 
the  vital  power  of  the  body  gives  it  Food  does  not 
give  life,  hut  by  assimilation  receives  it  Christ  was 
not  the  creation  of  his  age.  We  may  trace  occasions 
and  external  influences  of  which  he  availeil  liimsell". 
but  his  original  nature  contained  in  its  germ  all  that 
he  was  to  be,  and  needed  only  a  normal  unfolding. 

The  absolute  independence  from  all  external  forma- 
tive influence,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  essential  self 
was  never  so  sublimely  a><sert4?d  a.s  when  Jebovab 
dechired,  "^l  am  that  I  am."  But,  without  extrava- 
gance or  hiunodesty,  the  motlier  of  Jesus  nught  have 
written  this  divine  legend  upon  his  cmdle. 

2.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
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of  our  Lord.  They  are  not  only  mentioned,  but  the 
names  of  his  brotIier8  are  giveny  and  allusiouH  are 
made  to  them  in  Heveral  instances.*  Yet  the  matter 
doea  not  prove  upon  examination  to  be  as  simple  as  at 
first  sight  it  seems. 

Undoubtedly,  it  suited -the  peculiar  ideas  which  were 
early  developed  in  the  Churrli,  to  consider  Jesus  not 
only  the  first-born,  but  the  only,  child  of  Mary.  But 
there  are  real  and  intrinsic  ditheulties  in  the  ea.se. 
The  term  brethren  was  often  used  in  the  general  seiu*e 
of  relative.  To  this  day  authorities  of  the  highest 
repute  are  divided  in  opinion,  and  in  about  equal 
proportions  on  each  side.  There  are  several  suppo- 
sitions conccniing  these  brothers  and  sisters:  They 
were  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage  ; 
or,  they  were  adopted  from  a  deceased  brother's 
family ;  or,  they  were  the  children  of  a  sister  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  so  cousins-gemian  to  hiui  ; 
or^  they  were  the  children  of  Joseph  and  Marv% 
and  so  the  real  brothers  of  Jesus.  We  shall  not 
enter  upon  the  argument.^  The  chief  point  of  in- 
terest is  not  in  doubt:  namely,  that  our  Lord  was  not 
brought  up  alone  in  a  household  as  an  only  child  ; 
that  he  was  a  eliild  among  children  ;  that  he  was  sur- 
nnmded  by  those  wlio  were  to  him,  either  re;dly  liis 
own  brothers  and  sisters,  or  just  the  same  in  senti- 
ment He  had  this  ordinary  experience  of  cliildhood* 
The  unconscious  babe  in  the  cradle  lias  a  KSuviour 
who  once  was  as  sweetly  helpless  as  it  is.     The  prat- 

*  Mattliew  xil  46-50;  xiit.  55,  66.  Mark  iii.  ai ;  vi.  S.  Luke  viti.  ID. 
John  il  12;  vii.  3.     Acts  i.  14. 

*  Tliose  who  des<ire  to  invej?tij?ate  the  matter  may  see  Andrews's  very 
clear  and  judicial  CHtinisite  uf  tlie  ease  {Life  of  our  Lordf  pp.  I0i-ll6}f 
also,  Lunge,  Life  of  (%hrist,  Yo\.  h   ji[>.  4*21  -437« 
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tlinp  child  is  passing  along  that  path  over  which 
the  infant  footprints  of  Jesus  were  marked.  The 
later  friendships  of  brothers  and  Bisters  derive  a 
sacred  indnence  from  the  love  which  Jesus  bore  to  his 
sistei-s  wliile  irrowing  up  with  them.  There  is  thuB 
an  example  for  the  household,  and  a  gospel  for  the 
nursery,  ui  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  an  '^ensample" 
in  his  manhood  fur  the  riper  years  of  men, 

3.  WhOe  we  do  not  mean  to  raise  and  discuss,  in 
tills  work,  the  many  ditticulttes  which  are  peculiar  to 
critics,  there  is  one  connectetl  with  this  period  of  our 
Lord's  life  which  we  shall  mention,  for  the  sake  of 
laving  down  certHjiin  prhiciples  which  should  guide  us 
in  reading  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 

Matthew  declares  that  "  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city 
called  Nazareth :  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
t^ipoken  by  the  prophetvS,  He  shall  he  called  a  Naz^ 
arene;-  No  sucli  line  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
pnipliet*?. 

Infinite  ingenuity  of  learning  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  difficulty,  witliout  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree solving  it.  It  is  said  that  the  term  "  Naxareth''  is 
derivetl  from  nctzcr,  a  sprout,  as  the  region  around 
Nazareth  is  covered  with  biishes;  and  by  coupling 
this  with  Isaiah  xi.  1,  where  the  Messiah  is  predict- 
ed under  the  name  of  a  Branch,  the  connection  is 
established,  Tliat  Matthew,  the  most  literal  and 
iniimaginative  of  all  the  Evangelists,  shoidd  have  be- 
taken  himself  to  such  a  subtle  trick  of  language, 
would  not  surprise  ns  had  he  lived  in  England 
in  Shakespeare's  time.  But  as  he  wrote  to  Jews 
win*  did  not  believe  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  we 
shouhb  by  adopting  this  play  on  words,  only  change 
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tlie   verbal    difficulty   into   a   psychological    one    still 
more  vexatious. 

Othei^  have  supposed  that  Matthew  referred  to 
some  apuervplial  book,  or  Xo  some  prophecy  now 
lo8t.  This  18  wor^e  than  iugenioua  It  is  pei^verse. 
The  Old  TcHtauient  canon  was,  and  had  long  been, 
complete  when  Matthew  wrote.  What  evidence  is 
there  that  anything  had  ever  been  dropped  from  it, 
— or  that  any  apocryphal  book  had  ever  existed,  con- 
taining this  sentence  ?  Is  our  faith  in  the  inspired 
record  helped  or  hindered  by  the  introduetion  of  such 
groundless  fancies  ?  Tlie  difficulty  of  the  text  is  not 
half  so  dangerous  as  is  such  a  liberty  t^dvcn  in  explain- 
ing it.  Otliei-s  of  this  ingenious  band  of  scholars 
derive  the  name  Nazarene  from  /«?fe<T,  that  whicli 
guards.  Others  think  that  it  is  fiT>m  nehef\  to  separate, 
as  if  the  Messiah  were  to  be  a  NazaiV/f%  which  lie  w-a« 
not;  nor  was  it  anywhere  In  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
dicted tliat  lie  should  be.  Lange  supposes  that,  already 
when  Matthew  wrote,  Nazarene  had  Iiecome  a  term  of 
such  univei*sal  reproach,  as  to  be  efpiivalent  to  the 
general  representations  of  the  prophets  Xhni  the  Me8- 
siali  should  be  despised  and  rejected,  and  that  it  might 
even  be  interchangeable  with  them.  Tlie  whole  ground 
of  this  explnnation  is  an  assiimptioiL  That  N<azarene 
was  a  tenn  of  reproach,  is  very  likely,  but  that  it  had 
become  a  generic  epithet  for  humiliation,  rejection, 
scoiTi,  persecution,  and  all  maltreatmentp  is  nowhere 
evident,  and  not  at  all  probable. 

But  what  would  happen  if  it  should  be  said  that 
Matthew  recorded  the  current  impression  of  his  time 
in  attributing  this  declaration  to  the  Old  Testament 
prophets?     Would  a  mere  error  of  reference  invali- 
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(late  the  trustworthine88  of  the  Evangelist?  We  lean 
our  whole  weight  upon  men  who  are  fallible.  Must 
a  reeoixl  be  toUilly  infallible  before  it  can  be  trusted 
at  all  ?  Navigatoi-s  trnat  ship,  cargo,  and  the  lives  of 
all  on  board,  to  calcuhitions  ba.sed  on  tables  of  loga- 
rithms, knowing  that  there  wob  never  a  set  computed, 
without  machinery,  that  had  not  some  errors  in  it 
The  supposition,  that  to  admit  that  there  arc  imma- 
terial and  incidental  mistakes  in  the  Sacred  Writ 
would  break  the  confidence  of  men  in  it,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  uniform  experience  of  life,  and  by  the 
whole  procedure  of  society* 

On  the  contrary,  the  shifts  and  ingenuities  to  which 
critics  are  obliged  to  resort  either  blimts  the  sense  of 
truth,  or  disgusts  men  w^itli  the  special  pleading  of  crit- 
ics,  and  tends  powerfully  to  general  unbelief 

The  tlieory  of  luispiration  must  be  founded  upon  the 
claims  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  make,  ^  All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  prolita/- 
ble  for  doctrine,  for  I'eproof,  for  correction,  for  instruct 
tion  in  righteousness;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  tliroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works/' 
(2  Tim.  iii,  16,  17.) 

Under  tliis  declaration,  no  more  can  be  claimed  for 
tlie  doctrine  of  Inspiration  than  that  there  shall  have 
been  such  an  influence  exerted  upon  the  fonnation  of 
the  record  that  it  shall  be  the  truth  respecting  God,  and 
no  falsity;  that  it  shall  so  expound  the  duly  of  man 
under  God  s  moral  govenunent,  as  to  secure,  in  all  who 
will,  a  true  holiness ;  that  it  shall  contain  no  errors 
which  can  aflfect  the  essential  truths  tauglit>  or  which 
shall  cloud  the^ reason  or  suUy  tlie  moral  sense. 

Bui  it  is   not  right  or  prudent  to  infer,  from  the 
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Biblical  st'itement  of  inspiration,  that  it  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  very  words  and  sentences;  that  it  shall 
raise  the  inspired  penmen  above  the  poa^^ibility  of  lit- 
erary inaccuracy,  or  minor  and  innnaterial  miHtakesu 
It  is  enough  if  the  Bible  be  a  sure  and  Huflieient  guide 
to  spiritual  niorality  and  to  rational  piety.  To  erect  for 
it  a  claim  to  absohite  literary  infallibility,  or  to  infalli- 
bility in  things  not  directly  pertaining  to  faith,  is  to 
weaken  its  real  authority,  and  to  turn  it  aside  from  it^ 
avowed  purjiose.  The  theory  of  verbal  inspiration 
brings  a  stram  upon  the  Word  of  God  which  it  cannot 
bear.  If  rigorously  pressed,  it  tends  powerfully  to 
bigotry  on  the  one  side  and  to  infidelity  on  the  other. 

The  inspiration  of  holy  men  is  to  be  construed  as 
we  do  the  doctrine  of  an  overruling  mid  special  Provi- 
dence ;  of  the  divine  supervision  and  guidance  of  the 
Church  ;  of  the  laithfulness  of  (!od  in  answering 
prayen  The  truth  of  these  doctrines  ie  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  existence  of  a  thousand  evila.  mischiefi*, 
and  mistakes,  and  wnth  the  occurrence  of  w^anderiiigH 
long  and  almost  fatal  Yet,  the  general  supei*\u8ion 
of  a  Divine  Providence  is  rational  We  might  expect 
that  there  would  be  an  analogy  between  God's  care 
and  education  of  the  race,  and  His  care  of  the  Bible 
in  its  formation. 

Around  the  central  certainty  of  saving  truth  are 
wrapped  the  swaddling-clothes  of  human  language. 
Neither  the  condition  of  the  human  understandmg,  nor 
the  nature  of  human  speech,  which  is  the  vehicle  of 
thought,  admits  of  more  than  a  frngment^ry  and  par- 
tial presentation  of  trutk  "  For  we  know  in  pari^  and 
we  prophesy  in  pari,''  (1  Cor.  xiii,  9.)  Still  less  are  we 
then   to  expect  tliat  there   w^ill  be  perfection  in  this 
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vehicle.  Aiid  incideiiUil  erroi>^,  whirh  rln  ii*jt  reach  the 
substance  of  truth  and  duty,  which  touch  only  contin- 
gent and  external  elements,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
inconsistent  Avith  tile  fact  that  the  Scriptures  were  m- 
spind  of  Goil  Nor  will  our  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
tures be  inipalred  if,  in  such  ca«es,  it  be  frankly  said. 
Here  is  an  insoluble  difficulty.  Such  a  course  is  far 
less  daugei'ous  to  the  moral  sense  than  that  pernicious 
ingenuity  which,  assuming  that  there  can  be  no  literal 
erroi^  in  Script ure»  resorts  to  subtle  arta  of  criticism, 
impi-obabilities  of  statement,  and  violence  of  construc- 
tion, Buch  as,  if  made  use  of  in  the  intercourse  of 
men  in  daily  life,  would  break  up  society  and  destroy 
all  faith  of  man  in  man. 

We  dwell  at  length  upon  this  topic  now,  that  we 
may  not  be  obhged  to  recur  to  it  when,  as  will  be  the 
CQse,  other  mstances  arise  in  which  there  is  no  fiolntlon 
of  unimportant,  though  real,  literary  diftienlties. 

There  are  a  muhitude  of  uiinute  and,  on  the  whole, 
^as  I'especti*  the  substance  of  truth,  not  luiportant  ques- 
tions und  topics,  which,  like  a  fastened  door,  refuse  to 
be  opened  by  any  key  which  learning  has  brought  to 
.thent.  It  is  better  to  let  them  stand  closed  than,  like 
?tni)atient  mastifls,  after  long  barking  in  vain,  to  lie 
whir  ng  at  the  door,  unable  to  enter  and  unwilling  to 
go  awaj. 
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the  ground.     He  only  had  wingw;  he  wan  oratcir,  poei 
singert  civtliati«  «tji teaman.     Of   no   eloN^    profecejoti, 
he  perfomied  the  fiiiiotioiij*  of  all,  an  by  tuniK.  in  thi 
great  |>en«onal  freedom  of  liis  career,  he  needed  tbei! 
elements. 

That  temperament  which  now  underlies  geniun  was 
also  the  root  of  the  prophetic  nature.     In  ordina 
men^   the   uiind-^ystem    i^   organised   with    only    th 
degree  of  sensibility  which  enablei*    it   to   act   unde! 
the  fltimultifl  of  external  influences.     The  ideal  perfi 
man  ia  one  who,  in  addition*  has  8uch  fiueneas 
sensibility  a»  to  originate  conceptions   from   interior 
cerebral   stimulus.    He   actfi  without  waiting   for   ex- 
ternal solicitation*     The  part  in  Jar  mode  of  this  auto- 
matic action  varies  with  diflercnt  personal     With  all,     ^ 
however,  it  has  this  in  common,  that  the  mind  does  noi^l 
creep  step  by  step  toward  knowledge,  gaining  it  by  lit- 
tle and  little.     It  is  rather  as  if  knowledge  came  upon 
the  soul  by  a  sudden  flash;  or  as  if  the  mind  itself 
had  an  ilhiminating  power,  by  which  suddenly  and   in- 
stantly  it  poured  forth  light  upon  ext^^mal  things.    Tl 
was  early  called  inspiration,  m  if  the  gods  had  breath 
into  the  soul  something  of  their  omniscience.    It  is  still 
called  inspirsition. 

K  the  intellect  alone  has  this  power  of  exaltation 
and  creativeness,  we  shall  behold  genius  in  literature 
or  science.  But  if  there  be  added  an  eminent  moral 
senile  and  comprehensive  moral  sentiments,  we  shall 
have,  in  peaceful  times,  men  who  will  carry  ideas 
of  right,  of  jui^tice,  of  mercy,  far  beyond  the  bounds  at 
which  they  found  them,  —  moral  teachers,  judges,  and 
creative  moralists;  and  La  times  of  storm,  reformers 
and  martyrs. 
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th^  ground.     He  only  had  wingn;  he  was  orator,  poet, 
singer,   civilian,   (^tatesiium.     Of    no    close    profession  J 
lie  perfuriiied  the  fuiu'tions  of  all,  as  by  tuni>i,  in   the 
great  [lersoiial  freed<Hii  of  hiw  career^  he  needed  their  j 
elements 

That  temperament  which  now  underlies  genius  was] 
also  the  mot  of  the  prophetic  nature.  In  ordinary 
men,  the  mind-t^ystem  is  organized  w^ith  only  that 
degree  of  Hensibility  which  enables  it  to  art  under  ^ 
the  stimulus  of  external  influences.  The  ideal  perfect  ^^ 
man  is  one  who,  in  addition,  has  such  fineneBs  and 
sen8ibilLty  a»  to  originate  conceptions  from  interior 
cerc^bral  stimulus.  He  nets  without  waiting  for  ex- 
ternal solicitation.  Tlie  particular  mode  of  this  auto- 
matic action  varies  wnth  diilerent  persons.  With  all^ 
however,  it  has  this  in  common,  that  the  mind  does  not 
creep  step  by  step  towurd  knowledge,  gaining  it  by  lit^ 
tie  and  little.  It  is  rather  as  if  knowledge  came  upon 
the  soul  by  a  sudden  flasli ;  or  as  if  the  mind  it.self 
had  an  ilhuninating  powder,  by  which  suddenly  and  in- 
stantly it  poured  forth  bght  upon  external  things.  This 
waJ3  early  called  inspiration,  u^a  if  the  gods  had  breathed 
into  the  soul  something  of  their  omniscience.  It  is  still 
called  inspiration. 

If*  the  intellect  alone  has  this  power  of  exaltation 
and  creativeness,  we  shall  behold  genius  in  literature 
or  science.  But  if  there  be  added  an  eminent  moral 
sense  and  comprehensive  moral  sentiments,  we  shall 
have,  in  peaceful  times,  men  who  will  can^y  idea« 
of  right,  of  justice,  of  mercy,  far  beyond  the  bounds  at 
which  they  found  them,  —  moral  teachers,  judges,  and 
creative  Tnoi*alisis ;  and  in  times  of  storm,  reformers 
and  martyrs. 
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on  the  other,  to  a  monarchy.  But  the  throne,  inde- 
pendent of  the  people,  was  not  independent  of  an  aris^ 
tocraey.  The  priestly  chiss  combined  in  iti^elf.  a8  in 
Egypt,  tlie  civil  and  sacerdotal  functions.  The  Helirew 
government  was  a  theocratic  democracy,  A  fierce  and 
turbulent  people  had  great  power  over  the  govern- 
ment The  ruling  class  was^  as  in  Egypt  it  had  been, 
the  priestly  chus8.  The  laws  which  regulated  personal 
rights,  property,  industry,  marriage,  revenue,  military 
aflairs^  and  religious  worship  were  all  ecclesiastical, — 
were  interpreted  and  administered  by  the  hierarchy. 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  existence  had  no  place  in  the 
Mosaic  economy,  either  as  a  dogma  or  as  a  moral  influ- 
ence. The  sphere  of  religion  w^as  wholly  within  the 
'Hecular  horizon.  There  was  no  distinction,  as  with  us^ 
of  things  civil  and  things  moral.  All  moral  duties 
were  civil,  and  all  civil  were  moral  duties.  Priest 
and  magistrate  were  one.  Patriotism  and  piety  were 
identical  The  military  organization  of  the  Jews  was 
LeviticaL  Tlie  priest  wore  the  sword,  took  part  in 
planning  campaigns,  and  led  the  people  in  battle,*  The 
Levitieal  body  was  a  kbid  of  national  university.  Lit- 
erature, learning,  and  t\i\^  fine  arts,  in  so  far  as  they 
had  existence,  were  preserved,  nourished,  and  diffused 
by  the  priestly  order. 

Under  such  eircurastances,  genius  must  needs  be  re- 
ligious. It  must  develop  itself  in  analogy  with  the 
history  and  institutions  of  the  people.  The  Hebrew 
man  of  genius  wa.s  tlie  (irophet.  The  strict  priest 
was  narrow  and  baiTen ;  the  prophet  was  a  son  of 
liberty,  a  child  of  inspiration.     All  otlier  men  touched 

^  For  iofno  in^tntctive  tin  it  iiiten*stmg  remarks  on  thb  tapic,  we  A*  T* 
StJiiUvX*  J^mih  ChufvK  §  t,  \\.  44S. 
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the  ground.     He  only  had  wing»;  he  wa»  orator^  poet, 
singer,   civilian,   Htat<»snian.     Of    no    cIohc    profc8»ioii,  I 
he  performed  the  functionH  of  alK  aB  by  funis,  in  the 
great   personal  freedom  of  hi;s  career,  he  needed  their 
elements. 

That  temperament  which  now  nnderliea  geiiiii«  was 
also  the  root  of  the  prophetic  nature.  In  ordinary 
men,  the  niind-Bysteni  is  organized  with  only  that 
degree  of  sen^ihility  which  enables  it  to  act  under 
the  stimulus  of  external  inthiences.  The  ideal  perfect 
man  is  one  who,  in  addition,  has  siirli  fineness  and 
sensibility  as  to  originate  conceptions  from  interior 
cerebral  stimulus.  ITc  acts  witliout  waiting  for  ex- 
ternal solicitation*  The  particular  mode  of  this  auto- 
matic action  varies  with  diftcrent  persons.  With  all, 
however,  it  has  this  in  coninion,  that  the  mind  does  not 
creep  step  by  step  toward  knowledge,  gainmg  it  by  lit^ 
tie  and  little.  It  is  ratlier  as  if  knowledge  came  upon 
the  soul  by  a  sudden  Hash  ;  or  as  if  the  mind  itself 
had  an  illuminating  power,  by  which  suddenly  and  in- 
stantly it  poured  forth  light  upon  external  things,  Thia 
w%as  early  called  inspiration,  a.s  if  the  gods  had  breathed 
into  the  soul  something  of  their  omniscience*  It  is  still 
called  ins|)iration. 

If  the  intellect  alone  has  this  power  of  exaltation 
and  creativeness,  we  shall  behold  genius  in  literature 
or  science.  But  if  there  be  added  an  emhicnt  moral 
sense  and  comprehensive  moral  sentiments,  we  shall 
have,  in  peaceful  tunes,  men  who  will  carry  idea>) 
of  right,  of  justicej  of  mercy,  far  beyond  the  bounds  at 
which  they  fomid  them,  —  moral  teachers,  judges,  and 
creative  nioralLst^;  and  in  times  of  storm,  reformers 
and  martyrs. 
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This  constitution  of  genius  U  not  Koniething  abnor- 
mal Complete  development  of  all  the  body  and  all 
the  mind,  with  a  susceptibility  to  automatic  activity,  is 
ripe  and  proper  manhood.  To  tlii.s  the  wliole  race  is 
peiiirqis  approximating,  and^  m  the  perfect  day,  will 
attain. 

But  in  a  race  rising  slowly  out  of  animal  condition, 
in  possesssion  of  unripe  faculties,  left  alniOHt  to  chance 
for  education,  tliere  sometiiries  cume  these  higher  na- 
tures, men  of  genius,  who  are  not  to  be  deemed  erea- 
turen  of  another  nature,  lil*ted  nbove  their  fellows  for 
their  own  advantage  and  enjoyment  They  are  only 
elder  brethren  of  the  race.  They  are  ap]>ointed  lead- 
ers, going  before  tiieir  cliihl-brethren*  to  inspire  them 
with  higher  ideas  of  life,  and  to  show  them  the  way. 
By  their  natm'e  and  position  they  are  forerunners,  seers, 
and  fbreseeix 

Such  men.  among  the  old  Jews,  became  prophets. 
But  a  prophet  was  more  than  one  w  ho  foretuhl  eventjs. 
He  forefelt  and  foretaught  high  moral  truths.  He  had 
escaped  the  thrall  of  paKsiun  m  which  other  men  lived, 
and,  withuut  lielp  inherited  from  old  civiliyjitions,  by 
the  force  of  the  Divine  Spirit  acting  upon  a  nature 
of  genius  in  moral  directions,  he  went  ahead  of  his  na- 
tion and  of  his  age,  denouncing  evil,  revealing  justice, 
enjoining  social  purity*  and  inspiring  a  nol)le  piety. 
A  [H'ophet  was  born  to  his  ofiice.  Whoever  found  in 
himself  the  uprising  souh  the  sensibility  to  divine 
truth,  the  impulse  to  proclaim  it,  might,  if  he  pleased, 
be  a  piophet>  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  declaring  the 
truth  and  enforcing  mond  ideas.  The  call  of  Ciod,  in 
all  ages,  has  come  to  natures  already  ])repared  for  the 
ottice   to   whiidi   thev    were    called*     Here    was  a   call 
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in  biilh-stnicture.  This  was  well  understood  by  the 
prophets.  Jtrerniali  explicitly  declares  that  he  was 
created  to  the  pi'ijphetic  office:  **The  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  ^ayiiigi,  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the 
belly  I  knew  thee ;  and  before  thou  earnest  forth  out 
of  the  womb  1  sanctified  thee,  and  I  ordained  thee 
a  propliet  unto  the  nations.'*  (Jer*  L  4,  5.)  When  God 
calk  men,  he  calls  thoroughly  and  begins  early. 

The  proplicts,  altbtnigh  wielding  great  influence, 
seem  not  to  have  been  inducted  into  office  by  any 
ecclesiastical  authority.  There  was  no  provision,  at 
least  in  early  times,  for  their  continuance  and  succei^ 
sion  in  the  community.  There  was  no  reguhir  suc- 
cession. Occasionally  they  shot  up  from  the  people, 
by  the  impulse  of  their  own  natures,  divinely  moved. 
They  were  confined  to  no  grade  or  class.  They  might 
be  priests  or  commoners  ;  they  might  come  of  any  tribe. 
In  two  instances  eminent  prophet.s  were  women ;  and 
one  of  them,  Huldali,  was  of  such  repute  that  to  her, 
though  Jeremiah  was  then  alive  and  in  full  authority, 
King  Josiah  sent  for  advice  in  impending  public  dan- 
ger.    (2  Kings  xxii.  14  -  2il) 

It  Wiis  from  the  free  spirit  of  the  prophet  in  the 
old  Jewish  nation,  and  not  from  the  priesthood,  that 
religious  ideas  grew,  and  enlarged  interpretations  of 
religion  pixiceeded.  The  priest  indeed  luid  a  very 
limited  sphere.  The  nature  of  the  Temple  service  re- 
quired him  to  be  but  little  conversant  with  the  living 
souls  of  men,  and  as  little  with  ideas.  In  preparing 
the  sacrifices  of  oxen,  of  sheep,  of  birds,  the  Temple  or 
Tal>erua('le  could  have  appeared  to  the  modern  eye  but 
little  less  repulsive  tlian  a  huge  alm(foii\  The  priests, 
with   axe    and    knife,  slaughtering    herds  of  anima 
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needed  to  be^  and  certainly  in  the  early  days  were, 
men  of  nerve  and  muscle,  rather  than  men  of  rich 
emotion  or  of  strong  religious  feeling,'  The  subordi- 
nate priests  had  as  little  occasion  for  moral  feeling,  in 
the  performance  of  their  ordinary  duties,  as  laborei^s 
in  the  shambles.  The-  higher  officers  were  neither 
teachers  nor  preachei*s.  In  scarcely  a  single  point, 
from  the  high-priest  downward,  do  the  membei-s  of 
the  Jewish  hierai^chy  reseud:>le  the  Cliristian  muiisten 
It  is  true  that  the  Levites  were  appointed  to  instruct 
the  people  in  the  Liiw  ;  but  this  instruction  consisted 
merely  in  an  occasional  public  reading  of  the  Lcvitical 
Scriptures.  Until  after  the  captivity,  and  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period  in  Jewish  history,  this  fmic- 
tiou  was  irregularly  performed,  and  with  but  little 
eflect.  If  there  had  been  no  other  source  of  moral 
influence  than  the  priesthoud,  the  people  might  almost 
as  well  have  been  left  to  themselves. 

The  prophetic  impulse  had  been  felt  long  before  the 
Levitical  institutes  were  framed.  Now  and  then*  at 
wide  intei*\mK  men  of  genius  had  arisen^  who  carried 
forward  the  moral  sentiment  of  their  age*  They  en- 
larged the  bounds  of  truth,  and  deepened  in  the  con- 
sciences of  men  moral  and  religious  obligatiuns.  It  is 
only  through  the  imagination  that  rude  natures  can  be 
spiritually  iuHuenced.      Tliese  men  were  often  great 

*  When  Solomon  hrouglu  up  the  ark  and  the  sacred  vessel  to  tlie  new 
Temple,  it  is  said  that  ho  saiirificed  sheep  and  oxen  *'  that  eouhl  not  Ik?  told 
nor  niimlx-red  for  muUiliule/'  and,  at  the  cIosm?  of  the  dediciitorv  services, 
**  Solomon  offered  a  sacrifice  of  peace-olferinjrs  whiiOi  he  offere^l  unto  the 
Loitl^  two  ami  twenty  Uiou^nd  oxen,  and  an  hundred  anci  twenty  thousand 
sheep.  So  the  king  and  aU  the  chililrt^n  of  Israel  deilicated  the  house  of 
die  Lord.""  (1  Kin^^^  viti.  h,  63.)  TIiIn  must  have  been  the  climax*  Siich 
giguitic  slaughters  could  not  have  Ix'eii  cnrumon.  But  the  regular  taciificei 
involved  the  iieet^ssity  of  killing  \i\^%  numders  r»f  nniniala. 
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moral  dramatiBts,  They  kept  themselves  aloof.  Some 
of  them  ilwelt  in  solitary  places,  and  came  upon  the 
])eople  at  unexpected  momenta.  The  prophets  were 
intensely  patriotic.  They  were  the  defentlet-s  of  the 
common  people  against  oppressive  rnlei's,  and  they 
stirred  them  up  to  throw  off  foreign  rule.  Wild  and 
weird  as  they  often  were,  awful  in  their  severity,  car- 
rying ju.stice  at  times  to  the  most  bloody  and  terrific 
sacrifices,  they  were  notwithstanding  essentially  hu- 
mane, Hympathetic,  and  good.  The  old  ijrojjhets  were 
the  men  m  whom,  in  a  desolate  age,  and  in  almost 
savage  conditions  of  society,  the  gentler  graces  of  the 
soul  took  refuge.  We  must  not  l>e  deceived  by  their 
rugged  exterior,  nor  by  the  battle  which  they  made  for 
the  right.  Humanity  ha«  its  severities ;  and  even  love, 
striving  for  the  crown,  most  fight.  Like  all  men  who 
reform  a  corrupt  age,  the  rude  violence  of  the  propliet^^ 
was  exerteti  against  the  anmial  that  m  in  man,  for  the 
sake  of  his  spiritual  nature- 
Had  there  been  but  the  inlluence  of  the  Temple  or 
of  the  Tabernacle  to  repress  and  limit  the  outflow  of 
those  passions  which  make  themselves  clianuels  in 
every  society  of  men,  they  would  have  swt^pt  like  a 
flood,  and  destroyed  the  foundations  of  civil  hfe.  It 
was  the  propliet  who  kept  alive  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people.  He  taught  no  subtilties.  It  was  too  early, 
tiud  this  was  not  the  nation,  for  such  pbilosophy  as 
sprimg  up  in  Greece.  The  propliet  seized  tliose  great 
moral  truths  which  inhere  in  the  very  soul  of  man,  and 
which  natural  and  revealed  religion  hold  in  common. 
Their  own  feelings  were  roused  by  mysterious  contiict 
with  the  forces  of  tlie  invisible  world.  They  con- 
fronted ahke  the  court  and  the  nation  mth  audacious 
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fidelity.  Often  themselves  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  and 
exercising  tlie  sacrificial  functions  of  the  priest  (as  in 
the  instiince  of  Samuel),  yet  when,  in  later  times,  true 
spiritoality  had  been  overlaid  and  destroyed  by  ritu- 
alism, they  turned  against  the  priest,  tlie  ritual,  and  the 
Temple.  They  trod  under  foot  the  artificial  sanctity 
of  religious  usages,  and  vindicated  the  authority  of 
morality^  humanity,  and  simple  persousil  ])iety  against 
the  superstitions  and  the  exactions  of  religious  institu- 
tions and  their  officials, 

Jeremiah  speaks  so  slightingly  of  sacrifices  as  to  seem 
to  deny  their  divine  origin.  He  represents  God  as  say- 
ing :  ''  For  I  spake  not  unto  your  fatliers,  nor  com- 
manded them  in  the  day  that  1  liruught  them  out  uf 
the  land  of  Egypt^  concerning  burnt -offerings  or  sacri- 
fices. But  this  thing  commanded  I  them,  sayings  Obey 
my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people,"     (Jen  vil.  22,  23.) 

Isaiah  h  even  bolder :  **  To  what  purpose  is  the 
multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  .  .  ,  •  Your  new 
moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth,  .  .  ,  . 
Your  hands  are  full  of  blood.     Wash  you,  make  you 

clean Seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge 

the  fatherless,  plead  ibr  the  widow.*'     (Isa.  i  11-17.) 

Amos,  in  impetuous  wrath,  cries  out:  *'I  hate,  1  de- 
spise  your  feai=«t-day8^  and   I   will   not  smell   in  your 

solemn  assemblies Take  tliou  away  from  me  tlie 

noise  of  thy  songs But  let  judgment  run  down 

a«  watet>t,  and  righteousne.ss  tin  a  mighty  stream.'' 
(Amos  V.  21--24.) 

Considering  the  honor  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the 
influence  allowed  him*  the  i>ld  prophet  was  the  freest- 
speakmg  man  i»n  record.     Not  the  king,  nor  his  coun- 
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selloi's,  nor  priests,  nor  the  people,  nor  prophets  them* 
selves,  had  any  terror  for  him.  When  the  soleniri  in- 
fluence  coimng  from  the  great  invisible  world  set  in 
upon  his  soul,  his  whole  nature  moved  to  it,  as  the 
tides  move  to  oelestial  power.  ^— 

But  the  prophet  did  not  live  always,  nor  even  oft-enj^B 
in  these  sublime  elevations  of  feeling.     The  popular 
notion   that,  w  rapt  in  moods  of  grandeur,  he  was  al- 
ways looking  into  the  future,  and  drawing  forth  seci^et^ 
from  its  mysteriou?^  depths, —  a  weird  fisher  upon  the 
shores  of  the  infinite,  —  is  thp  very  revei'se  of  truth. 
Revelatory    inspirations    were    occasional    and     rare. 
They  seldom  came  except  in  some  imminent  catastro- 
phe of  the  nation,  or  upon  some  high-handed  aggres- 
sion of  ith.)latry  or  of  regal  inuoorality.     The  prophet 
labored  with  his  hands,  or  was  a  teacher.     At  certain 
periods,  it  would  seem  as  if  in  his  care  were  placed  the 
music,  the  poetry,  the  oratoiy,  and  even  the  jurispru^M 
denee   of   the  nation.      The  phrase  ''to  prophesy"  a^^ 
first  signified   an  uncontrollable    utterance    imder   an 
overruling  possession,  or  inspiration.     It  was  an  irre- 
sistible  rhapsody,  fiequently  so  like  that  of  the  insane^ 
that  in   early   times,  and    among  some   nations    eve 
yet,  the  innane  were  looked  upon  w^ith  some  awe,  t 
persons  overcharged   wnth  the   prophetic  spirit.     But 
in  time  the  term  assumed  the  meaning  of  ruoral  di 
course,  vehement    preaching;  and    finally  it  incUided 
simple  moral  teaching.     In  the  lat^r  periods  of  Jewis 
history,  the   term  "  to   propliesy "  was  understood 
much  the  same  sense  as  our  phrases  **  to  instruct,"  **  to 
indoctrinate/'     Paul  says,  ^'  He  that  prophesietli  speak- 
eth  unto  men  to  edification,  and  exhortation,  and  com- 
fort."    (1  Cor.  xiv.  3-)     The  criticisms  and  (*onunan 
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of  the  Apostle  respecting  prophecy  show  clearly  that 
in  hiH  day  it  was  in  the  nature  of  fc^udden,  impulsive, 
impassioned  discourse^  —  that  it  wasj^in  shorty  sacred 
onitory. 

The  absolute  spontaneity  of  the  old  prophet,  in  con- 
trast with  the  perfunctory  priest^  Is  admirable.  Out 
of  a  ritual  service  rigid  a«  a  rock  is-  seen  gushing  a 
lijjerty  of  uttenuice  that  reminds  one  of  the  rock  in 
the  wdderuess  when  smitten  with  the  prophet's  rod. 
Although  the  prophets  were  //w  religious  meUy  far  more 
revered  for  sanctity  thim  the  priests,  it  was  not  because 
they  held  aloof  from  secular  affaii^s.  They  were  often 
men  of  rigor,  but  never  ajscetics.  They  never  desjiised 
coiimion  hiunanity,  either  in  its  moral  or  in  its  secular 
relations. 

The  prophet  was  sometimes  the  chief  justice  of  the 
nation,  as  Samuel ;  or  a  councillor  at  court,  as  Nathan  ; 
or  a  retired  stiitesman,  consulted  by  the  rulers,  as 
Elisha ;  or  im  iron  reformer,  as  Elijah  ;  or  the  censor 
and  theologian,  as  Istiiah,  who,  like  Dante,  clothed  phi- 
losophy with  the  garb  of  poetry,  that  it  might  have 
power  to  search  and  to  purif\'  society.  But  whatever 
else  he  was,  the  proplict  was  the  great  exemplar  of 
personal  freedom.  He  represented  absolute  peisonal 
liberty  in  i^ligious  thought.  He  often  opposed  the 
government,  but  in  favor  of  the  state  ;  he  inveighed 
ngiiiust  the  churclu  but  on  behalf  of  religion  ;  he  tlt*- 
nounced  the  people,  but  always  for  their  own  highest 
good. 

It  must  be  tlu*ough  some  such  avenue  of  thought 
that  one  approaches  the  last  great  prophet  of  the  Jew 
ish  nutioiL     The    morning  star  of  a  new  era.  John  is 
epeediJy  lost  m  the   blaze  of  Hiui  who  was  and  is  the 
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*'  Light  of  the  world  "  His  history  seems  short  The 
child  of  propheey,^ — the  youth  secluded  bi  the  soli- 
tudes,—  tlie  voice  in  the  wildernes^y — the  crowds  on 
the  Jordan, —  the  trrasp  of  pen^ecutioUj  —  the  death  in 
priHoii,  —  this  is  the  outline  of  his  story*  But  m  the 
filling  np,  what  substimce  of  manhood  must  have  been 
there,  what  genuine  power,  what  moral  richness  in 
thought  and  feeling,  what  chivalric  magnanimity,  to 
have  drawn  from  Jesus  the  eulogy,  *' Among  those  that 
are  bom  of  women  there  is  not  a  greater  prophet  than 
John  the  Baptist"!  But  his  was  one  of  those  lives 
which  are  lost  to  themselves  that  they  may  spring  up 
in  others.  He  came  both  in  grandeur  and  m  beauty, 
like  a  summer  storm,  which,  falling  in  rain,  is  lost  in 
the  soil,  and  reappears  neither  as  vapor  nor  cloudy  but 
transfused  into  flowers  and  fruits. 

One  particular  prophet  was  singled  out  by  our  Lord 
as  John's  prototype,  and  that  one  by  far  the  most  dra- 
matic of  all  the  venerable  brotherhood*  ''  If  ye  w^ill 
receive  it,  this  is  Mias,  which  was  for  to  come " 
(Matt,  xl  14),  —  Elijah,  called  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion Elias,  Malachi,  whose  words  close  the  canon  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  had  declared,  "^  Behold,  I  will 
send  you  Elijah  the  prophet,  before  tlie  coming  of 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.**  There  was, 
therefore,  a  universal  expectation  among  the  Jews  that 
tlie   Messiah    should   be   preceded   by   Elijah/      It  was 

*  Stiiiiley  says  of  tliis  prupliet:- — '*  Flo  sf<HMl  alcnie  against  Je;iHtol.  He 
Ht^iiuli^  iilonc  in  iiiimy  serisi-s  ntuoiijL?  tlie  pn)j»liet?J.  Nursed  m  the  liosoni  of 
Israi^l,  tlifi  prf)|^llct»<^>1l  portion^  if  oiui  may  so  say,  of  the  chosen  people,  viti- 
(licutinjij  the  true  relijjion  fmni  the  nt?an.^!«t  danger  of  overthTOW,  ?<?tting  at 
detlsint-e  by  itn'isihle  power  tlie  wliole  fon'cs  of  the  Is^niehte  kingdouj.  He 
rviK'heiJ  a  height  eqtiid  lo  that  of  M( »•*<.*!*  jitid  Saniiiel  in  the  tmditiona  of  his 
country. 

**  He  was  the  pro()Iiet  lor  whose*  ret  tiro  in  hiter  yt^ars  Ids  eotnitrymen  have 
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an  expectation  not  confined  to  the  Jews,  but  shared 
by  the  outlying  tribes  and  nations  arouml  Piilostine. 
There  it*  no  real  mterior  resemblance  between  John 
and  Elijah,  Their  times  were  not  ahke.  There  are 
not  elsewhere  in  recorded  history  such  dramatic  ele- 
ments as  in  the  career  of  Elijah*  Irregular,  almost 
fitful,  Elijah  the  Tishbite  seemed  at  times  clean  gone 
forever^  dried  up  like  a  summer's  brook.  Then  sud- 
denly, hke  that  stream  after  a  storm  on  the  hills,  he 
eanie  down  with  a  flood.  His  sudden  appearances 
and  as  sudden  vanishings  were  perfectly  natural  to  one 
w  ho  had  been  reared,  a.s  he  had  been,  among  a  nomadic 
people,  not  unlike  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  But  to  us  they 
seem  more  like  the  mystery  of  spiritual  apparitions. 
When  the  whole  kingdom  and  the  regions  round  about 
were  searched  for  hiui  in  vain  by  the  inquisitorial 
Jezebel,  then,  without  warning,  he  appeared  before  the 
court,  overawed  its  power,  and  carried  away  tlie  peo- 
ple by  an  irresistible  fascination.  Almost  alone,  and 
mourning  over  his  solitariness,  he  buffeted  the  idola- 
trous government  for  long  and  weary  years  of  discour- 
agement. His  end  was  as  w^onderful  as  his  career. 
Caught  up  in  a  mighty  tempest,  he  disappeared  from 

looktMj  with  most  eiiger  hope.  Tlio  last  prophet  of  llie  old  dbpenaation 
clung  to  this  c!onPt^liition  in  the  det^line  t>f  the  rtatc. 

**  In  the  go«pol  hi?tor>'  we  find  this  expe^^tntion  constiintljr  excited  in  each 
»u<«<'eBsive  appearance  of  a  new  propli^u  It  was  a  fixed  belief  of  the  Jrw« 
that  he  had  appeared  afipiin  and  again,  as  an  Arabian  merchant,  to  wist? 
and  (jood  rabbis  at  th*'ir  ]»niycra  or  on  Uieir  journeys.  A  setit  is  »till  plated 
for  him  to  superintend  the  cin*uni<'i}iion  of  tlie  Jewish  ehililren. 

**Piii«jVi^r  after  Pasis^iiver,  the  Jews  of  our  own  day  pUie*^  the  jiaschal 
cup  on  the  table  and  «»et  ihe  door  wide  open,  belie>ing  that  this  is  the  mo- 
tii6ni  when  Elijah  will  re^p{>ejir. 

**  Wien  goods  arc  fcMind  and  no  owner  oome«,  when  difficuUiei  ariie  aad 
no  iulution  appears,  the  answer  b,  *  Put  them  by  till  Elijah  eomes.' "  —  Statk- 
ley,  Huiory  of  the  Jewish  Church,  Part  II.  p.  290, 
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the  earth,  to  be  seen  no  more,  imtil,  in  the  exquiBite 
vision  of  the  Tnuit^figu ration,  his  heavenly  spirit  blo»- 
eomecl  into  light,  and  hung  above  the  glowing  Saviour 
and  the  terriHed  dis^iplcf^* 

"  This  is  Eliiis,  wliitih  was  for  to  come."  Joliii 
from  hiB  childhood  had  been  reared  in  the  rugged  re- 
gion west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  southeast  fruni  JeruHalem 
and  ButliUdiem.  (Luke  i.  80.)  His  miment  was  a 
oluth  of  raiuerH  hair,  probably  a  long  robe  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  a  leathern  girdle.  Whether  he 
lived  more  as  a  hermit  or  as  a  shepherd,  we  cannot 
tell  It  is  probable  that  he  was  each  by  turns.  In  a 
manner  whieli  is  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  Oriental] 
imagination,  lie  fed  liis  moral  nature  in  sohtude,  ar 
by  meditation  gained  that  education  which  with  We; 
em  races  comes  by  the  activities  of  a  benevolent  life 

He  probably  surpassed  his  great  prototype  in  native 
power  and  in  the  importance^  of  his  special  mission,  but 
fell  below  him  in  duration  of  action  and  dramatic  effe 
Elijah  and  John  were  alike  unconventional,  each  ha' 
ing  a  strong  though  rude  individualism.  Living  in  the 
wilderneHs,  fed  by  the  thoughts  and  imaginations  which 
great  natures  find  in  solitude,  their  characters  had 
woven  into  them  not  one  of  those  soft  and  silvery 
threads  which  fly  back  and  forth  incessantly  from  the 
shuttle  of  civilized  life.  They  began  their  ministry 
without  entanglements.  They  had  no  yoke  to  break, 
no  haniess  to  cast  olT,  no  customs  to  renounce,  Thej 
came  h  society,  uQifrom  it. 

Each  of  them,  single-handed,  attacked  the  bad  morals 
of  society  and  the  selfish  conduct  of  men.  Though  of 
a  priestly  fiimily,  John  did  not  represent  the  Temple 
or  ita  schools.     He  came  in  the  name  of  no  Jewish 
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Beet  ^r  party.  He  was  simply  "  the  voice  of  Onh  cry* 
iiig  in  the  wilderness," 

Jolni  was  Christ's  forerunner,  as  the  ploughman  goes 
before  the  j^owen  Before  good  work  can  be  expected, 
there  must  be  excitement  The  turf-bound  surface 
(*f  communities  nuist  be  torn  up,  the  compacted  soil 
turned  to  the  air  and  light  Upon  the  rough  furrows, 
and  not  on  the  shorn  lawn,  is  there  hope  for  the  seed. 

This  great  work  of  arousing  the  nation  befitted 
John.  His  spirit  was  of  the  Law.  He  had,  doubtless, 
Uke  his  ancient  brethren  of  the  prophet  brood,  his 
mysterious  struggles  with  the  infinite  and  the  im- 
known.  He  had  felt  the  sovereignty  of  conscience. 
Right  and  wrong  rose  before  his  imagination,  amidst 
the  amenities  of  an  indulgent  life,  like  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zim  above  the  vale  of  Samaria.  In  his  very  prime,  and 
full  of  impetuous  manhood,  he  came  forth  from  the 
wilderness,  and  began  his  career  by  the  most  direct 
and  unsparing  appeals  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people. 
There  was  no  sensuous  mysticism,  no  subtile  philosophy, 
no  poetic  enchantment,  no  tide  of  pleasurable  emotion. 
He  assailed  human  conduct  in  downriglit  earnest.  He 
struck  right  home  at  the  unsheltered  sins  of  guilty 
men,  as  the  axe-man  strikes.  Indeed,  the  axe  should 
be  the  sign  aud  s\Tnbol  of  John/  Tliere  are  moods 
in  men  that  invite  such  moral  aggression  as  his. 
When  a  large  and  magnetic  nature  appears,  with 
power  to  grasp  men,  the  moral  feeling  becomes  elec- 
tric and  contagious.  Whole  communities  are  fired. 
They  rise  up  against  their  sins  and  self-indulgent  hat> 

'  "  And  now  also  the  ftxe  Is  laid  unto  the  rcxrt  of  the  treei :  therdbre 
evL^rr  tree  wliicli  hrl11f^oib  not  forth  good  fniit  la  hewn  down,  and  QSfft  into 
the  fire"     (Matt  liL  10,) 
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ite,  they  lead  them  forth  to  slaughter,  as  the  minions 
of  Biial  were  led  by  Elijah  at  Mount  Camiel.  Not  the 
grandest  t'oniiii«»tioiiH  of  nature,  not  the  coming  on  of 
spring,  nor  the  sound  of  wunmier  storms,  is  more  Bub- 
linie  than  are  these  moral  whirls,  to  which^  especially 
in  their  grander  but  less  useful  forms,  rude  men^  in 
morally  neglected  communities,  are  powerfully  ad- 
dicted. 

The  wilderness  of  Judit^a,  where  John  began  his 
preaching,  reaches  on  its  northern  flank  to  the  river 
Jordan.  From  this  point  he  seems  to  have  made  brief 
circuits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  valley.  *'  He  came 
into  all  the  coimtry  about  Jordan."  (Luke  iii.  3*) 
But,  as  his  fame  spread,  he  was  saved  the  labor  of 
travel.  ^^  There  went  out  unto  him  all  the  land  of 
Jutla^a  *'  (Mark  i.  5),  —  city,  town,  and  country,  Thf» 
population  of  this  region  was  very  dense.  It  was 
largely  a  Jewish  population,  and  therefore  mercurial 
in  feeling,  but  tenacious  of  purpose ;  easily  aroused, 
but  hard  to  change  ;  not  willing  to  alter  ita  cour»e, 
but  glad  to  be  kindled  and  accelerated  in  any  direc- 
tion already  begun.  An  Oriental  nation  is  peculiarly 
accessible  to  exciteuient,  and  t!ie  Jews  above  all  Ori* 
entals  were  open  to  its  influence*  Fanaticism  lay 
dormant  in  every  heart.  Every  Jew  was  lUce  a  grain 
of  powder,  harmless  and  small  until  touched  by  tlie 
spark,  and  then  instantly  swelling  with  irresistible 
and  iuuneasurable  force.  Just  at  this  time,  too,  the 
rery  air  of  Judaea  was  full  of  feverish  expectation. 
Its  people  were  sick  of  foreign  rule.  Their  pride 
was  wounded,  but  not  weakened,  or  even  humbled. 

Tlie  Jews  were  the  cliildreu  of  the  prophets.  That 
one  Voice  crying  in  the  wUderness  touched  the  deep 
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religious  romance  of  every  patriotic  heart*  It  was 
like  the  olden  time.  So  had  tlie  great  prophets 
done.  Even  one  of  less  greatness  than  John  would 
liJive  had  a  tumnltuons  reception.  But  John  wa^ 
profoundly  in  earnest.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to 
have  no  restraints  or  commitments.  He  had  no  phi- 
losophy to  shape  or  balance,  no  sect  whose  tenets  he 
must  respect,  no  reputation  to  guard,  and  no  deluding 
vanity  of  an  influence  to  he  either  won  or  kept.  He 
listened  to  the  voice  of  God  in  his  own  soul,  and 
spake  right  on.  When  such  a  one  speaks,  the  hearts 
of  men  are  targets,  his  words  are  arrows,  and  midti- 
tudes  will  fall   down  wounded. 

And  yet  no  one  in  the  full  blessedness  of  Chris- 
tian experience  can  look  xipon  the  preaching  of  John 
without  sadness.  It  was  secular,  not  spiritual.  There 
was  no  future,  no  great  spirit-land,  no  heaven  above 
his  world.  The  Jewish  hills  were  his  horizon.  It  is 
true  that  he  saw  above  these  hills  a  hazy  light;  but 
what  that  light  would  reveal  he  knew  not.  How 
should  he  ?  To  him  it  seemed  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  only  another  John,  but  grander,  more  thorough, 
and  wholly  irresistible.  ^'  But  he  that  cometh  after 
me  is  mightier  than  I;'  What  would  this  mightier 
than  John  be  ?  What  would  he  do  ?  Only  this :  *^  He 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire: 
whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge 
Ids  floor,  and  will  gather  the  wheat  into  liis  gar- 
ner ;  but  the  chaff  he  will  bum  with  fire  unquench- 
able,'* 

All  this  was  true ;  but  that  does  not  describe  the 
Christ.  John  saw  him  m  one  sees  a  tree  in  winter, 
—  the  bare  branches,  without  leaves,  flowers,  or  firuit* 


What  would  he*  have  thoiif^ht,  if  he  had  heard  the] 
first  sermon  of  Jesiis  at  Nazareth, —  ^'  He  hath  sent  in 
to  heal  the  lirokeii-lieMrted,  to  preach  deliverance  t 
the  captives,  and  recovering  of  night  to  the  blind,  to 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised  '*  1  No  wonder 
Jesus  said  of  him  that  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  shoidd  be  greater  than  he !  John  would  have 
said,  Purity  and  then  divhie  favor;  Christ,  Divine 
favor  that  ye  may  become  pure. 

This  great  Soul  of   the  Wilderness  was  sent  to  do 
a  preparatory  work^  and  to  introduce  the  true  Teacher,  ■ 
Though   he   represented    the   Law,  that  Law  had    not 
in  his  bauds,  as  it  bad  in  the  liandling  of  the  prient.s,  m 
lost  all  compassion.     There  is  a  bold  discrimination  inV 
the  Baptist's  conduct   toward    the   ignonmt   common 
people  and  the  enlightened  Pharisee.    '*  What  slnill  yreM 
do?''  is  the  r|uestion  of  a  lieart  sincerely  in  earnest; 
and  this  quewtiou  brought  John  to  each  man's  side  like  ■ 
a  brother,  1 

Knowing  tbiit  to  repent  of  particular  sins  was  an 
education  toward  a  hatred  of  the  principle  of  evil, — ^ 
sins  being  the  drops  which  flow  from  the  foinitiiin  of 
sin, —  he  obliged  the  tax-gatherer  to  repent  of  a  tax- 
gatherer's  sins,  —  extortion  and  avarice.  The  soldier 
must  abandon  Im  peculiar  sina, — violence,  rapine, 
greed  of  booty,  revengeful  accusations  against  all 
who  resisted  his  predatory  habit.s.  Selfish  men,  liv- 
ing together,  prey  on  one  another  by  the  endless 
ways  of  petty  selfishness.  John  struck  at  the  root 
of  this  universal  self-indulgence  when  he  commanded 
the  common  people,  "^  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him 
impart  to  him  that  liath  none;  and  he  that  liath  meat^ 
let   him   do   likewi.se/'     It   is    probable    that    he   had 
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Been  right  Ix^fore  him  hungry  and  shwering  men  by 
the  side  of  the  over  full  and  luxuriously  clotlied. 

There  were  others  in  the  crowd  besides  publicans 
and  sinners.  There  were  saints  there,  —  at  least 
the  Pharisees  thought  so.  They  looked  upon  others 
with  sympathy,  and  were  glad  that  the  eomnron  peo- 
ple repented.  Although  they  themselves  needed  no 
amendment,  it  yet  could  do  no  hann  to  be  baptized, 
and  tlieir  pious  example  might  encourage  those  who 
needed  it !  This  John  was  doing  good.  They  were 
disposed  to  patronize  him  ! 

If  this  wa«  the  spirit  which  John  perceived,  no 
wonder  he  Hashed  out  upon  them  with  such  light- 
ning strokes.  **  0  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath 
warned  yon  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come?  Bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance."  Tliese  dazzling 
words  did  not  altogether  oflend,  for  the  Pharisees 
were  sure  that  Jolm  did  not  quite  understand  that 
they  were  the  choirest  and  most  modem  instances 
of  what  the  old  siiints  had  been !  Looking  around 
on  the  sun-bleached  gravel  and  mossless  stones,  John 
replied  to  their  (lioughts  :  **  Think  not  to  Kay  within 
yoni-sehes,  3Vc  have  Abndiam  to  our  father ;  for  1 
say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise 
up  children  unto  Abraham.** 

The  preaching  of  John  is  plain.  But  what  was 
the  meaning  of  Ids  baptism  ?  Was  it  into  the  Jew- 
ish church  that  he  I)iiptized  ?  But  the  people  were 
already  membci>*  of  that  church.  It  was  a  national 
church,  and  men  were  bom  into  it  without  any  fur- 
ther trouble.  Wm  it  an  initiation  into  a  new  sect? 
John  did  not  organize  a  sect  or  a  party.  He  ex- 
plicitly declared   Ids  office  to  be  transitory,  ln«  func- 
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tion    to   prepare    men    for    the    great    Coming    Man 
Was  it  Christian  baptism  ?      Christ  was   not   yet  de- 
clared.    The  forinida  was  not  Christian. 

If  that  inevitable  hus^k,  an  outwaixl  organization, 
had  not  become  so  fixed  in  meu'8  minds,  Jolni*8  own 
explanation  would  lattice.  Tt  is  clear  and  explicit: 
"  I  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance."  It  was 
a  f?ymbolic  art,  sifrnilying  that  one  bad  risen  to  a 
higher  moral  condition.  It  wfi*s  an  act  of  transition. 
It  vfm  a  moral  act,  quite  important  enough  to  stand 
by  itself,  without  serving  any  Becondary  purpose  of 
initiation  into  any  church  or  sect.  Neither  John  nor 
afterwards  Jesus  gave  to  the  act  any  ecclesiastical 
meaning.  It  had  unl}'  a  moral  significance.  It  was 
an  act  neither  of  association  nor  of  mitiation.  It  was 
purely  personal,  lieginning  and  ending  with  the  indi^ad- 
ual  sLd)ject  of  it.  It  conferred,  and  professed  to  confer, 
nothing.  It  wa.s  declaratory  of  moral  transition.  Baj>- 
tism  is  that  symbolic  act  by  which  a  man  declares, 
*•  I  foi'sake  my  sins,  and  rise  to  a  better  life.'* 

A  study  of  the  fragments  of  John  s  discourses  enables 
us  to  understand  the  relation  of  their  subject-matter 
to  the  spiritual  truths  which  Christ  ni\fblded.  He 
dwelt  in  the  truth  of  the  old  dispensation.  He  saw 
the  twilight  of  the  coming  day,  but  did  not  compre- 
hend it.  He  called  men  to  repentance,  but  it  was 
repentimce  of  sin  as  measured  by  tlie  old  canons  of 
morality.  He  called  men  to  reformation,  but  not  to 
regeneration.  He  summoned  men  back  to  the  highest 
conception  of  rectitude  then  known  ;  but  he  did  not, 
as  Christ  did,  raise  morality  into  the  realm  of  spiritu- 
ality, anti  holit  forth  a  new  ideal  of  character,  incom- 
parably higher  than  any  before  taught.     If  the  very 
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Refonner  himself,  in  the  evstiniation  of  JesuH,  was  less 
than  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  how  much 
lower  must  his  rmle  disciples  have  hcen  than  the  "new 
man  in  Christ  Jesus  *' ! 

hJeals  are  the  true  germs  ol'  growth.  No  benefactor 
is  hke  him  who  fills  life  with  new  and  fruitful  ideals. 
Christ  gave  to  every  duty  a  new  motive.  Every  vir- 
tue had  aji  aspiration  for  something  yet  nobler.  He 
carried  forward  the  l)Ounds  of  life,  and  assured  immor- 
tality to  the  world  as  a  new  horizon.  He  blew  away 
the  mists  of  the  schools,  imd  the  nature  of  God  shone 
out  with  redoubled  radiance.  He  was  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  because  he  was  the  God  of  the  whole  earth.  He 
was  King,  because  he  was  Father.  HiC  was  Sover- 
eign, because  luve  reigns  throughout  tlie  luiiverse. 
He  suffered,  and  thenceforth  altars  were  extinguislied. 
He  died,  and  Sinai  became  Calvary.  Where  lie  lay, 
there  was  a  garden  ;  and  tiowei^*  and  fragrant  clusters 
were  the  fit  symbols  of  tbc  iiew  era. 

The  true  place  of  John's  ])reachiug  cannot  be  so  well 
fixed  as  by  thus  contrast.  But  John  answered  the  end 
foi*  which  he  came.  He  had  aroused  the  attention  of 
the  nation.  He  had  stimulated,  even  if  he  had  not 
enlightened,  the  public  conscience ;  and,  above  alb  he 
had  excited  an  eager  expectation  of  some  great  nar 
tional  deliverance. 

The  Jew  had  deep  moral  feeling,  hut  little  spirit- 
uality. His  moral  sense  was  strong,  but  narrow, 
national,  ami  selfish*  Tenacious  of  puipose,  elastic  and 
tough,  coorageous  even  to  fanaticism,  hemic  in  suflier- 
ing,  the  one  element  needed  to  a  grand  national  char- 
i.acter  was  love*  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  friends  and 
hate  thine  enemies,"  gave  ample  scope  to  his  natuj*e ; 
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for  his  fi'iends  were  few^  and  his  enemies  nearly 
whole  civilized  world.  Tlie  Hebrews  looked  for  a 
Messiah,  and  he  wa^  already  among  them.  Love  was 
his  nature,  love  his  mission,  and  his  name  might 
have  been  called  Love,  How  should  he  be  known 
by  a  nation  who  were  practised  in  every  inflection  of 
hatred^  but  who  had  never  learned  the  spiritual  quality 
iif  love  ? 

Kestless  as  wa^  the  nation,  and  longuig  for  divine 
intervention^  every  portent  was  quickly  noticed.  Fierce 
factions,  and  from  a  lower  plane  the  turbulent  peo- 
ple, watched  his  coming.  The  wretched  multitude,  a 
prey  by  turns  to  foreignei's  and  to  their  own  country- 
men, had,  with  nil  the  rest,  a  vague  and  supei-stitious 
faith  of  the  coming  MessiidL  Holy  men  like  Simeon, 
and  devout  priests  like  Zacharias,  there  were,  amidst 
this  seething  people,  who,  brooding,  longing,  waiting, 
chanted  to  themselves  thiy  Iiy  day  the  wottIs  of  the 
Psalmist,  ^*  My  soul  waitcth  tor  the  Loixl  more  than 
they  that  watch  for  the  moniiug,"  {Ps.  cxxx,  6,)  As 
lovers  that  watch  for  the  appointed  coming,  and  start 
at  the  quivering  of  a  leaf,  the  flight  of  a  bird,  or  the 
humming  of  a  bee,  and  grow  weary  of  the  tense 
strain,  so  did  tlie  Jews  watch  tor  their  Deliverer.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  piteous  sights  of  history,  especially 
when  we  reflect  that  he  came,  —  and  they  knew  him 
not! 

This  growling  excitement  in  all  the  region  around 
the  Jordan  sent  its  fit*ry  wave  to  Jerusalem.  The 
Temple,  w^ith  its  keen  priestly  watchei>*,  heard  that 
voice  m  the  wildeniess,  repeating  day  by  day,  with 
awTul  emphasis,  ''  Prepjue,  prepare !  the  Lord  is  at 
hand  ! "     With  all  the  aiiis  of  arrogant  authority  came 
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down  from  the  Sanhedrim  priestly  questioners.  It  is 
an  early  instance  of  the  exaniination  of  a  young  man 
for  license  to  preach, 

^^  Who  art  thou?" 

*^  1  am  not  the  Chri.st" 

"  What  then,  art  thou  EUas  ?*• 

"  1  am  not;* 

«AjPt  thou  that  prophet?" 

«  No." 

"  Who  art  thou,  that  we  may  give  an  answer  to  them 
that  sent  uh  ?     What  say  est  thou  of  thyself  ?  " 

*'I  am  the  Voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Make  .straight  the  way  of  the  Lord^  as  said  the  prophet 
Ksaias:* 

**  Wfiy  baptizest  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  that 
Chri«t>  nor  EliuK,  neither  that  prophet?" 

"  1  baptize  with  water*  But  there  standeth  One 
AMONG  YOU  whom  ye  know  not.  He  it  i.s,  that,  ooiuing 
after  me,  is  preferred  be  lore  me^  whose  shoe's  latch  et 
I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose  " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  effect  of  Johns  replies 
upon  the  council  at  Jerusideni.  It  was  simply  a  de- 
nial of  tlieir  authority.  It  was  an  ap]ical  from  Ritual 
to  Conscience.  He  came  lioiue  to  men  with  direct 
and  pensonal  appeal,  and  refused  the  old  forms  and 
sacred  channels  of  instruction ;  and  when  asked  by 
the  proper  authorities  for  his  credentials*  he  gave  his 
name,  A  Voice  in  the  Wildeniess,  tu^  if  he  owed  no 
obHgation  to  JerusiUcm,  but  only  to  nature  and  to 
God, 

Already,  then,  their  Messiah  was  mingling  in  the 
Ihrong.  He  was  looking  upon  men,  and  upon  John, 
but  was  not  recognii&ed,     Wliat  his  tlioughts  were  at 
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the  scenes  about  hini,  every  one*8  own  imaginatio: 
must  reveal 

On  the  day  following  the  visit  of  this  committee  from 
Jerusalem,  as  John  was  baptidng,  there  came  to  him 
one  Jesus  frum   Naznreth,  and  asked  to  be  baptized. 
John  had  been  forewarned  of  the  siguiCeant  sign  byf 
which  he  should  recognize  the  Messiah  :  *'He  that  Bent 
me  to  baptize  with  water^  the  same  said  unto  me,  Upon 
whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remain- 
ing oil   him,  the  same   is  he  who  baptizeth  with  the 
Holy   Ghost/*      Although    that   signal   had   not    been 
given^  yet  he  recognized  Jesus.     Whether,  being  cou* 
sins,  they  had  ever  met,  we  know  not     It  is  evident 
that  they  were  in  sympathy,  each  having  fully  heai*d  _ 
of  the  other,     Perliaps  they  liad  met  year  by  year  in  | 
the  featita  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  we  know  tlmt  Christ 
went  up^  and  at  whicli  John,  as  a  man  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation and   a  tliuroiigh  Jew,  heart  and  soul,  was  h 
even  more  likely  to  have  been  present.  " 

How  fierce  had  been  tlie  reply  of  the  Baptist  when 
the  Pharisees  asked  to  be  baptized  !     How  gentle  wa8  ■ 
his  bearing  to  Jesus,  and  how  humble  his  expostula- 
tion, "'  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee?  and  comest 
thou  to  me  ?** 

Hi8  heart  recognized  the  Christy  even  before  the  de- 
scent of  the  Spirit 

Equally  beautiful  Is  the  reply  of  Jesus.  He  had  not 
yet  been  made  known  by  the  brooding  Spirit.  He  had 
neither  passed  his  probation,  nor  received  that  enlarged 
liberty  of  soul  which  was  to  be  to  him  the  signal  for  his 
peculiar  ministry.  He  %vas  simply  a  citizen  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel,  luider  the  Law,  and  he  was  walk- 
ing in  the  footsteps  (*f  his  people,  '*  that  in  all  things 
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he  might  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren "  ^^  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham-" 

They  went  down  together,  the  son  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  son  of  Mary,  John  and  Jesus,  into  the  okl  river 
Jordan,  that  neither  hastent^d  nor  shvekened  it^  current 
at  their  coming ;  for  the  Messianic  sign  was  not  to  be 
from  the  waters  beneath,  but  from  the  heavens  above. 

Hitherto  the  Jordan  had  been  sacred  to  tlie  patriotic 
Jew  from  its  intimate  connection  with  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  tlie  history  of  the  conunon- 
wealth  and  of  the  kingdom.  Another  Jesus*  had  once 
conveyed  the  people  from  their  wanderings  across  this 
river  dry  shod*  The  Jordan  had  separated  David 
and  his  pursuers  when  the  king  fled  from  his  usurping 
son.  Elijah  smote  it  to  let  him  and  Elisha  go  over, 
and  erek)ng  Elisha  returned  alone.  The  Jordan  wa« 
a  long  silvery  thread,  on  which  were  strung  national 
memories  through  many  hundred  yeai^.  But  all  these 
histories  were  out.shone  by  the  new  occurrence.  In  all 
Christendom  to-day  the  Jordan  means  Chrisfs  bap- 
tism. Profoundly  signific4xnt  as  was  this  event,  the 
fii*st  outirvard  step  by  which  Jesus  entered  upon  Ins  min- 
istry, it  was  followed  by  another  still  more  striking 
and  far  more  important.  Jesus  ascended  from  the  Joi^ 
dan  looking  up  and  praying,  (Luke  iii.  21.)  As  he 
gazed,  the  sky  was  cleft  open,  and  a  beam  of  light 
flashed  forth^  and,  alighting  upon  him,  seemecl  in 
bodily  shape  like  a  dove.  Instantly  a  voice  spake 
frt>m  out  of  heaven,  '^  Tliis  is  my  beloved  Son^  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."     (Matt.  iii.  17.) 


*  In  the  Hebrew  Uic  nranu*  Saviour  appears  under  the  diflerent  forma 
HoaHBA   {Ckhea},  Jeuosiiua   (JmHuq)^  laUar  Hisbruw  Jkshua  (Greek 
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We  know  not  whnt  opening  of  soul  came  ftom  this 
divine  ligUt.     We  know  not  what  ootxis  were   loosed 

and  what  lonf^-liound  attributes  iinfulded,  —  as  lmd« 
held  by  winter  tinroll  in  tlie  spring.  But  from  thi.s 
inonient  Je.sus  lietjune  The  Cui:I8t!  He  relinqiUHhed 
his  home  and  ordinary  Iaboi>i,  He  as^iumed  an  au- 
thority never  before  manifested,  and  moved  with  a 
dignity  never  afTterward  laid  a.si<le.  We  cannot,  by 
analysis  or  analogy,  discern  and  set  forth  the  change 
wraoght  within  him  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost* 
But  those  who  look  with  doubt  upon  the  reality  of 
any  great  exaltation  of  soul  tlivinely  inspired  may  do 
well  to  see  what  often  befalls  men. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact,  that  men,  at  certain  periods  of 
their  lives,  experience  changes  which  are  like  an- 
other birth.  The  new^  Hfe,  when  the  passion,  and,  still 
more  signiticantly,  wlien  the  sentiment,  of  love  takes 
full  possession  of  the  soul,  is  familiar.  Great  men 
date  their  birtli  from  the  hour  of  some  great  inspi- 
ration. Even  from  human  sources,  from  individual 
men,  and  from  society,  electric  influences  dart  out 
upon  susceptilde  natures,  wliich  change  their  future 
history.  How^  nnich  more  pow^erful  shouUl  this  be 
if  there  is  a  Divine  Spirit!  If  secubir  influence  hiis 
transforming  power,  how^  uuich  more  divine  influence ! 

The  universal  belief  of  the  tJhureh,  that  men  are  the 
subjeets  of  sudden  and  transforming  divine  influences, 
is  borne  out  by  facts  without  number.  The  most 
extraordinary  and  interesting  phenomena  in  ment^J 
history  are  those  which  appear  in  religious  conver- 
sions. Men  are  overwhehued  with  influences  to  which 
they  were  before  strangei-s.  Without  changing  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  the  balance  of  power 
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18  SO  shifted  that  dominant  animal  paHsions  go  under 
the  yoke»  and  dormant  moral  sentiments  spring  up 
witli  amazing  energy.  Witli  sueli  sudden  transfor- 
mations within,  there  follows  a  total  outward  revo- 
lution of  manners,  morals,  actions,  and  ahiis.  Per- 
haps tfie  most  dranuitic  instance  is  Paiirs.  But 
inward  changes,  without  the  external  brilliantv,  Iiave 
been  made  in  thousands  of  men  and  of  women,  fidl 
as  thorough  and  traJislbnning  as  that  of  the  great 
Apostle.  Indeed,  such  changes  are  no  longer  rare 
or  remarkable.  They  are  common  and  familiar.  And 
even  though  we  should  join  those  who,  admitting 
the  change,  account  for  it  upon  the  lowest  theory 
of  natural  principles,  the  main  thing  which  we  have 
in  \aew  would  still  be  gained ;  namely,  to  show  that 
the  human  soul  is  so  organized  that,  when  brought 
under  (*ertain  influences,  it  is  susceptible  of  sudden 
and  conqdete  tnuisformation. 

If  it  is  thus  impressible  at  tlie  hands  of  secular  in- 
fluence, how  much  more  if  thei^  be  aduutted  a  divine 
energy,  as  it  were  an  atmosphere  of  divine  will,  in 
wliich  all  material  worlds  float,  and  out  of  whicli  phy^i- 
c;d  laws  themselves  tlow,  as  rills  and  rivers  from  an 
inexhaustil)le  reservoir ! 

But  the  soul  upon  which  the  Spirit  descended  over 
the  Jmdan  wa«  divine.  It  was  a  divine  nature, 
aroimd  which  had  been  bound  cords  of  restraint,  now 
greatly  loosened,  or  even  smipped,  by  the  sacred  tlame; 
witli  attributes  impressed,  self-infolded,  but  which  now, 
at  the  t^elestial  touch,  were  rousetl  to  something  of 
their  pristine  sweep  and  power. 

All  before  tliis  h^s  been  a  period  of  waiting.  Upon 
his  ascent  from  the  Jordan,  Jesus  the  C'hrist,  indued 
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with  power  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  steps  into  a  new  sphere. 
He  is  now  to  appear  before  his  people  as  a  divine 
teaclier,  to  authenticate  his  high  elaims  by  act,s  bo  far 
above  himian  power  that  they  8hall  evince  the  Divine 
presence ;  and,  finally,  to  be  offered  up,  through  sut 
fering  unto  death,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin, — ^the  one 
victim  which  shall  forever  supersede  all  other  sacri- 
fices. Here,  then,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  be 
gins  the  new  dispeuisMtion. 

Tliere  is  a  reoiarkable  symmetry  of  mystery  about 
John.      He  had  all  his  life  lived  apart   from  society, 
unknowing  and    unknown.     Standing  by  the  sidfe  of  ■ 
the  Jordan,  he  maiie   himself  felt  in  all  Judiea   and  " 
througliout  Galilee.      The  wise  men  of  his  time  :<oaght 
in  vain  to  take  his  measure.     Like  all  men  who  seek 
to    reduce   moral    truth    to  exact   fonns  and    propor^  M 
tions,  the  Pliarisees  had  their  gauge  and  mould,  and 
John  would  not  fit  to  any  of  them.     If  he  was  not 
Messiah,  or  Elias,  or  that  prophet,  he  might  as  well 
liave  been  nobody.     They  coidd  not  understand  him ;  | 
and   wlien   he  described    hiuLself  as  a  voice  to  men's 
consciences  from  the  wilderness,  it  must  have  seemed 
to  his  questioners  either  insanity  or  mockery. 

We  are  better  informed  of  fiis  true  nature  and  pur- 
poses ;  yet  how  little  of  his  disposition,  of  his  personal 
appearance  and  habit.s,  the  style  of  his  discourse,  his 
struggles  with  himself,  his  alternations  of  hope  and 
fear,  do  we  know!  Looking  back  for  the  man  who 
moved  the  whole  of  Palestine,  we  can  say  only  that 
he  was  the  Voice  from  the  wilderness.  Though  the 
history  of  our  Lord  will  require  some  further  notice 
of  John  by  and  by,  yet  we  may  here  appropriately 
finisli  what  little  lernains  of  his  personal  history. 
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He  continued  to  preach  and  to  baptize  for  some  time 
after  Christ  entered  upon  his  mission,  ascending  the 
Jordan  from  near  Jericho,  where  it  is  supposed  that  he 
begnn  his  baptismal  career,  to  Bethany  (not  Bethabara), 
beyond  Jordan,  and  then,  still  higher,  to  ^Enon.  His 
whole  ministry  is  computed  to  have  been  something 
over  two  years.  Herod  Antipas  had  long  looked  with 
a  jealous  eye  upon  John's  influence.  No  man  who  could 
call  togetber  and  sway  siich  multitudes  as  John  did 
would  be  looked  upon  with  favor  by  an  Oriental  despot 
It  only  needed  one  act  of  fideh"ty  on  the  prophet's  part 
to  secure  his  arrest.  John  publicly  denounced  the 
wickedness  of  Herod,  and  particularly  bis  indecent 
marriage  with  his  brother  Philip's  w^ife,  Herodias,  who 
eloped  from  Philip  to  marry  Herod  Antipas.  John 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Machterus,  which  stood 
on  the  pei-pendicular  elifls  of  one  of  the  streams  emp- 
tying into  the  Dead  Sea  froui  the  east,  and  not  far 
from  its  shores.  There  John  must  have  remained  in 
captivity  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  It  wa^ 
not  Hei'od's  intention  to  do  him  further  harm.  But 
Herodias  could  not  forgive  the  sting  of  his  public 
rebuke,  and  watched  for  his  destruction.  Not  long, 
however,  had  ^*he  to  w^ait.  By  her  voluptuous  dancing 
upon  a  state  occasion,  at  a  banquet,  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  won  from  the  king  the  boon  of  choosing  her 
own  reward.  Instructed  by  her  vindictive  mother, 
she  demanded  the  head  of  John.  With  a  passing 
regret,  the  promise  was  kept, — ^and  the  feast  went 
on.  John's  disciples  buried  his  body.  Tims  ended 
the  earthly  life  of  this  child  of  promise,  —  the  solitary 
hermit,  the  ardent  refonner,  the  lai^t  prophet  of  the 
Old  Testament  line. 


It  was  upon  these  mountainft  of  Moab,  or  in  their 
ra\'ines,  that  Moses  was  buried.  Thus  the  firnt  great 
prophet  of  Isniel  jirid  the  lust  one  were  buried  near 
to  eacli  other,  outsick^  of  the  Promised  Land,  amidst 
those  dark  hills  beyond  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

There  Is  a  striking  analogy,  also,  in  another  respect 
Moses  came  only  to  the  border  of  the  Proinised  Land, 
the  object  of  liis  whole  life's  labor.  He  looked  to  the 
north,  to  the  west,  to  the  souths  over  the  whole  of 
it.  ^*  I  have  caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes, 
but  thou  sluilt  not  go  over  thither." 

John  had  gone  before  the  pi'omised  Messiah, 
prepare  his  way,  and  to  bring  in  the  new  dispen- 
sation. But  he  himself  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
upon  it.  Out  of  his  prison  he  sent  to  Jesus  an 
anxious  inquiry,  *'Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or 
look  we  for  another?'*  The  account  which  his  disci- 
ples brought  back  must  have  assured  his  lonely  heart 
that  the  Messiah  hnd  come.  His  spirit  beheld  the 
dawning  day  of  holiness,  and  was  dismissed. 

Until  this  day  no  one  knows  where  either  Mosen  or 
John  was  buried.  They  were  aHke  in  the  utter  hiding 
of  their  graves. 


( 


We  have  already  spoken  of  the  nature  of  John 
baptism.  Tlie  question  arises.  Why  should  Jesvis  b 
baptized?  His  reply  was,  "  TIws  it  bemmeih  u^  to  fulfil 
all  iighteomneiisr  But  baptism  w^as  not  a  part  of  tlie 
Jewish  service.  Even  if  proselytes  were  baptized 
into  the  Jewish  church,  there  is  no  evidence  that  a 
Jew"  was  required  to  be  baptized  at  any  period  of  his 
life.  We  are  not  to  cou found  the  muMm/s  of  the  Le- 
vi tical  law  with  baptismsj  which  were  totally  different 
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It  certain!}^  could  not  be  a  baptism  of  repentance 
to  Jesus  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is  to  all  others. 
Very  iiiany  solutions  have  been  given  of  this  per- 
plexing question  J 

Every  man  who  liiis  been,  like  Johii,  successful  in 
lU-ousing  men  from  evil  and  leading  them  toward  a 
higher  life,  has  noticed  that  repentance  always  takes 
on  at  first  tlie  form  of  turning  from  evil,  rather  than 
of  taking  hold  on  good.  To  part  with  sweet-hearted 
sins,  to  forsake  and  break  up  evil  habits,  especially 
habits  fonned  upon  the  passions  and  appetites,  re- 
quires vehement  exertion.  As  this  is  ordinarily  the 
first  experience  in  repentance,  and  usually  the  most 
sudden  and  painful  one,  while  righteousness  is  gradual 


'  Meyer  gives  n  ilij]:P!«t  of  the  various  opinions  whicK  have  been  lieW  con- 
rceming  ChristV  baptism :  —  **  Ji»ftus  cHd  not  coracf  to  be  baptized  from  a 
fueling  of  personal  iiiiifitlnt*^  (Bmno  B)iut%  cotnp,  Strmusa) ;  nor  becnuBc, 
JKTonling  \i}  tht'  Li">itii'iil  law,  hiit  peritonal  eonnei-tion  with  an  impure 
people  ronflere<l  hiiu  impuri'  (Lanirc);  nor  for  the  purp«>»c  of  showing  that 
ihena  was  no  int'onipatibilit)'  between  his  trap^  auBtvtmt  and  life  in  the 
Spirit  (Eofmann,  Wtissagnmj  und  ErjWuittf^  Vol  II.  p.  82);  nor  because 
Impti^m  implied  a  deelanition  of  being  subje<»t  to  a  penalty  of  di^ath 
(Kbranl)  ;  nor  in  order  to  elicit  the  Divine  dwl  a  ration  that  he  was  tlie 
Mesfliah  (Paubis)  ;  nor  to  confinn  the  faith  of  hia  followers,  insomuch  aj  bap- 
tiim  wwB  a  symbol  of  the  regi^neriition  u\'  his  disciples  (Amnion  L.  J,,  A'ol. 
I.  p»2€8);  nor  to  sanction  the  baptism  of  John  by  his  example  (Kutnoel, 
Kem) ;  nor  to  indicate  his  obligations  to  olx'y  the  law  (Hofmann,  KrablM\ 
Osiander)  *.  nor.  lastly,  beeause  Ix'fore  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  he  acted  like 
any  otlier  ordinary*  Israelite  (Hess,  Knhn,  com  p.  Olshausen). 

"Tlic  true  explanation  of  tliis  act,  as  furnished  in  verse  iri,  is,  that  as  the 
Messiali  he  felt  that,  according  to  the  Divine  wilK  he  had  to  submit  to  the 
baptism  of  his  forerunner,  in  order  to  rt*eeive  the  divine  declaration  of  his 
Messianic  dignity  (verses  16,  17). 

*'  It  was  not  in  baptism  that  he  first  beeaoie  eonseiomiofhisilignity  a^the 
Messiah,  a.s  if  In-  tliat  ai*t  he  hjvd  been  inwardly  transformiHl  into  the  Mcs- 
Hihhi  the  expn^BMon  *  lltus  it  In'rometh  us*  (vcrn*  15)  iuipliei>  that  he  was 
r<»Mp«f  iHU>«  fit'  U'liig  tl»*'  Nbsjiiah*  and  of  the  n-lHttoti  in  whii^h,  as  surh,  Jnhn 
hti>«Kl  t*>wjinl  hhii/*—  t^uotctl  by  Lange,  on  Matthew,  Chapter  ill. 
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both  in  fact  and  fruition,  m  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  popular  idea  of  repentance  shonld  be  fhe  forsaHnff 
of  evil  To  "■  break  off'  one's  sins  by  rigMemimess  **  is 
a  later  knowledge.  And  yet  this  is  tlie  very  core 
and  marrow  of  repentance.  It  is  the  rising  from 
grosHness  into  refinement,  from  selfishness  into  imiver- 
sal  good-willj  from  passion  to  sentiment,  —  in  short, 
from  the  Hesh  into  the  spirit 

Repentance »  in  its  last  analysis,  is  rising  from  a 
lower  life  into  a  higher  one^  and  to  a  holy  being 
this  would  be  the  side  first  seen  and  most  valued. 
To  the  eye  of  John,  the  multitude  who  were  bap- 
tized by  him,  **  confessing  their  snis,"  were  foi'sak- 
ing  evil  In  the  sight  of  Chi'istj  they  were  coming 
to  a  higher  and  better  life. 

Imagine,  then,  the  sympathy  of  Jesus  for  these 
things.  Whatever  would  carry  forward  the  work 
shoukl  lie  favored.  He,  too,  though  he  had  no  sins 
to  repent  ot^  had  higher  attainments  to  make.  ''The 
Captain  of  our  salvation  was  inude  perfect  through 
suffering."  Even  thougli,  in  his  full  and  original 
nature,  he  was  God,  yet  while  in  humiliation,  and 
rol>l.»ed,  as  it  were,  of  the  full  disclosure  of  his  own 
attributes,  he  must  go  through  the  unfolding  process, 
and  rise  from  step  to  step  of  spiritual  experience. 

A  baptism  to  a  higher  life  would  prolnibly  be  Cbrist's 
interpretation  of  John  s  baptism  for  himself  And  be 
submitted  to  it,  as  one  of  the  great  multitude,  '•  It 
becometh  i/^"  He  joined  tlie  movement;  he  added 
his  example  to  the  good  work  going  on.  Others 
repented,  —  or  turned  from  evil  to  good;  Jesus  only 
advanced  from  point  to  point  in  a  line  of  gracious 
development     That  which    repentance  means^   in  ifcs 
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true  spirit,  namely,  the  rising  from  lower  to  higher 
moral  states,  Jesus  experienced  in  common  with  the 
multitude  ;  although  he  had  not>  like  them,  any  need 
of  the  stings  of  remorse  for  past  misconduct  to  drive 
him  upward.  Repentance  is  but  another  name  for 
aspiration. 
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CHAPTER    yi. 


THE   TEMPTATION. 


At  every  step  the  disclosure  of  the  life  of  , 
waa  a  surpriHe.  lie  came  into  the  world  as  no  man  i 
would  iuiagiiie  that  a  Divine  person  would  come.f 
His  youth  was  spent  without  exhibitioiL^  of  singular 
power.  His  entrance  upon  puhlic  life  wa^  unosten- 
tatious. His  baptism,  to  all  but  John,  was  like  the 
baptism  of  any  one  of  the  thousands  that  thronged 
the  Joixlan.  ■ 

Shall  he  now  shine  out  with  a  full  disclosure  of 
himself?  Shall  he  at  once  ascend  to  Jerusalem,  and 
in  the  greatness  of  his  Divinity  make  it  apparent  to 
all  men  that  he  is  mdeed  the  very  Messiah  ? 

This  was  not  the  Divine  method.  It  was  not  by 
surprise  of  the  senses,  nor  by  exciting  mere  wonder 
among  unthinking  men,  that  Jesus  would  make  plain 
his  Divine  nature.  It  was  by  evolving  a  sweeter 
and  nobler  life  than  man  ever  does,  and  in  circund-fl 
stances  even  more  adverse  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
nuiu,  that   his  nature  wa«  to  be  shown. 

It  is  not  strange  to  us,  now  well  instructed  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ's  mission,  that  he  did  not  enter  at 
once  upon  his  work  of  teaching,  Midway  between 
hb«?  private  life,  now  ended,  and  his  public  ministry, 
about  to  begin,  tliere  was  to  be  a  long  and  silent 
discipline.     The  three   narratives  of  the  Temptatio 
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by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  lift  U8  at  once  into 
the  region  of  mystary.  We  find  ourselves  beyond 
our  depth  at  the  first  step,  and  deep  follows  deep 
to  tlie  end.  The  mystery  of  tliat  Divine  Spirit  which 
po.^sessed  the  Saviour,  the  mystery  of  forty  days* 
eontiict  in  such  a  soul,  the  nwstery  of  the  nature 
and  power  of  Satan,  the  mystery  of  the  three  final 
forms  into  which  the  Temptation  resolved  itself, — 
these  are  beyond  uiu*  reach.  Tliey  compass  and 
shmud  the  s<:ene  with  a  kind  of  supernatural  gloom. 
The  best  solution  we  give  to  the  ditficulties  will  cast 
but  a  twilight  upon  the  8cene. 

It  has  been  siip|)Osed  by  many  that  the  Tempta- 
tion took  place  among  the  solitary  mountains  of  Moab, 
beyond  the  Jordan.  It  was  thither  that  Moses  re- 
sorted for  his  last  and  longing  look  over  the  Prom- 
ised Land ;  and  it  would  certainly  give  us  a  poetic 
gratification  if  we  could  believe  that  the  ''exceed- 
ing high ''  mountain,  from  which  the  glory  of  tlie 
worid  flashed  upon  the  Saviour  s  view,  was  that  same 
summit  upon  which  his  type,  the  great  prophet  Moses, 
had  stood,  thus  singularly  making  tlie  same  peak 
behold  the  beginning  of  the  two  great  disjionsations, 
that  of  the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament, 
It  is  a  pleasant  fancy,  but  haHly  true  as  history. 
Westward  from  Jericho^  rising  in  places  w^ith  steep 
clifls  of  white  limestone  fifteen  lunnlred  feet  in  beiglit, 
is  a  line  of  inoim tains,  whose  irregular  and  rugged 
tops  against  the  sky,  seen  from  the  plains  of  the 
Jordan^  present  a  noble  contrast  to  the  ordinary  mo- 
notony of  the  Juda»an  hills.  One,  called  Quamnta- 
nia  from  its  supposed  relation  to  the  forty  days  of 
temi>tation,  has  been  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the 
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scene  of  the  Lord's  conflict.  It  risea  high>  is  pierced 
with  eaves  and  ga>«hed  with  ravines,  and  is  solitary 
and  Willi  enough  to  have  been,  as  recorded  by  Mark^ 
a  lair   of  wild    beasts,  as  it   continues   to  be  to    the 

present  day. 

Into  the  solitude  of  this  nioimtain  in  the  wilderness 
came  Jesus,  uirder  the  same  guidanre  a«  that  which 
convoyed  the  prophets  of  f>hl.     Indeed,  we  must  dis 
miss  from  our  minds  modern  noti<His,  'ind  even  the  ideas 
whicii  ruleil  in  ihv  time  of  Jesus,  and  go  back  to   the 
days  of  Samuel,  of  Elijah,  and  of  Ezekiel,  if  we  would 
get  any  clew   to  tlie  innigery  and   the   spirit  of  thef 
extraordinary  transaction  wliich  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider.    Had  this  scene  been  recorded  of  some  of  the  ^ 
prophets  hundreds  of  years  before,  it  would  have  har-  | 
monized  admirably  witli   the  uiirratives  which    relate 
the  old   ])rophetic   liistories.     But   in    the   later  days 
of  Gospel    history    this    scene    of  temptation    is    like 
some    gigantic    boulder    drifted    out  of  its  place    and 
historic  relations,  and  out  of  sight  and  memory  of  the 
clifi's  to  wbich  in  kind  it  belonged.     It  is  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  elder  Hebrew  nature,  and  it  was  the 
last  and  greatest  of  that  sublime  series   of  prophetic 
tableaux,  through   which  Hebrew  genius  delivered  to 
the  world  its  imperishable  contributions  of  moral  truth. 

Like  the  seers  of  old,  Jesus  was  powerfully  excited 
by  the  descent  upon  liim  of  tlie  Divine  Spirit.  There 
were  all  the  appeaninces  common  to  states  in  which 
there  is  a  partial  suspension  of  voluntary  action.  The 
language  <d"  the  PXangelists  is  significant.  Luke  says: 
*•  And  Jesus,  being  fffi/  of  ike  ffol//  Gkmt^  returned  from  I 
Jordan,  and  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness" 
(**  led  w/?/'  says  Matthew).     But  Mark's  language   \& 
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more  strikingly  significant  ot*  the  prophetic  orgiusm  : 
**  And  immediately  the  SpiHt  drweth  him  into  the  wil- 
derness/* This  is  the  hmgiiage  of  the  prophet-parox- 
ysm. Seized  with  an  irresistible  impulse,  so  the  ''  holy 
men  of  okl  '*  were  impelled  by  the  Spirit.  Thus  Eze- 
kiel  says :  ''  In  the  visions  of  God  brought  he  mc  into 
the  land  of  Israel,  and  set  me  upon  a  very  high  moun- 
tain/' (Ezek.  xl  2,)  The  operation  of  the  Divine  in- 
spiration upon  the  mind  of  Ezekiel  throws  important 
light  upon  the  philosophy  of  this  opening  scene  of 
Christ's  ministry. 

We  believe  the  temptation  of  Christ  to  have  been 
an  actual  experience,  not  a  dream  or  a  parable,  in  which 
his  soul,  ilhunined  and  exalted  by  tlie  Spirit  of  God* 
w^as  brought  into  pei-sonal  ecinllict  witli  Satan;  and  the 
conflict  was  none  the  less  real  and  historic,  because 
the  method  involved  that  extraordinary  ecstasy  of 
the  prophet-mind*  Of  the  peculiarities  of  the  pro- 
phetic state  we  shall  speak  a  little  fin-ther  on. 

The  wliole  life  of  Christ  stands  between  two  great 
spheres  of  temptation*  The  forty  days  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  midnight  in  the  garden  of  Gethseniane 
are  as  two  great  cloud-gates,  of  entrance  to  his  min- 
istrv  and  of*  exit  from  it.  hi  both  scenes,  silence  is 
tlie  predominant  quality* 

The  first  stage  of  the  Temptation  includes  the  forty 
days  of  fasting  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
private  struggle  and  personal  probation. 

The  forty  days  were  not  for  lunnan  eyes.  K  the 
history  of  these  experiences  was  ever  spoken^  even  to 
tlie  ear  of  John^  the  most  receptive  of  the  disciples,  it 
was  not  designed  tor  record  or  publication.  It  is  more 
probable    that    the    experience    was    Incommunicable, 
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Even  in  our  lower  sphere,  mentiil  conflit'ts  cannot  be 
adequately  reported.  The  vncillations  of  the  8oul,  a 
full  expression  uf  its  anxieties,  its  agonizing  suspense, 
shame,  remorse,  of  its  yearnings  and  ambitions,  cannot 
be  uttered  or  written.  Ftir  the  word  "^  shame "  does 
not  describe  the  experience  of  shame.  Nor  is  tlje 
word  ^  love  '*  a  portrait  of  love.  The  real  life  of  the 
heart  m  always  unfolding  in  silence ;  and  men  of  large 
natures  carry  in  the  centre  of  their  heart.s  a  secret 
garden  or  a  silent  wilderness.  But  m  how  much 
great^*r  degree  is  this  true  of  the  mystery  of  Chris t\s 
temptation  in  the  wilderness,  and  of  his  trial  in  (ieth- 
semane  !  If  there  arc  no  heart-words  for  full  human 
feeling,  how  much  less  for  divine ! 

We  know  that  Jesus  grappled  with  the  powers  of 
the  invisible  world^  and  that  he  was  victorious.  His 
life  in  the  wHldemess  is  not  to  be  inuigined  as  the 
retirement  of  a  philosophic  hermit  to  contemplative 
solitude.  The  cavernous  muuntnin  was  not  merely  a 
study,  in  which  our  Lord  surveyed  in  advance  the 
purposes  of  his  ministerial  life.  All  tliisj  doubtless, 
formed  a  part  of  his  experience;  but  there  was  more 
than  studious  leisure  and  natural  contemplation.  There 
was  a  conflict  between  his  soul  and  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness; a  sphere  of  real  energy,  in  whicli  the  opposing 
elements  of  good  and  evil  in  the  universe  met  in 
intense  opposition. 

Out  from  that  infinite  aerial  ocean  in  the  great  Ob- 
Bcure,  beyond  human  life,  came  w^e  know  not  what 
winds»  what  imraeiLsurable  and  sweeping  forces  of 
temptation.  But  that  the  power  and  kingdom  of  the 
Devil  were  there  concentrated  ujion  him  was  the  be- 
lief of  liifl  disciples  and  the  teactiing  of  the  Apostles, 
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and  it  IS  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Chiuch.  It  is  not 
needful  for  us  to  understand  each  struggle  and  its  vic- 
tory. It  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  thtat  in  this  un- 
friendly solitude  every  faeidty  in  uiau  that  is  tried 
in  ordinary  life  was  also  tested  and  proved  in  Jesus, 

He  was  **  tempted  in  all  poinds ^'  or  faculties,  as  we 
are,  though  not  with  the  same  means  and  implements 
of  temptation.  No  human  being  will  ever  be  tried  in 
appetite,  in  piu^sioUj  in  aflectioUj  in  seutiuient,  in  will 
and  reason,  so  severely  as  was  the  Lonl ;  and  his  vic- 
tory was  not  simply  that  he  withstood  the  particular 
blasts  that  rushed  upon  him,  but  tbat  he  tested  the 
utmost  that  Satan  coukl  do,  and  was  able  to  bear  up 
against  it^  and  to  come  olf  a  conqueror,  —  every  fac- 
ulty stamped  with  the  sign  of  in\incibility. 

The  proof  of  this  appeared  in  all  his  career.  Tlie 
niembei*s  of  his  soul  were  put  to  the  same  stress  that 
smful  men  experience  in  daily  life*  There  may  be 
new  circumstances^  but  no  new  temptations;  there 
may  be  new  cunning,  new  instruments,  new  conditionsf, 
but  nothing  will  send  home  temptation  with  greater 
force  tban  he  experienced^  or  to  auy  part  of  the  soul 
not  aanaulted  in  him.  Through  that  long  battle  of  life 
in  which  every  man  is  engag€*d,  and  in  every  mood  of 
the  struggle  whicli  men  of  aspiration  and  moral  sense 
make  towanl  perfect  Imliness,  there  is  an  inspinitlon 
of  ccmifort  to  be  derived  froui  the  example  of  Christ. 
In  places  the  most  strauge,  and  in  tlie  desolate  way 
where  men  dwell  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  passions, 
if  there  be  but  a  twilight  of  faith,  we  shall  find  his 
footstep,  and  know  that  he  has  been  there,  —  is  there 
again,  hving  over  anew  in  us  his  own  struggles,  and 
Kiying,  with  the  authority  of  a  God  and  the  tenderness 
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of  a  father :  **  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  txibulation ; 
but  be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the  world/' 
The  world  it^  a  better  place  to  live  in  since  Christ  suf- 
fered and  triumplied  in  it. 

We  pass  now  to  another  fomi  of  the  Temptation. 
It  was  no  longer  to  be  a  private  and  pen^onal  scrutiny. 
Jesus  had  baffled  the  tempter^  and  driven  him  back 
from  the  gate  of  every  emotion.  But  Jesus  w^as  not  to 
be  a  private  citizen.  He  had  a  transcendent  work  to 
perform,  of  teaching  and  of  Bufleriug.  His  hands  were 
to  bear  more  largely  than  betbre  the  power  of  God, 
Since  the  descent  upon  him  of  the  Spirit  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  the  hidden  powers  of  his  nature  were 
springing  into  activity.  Only  when  he  was  prepared 
to  lay  aside  the  clog  of  an  earthly  body  could  he  be 
clothed  again  with  all  that  glory  which  he  had  with 
the  Father  before  the  world  was.  Rut  the  entrance 
upon  his  public  ministry  was  to  be  signalized,  if  not  by 
the  disclosure  of  his  full  nature^  yet  by  an  ampler  in- 
telligence and  a  wider  scope  of  power.  Tropical  plants 
in  northera  zones,  brought  forward  under  glass,  their 
roots  compressed  to  the  sixe  of  the  gardener's  pot,  and 
their  tops  pruned  hack  to  the  dimensions  of  the  green- 
house, are  at  midsunmier  turned  out  into  the  open 
ground^  and  there  shoot  forth  with  new  life  and  vigor; 
and  yet  never^  in  one  short  August^  attain  to  the  gran- 
deur of  their  native  tropical  growth.  So  this  Heav- 
enly Palm,  dropped  down  upon  Palestine,  dwarfed  by- 
childhood  and  youth,  shot  fortli  new  growth  when 
enfranchised  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  yet  could  not 
in  this  climate^  in  the  short  summer  of  human  life, 
swell  to  the  full  proportions  of  it.s  celestial  life. 

These  swellings  of  power,  this  new  radiance  of  iutel- 
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ligence,  were  to  be  employed  according  to  the  law  of 
Heaven  ;  and  to  this  end  was  permitted  that  dramatic 
threefold  temptation  with  which  the  i^ene  in  the  wil- 
derness closes. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  three  closing  tempta- 
tions of  Christ  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  parables,  but 
as  prophetic  visions.  They  were  historical  events,  but 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  visions  of  Isaiah  or  of  Ezekiel 
were  historical.  Jesus  was  a  Ilctjrew,  and  stood  in  tlie 
line  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  However  fantastic  the 
scenery  and  the  action  of  the  closing  temptations  may 
seem  to  n^odeiTi  thought,  they  were  entirely  congruous 
with  the  Hebrew  method  of  evolving  tlie  liighest 
mond  truths,  Nor  can  we  fully  appreciate  them  witli- 
out  some  knowledge  of  the  proplietic  ecstasy. 

Tlie  prophet-mind,  in  its  highest  moods,  hong  in  a 
trance  between  the  real  physical  lite  and  the  equally 
real  spiritual  state.  Tlie  iuspirution  of  those  moods 
seems  to  have  c^irried  up  the  mind  far  beyond  its 
ordinary  instrument's.  Not  ideas,  but  pictiu-es,  were 
before  it.  The  relations  of  time  and  place  seemed  to 
disappear  The  prophet,  tliough  stationary,  seemed  to 
himself  to  be  ubiquitous.  He  was  i>orue  to  distant 
nations,  nuide  the  circuit  of  kingdoms,  held  high  con- 
ference with  monarchs,  saw  the  events?  of  empires  dis- 
closed 118  in  a  glass.  His  own  body  often  became 
unconscious.  He  lost  onlinary  sight  <»f  the  physical 
worUh  He  slept.  He  swooned.  For  long  periods  of 
time  he  neither  hungered  nor  thirsted.  Tlie  prophets 
saw  visions  of  the  spirit-land.  Angels  conversed  with 
them.  The  throne  of  C}od  blazed  full  up<m  their  daz- 
zled eyes. 

More  wonderful  still  wiis  the  symholizfition  employed 
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in  this  prapUetic  state.     All  the  globe  became  a  texfr 
book*     Bea8t8  were  Hymbols  of  kings  or  of  kingdo 
Floods,  whirl  win  tK  and  earthquakes  moved  in  proces- 
sion before  them  as  types  of  events  in  history.     The 
rush    and   might  of  human  passions,  revohitions,  and 
wars  were  written  for  them  in  signs  of  fire  and  blood. 
Captivity  and  dispersion  were  set  forth  in  the  gorgeous* 
imagery  of  storm-driven  clouds ;  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
stained   with  blood  ;   of  stars,  panie-strieken,  like  de- 
feated warrioi's,  rusliing  lieadlong  through  the  heavens, 

How  little  are  tlie  close-cut  wings  of  the  modem 
bnaginatioii  prepared  to  ibllow  the  circuits  of  men  who 
dwelt  in  tliis  upper  picture-world,  where  the  reason  _ 
was  inspired  thmugli  the  imagination !  Physical  sci-  ^ 
ence  has  as  yet  no  analogue  for  such  moods.  The 
alembic  says.  It  is  not  in  me;  the  ix)cks  and  soil  8ay,fl 
It  is  not  in  us.  Poets,  nearest  of  any,  are  in  sj^mpa- 
thy  with  the  prophets:  but  they  mostly  sing  in  the_ 
boughs,  low  down,  and  not  from  the  clear  air  above*| 
Tlie  whole  life  of  the  prophet  was  absorbed  into  an 
intense  spiritual  intuition. 

The  moral  faculties  of  the  human  soul  have  this 
susceptibility  to  ecstatic  exaltatiun,  and  theretbre  the 
prophetic  mood  wa.s  in  so  far  natural.  But  these  facul- 
ties never  unfold  into  the  ecstatic  visions  of  prophecy^ 
except  by  the  direct  impulse  of  the  Divine  po%ver. 
And  herein  the  prophetic  diiiers  from  the  merely 
poetic. 

If  the  pi'ophets  had  left  only  these  gigantic  frescoes^ 
we  might  pass  them  by  as  the  extraordinary  pro- 
duct of  faut4i)sy.  But  this  was  the  prophetic  style  of 
thinking.  (Hit  of  all  this  wunderliii  cumniixture  came 
the  profoundest  teaching  in  regard  to  national  moral- 
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it>%  tlie  most  ad^^anced  views  of  their  times  as  to 
persoiisil  purity  and  dignity,  the  most  terrible  invec- 
tives against  di.shonor  in  the  individual  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  government.  Tho^e  clouds  and  ilames 
and  stonna,  those  girdles  and  yokes  and  fliiils,  those 
trumpets  and  voices  and  thunders,  were  only  so  many 
letters  by  whieli  were  spelled  out,  not  merely  the  no- 
Ijle.st  spiritual  truths  of  the  ]>rophets'  age,  but  truths 
which  are  the  glory  of  nil  ages.  Men  o!len  are  glad 
of  the  fruit  of  the  prophetic  teaching,  who  reject  with 
contempt  the  methods  by  which  prophets  taught. 

The  effect  becomes  ludicrous  when  modern  inter* 
pretei^,  nut  content  with  a  disclosure  of  the  ruling 
thought,  £it tempt  to  ti'ansform  the  whole  gorgeous  pic- 
ture into  iiiodeni  equivalents,  to  translate  every  sign 
and  symbol  into  a  literal  fact.  Some  have  thought 
that  prophets  were  insane.  They  were  always  rational 
enough  in  tlieir  own  ways.  It  has  been  the  interpret- 
ers and  commentators  who  Iiave  gone  crazy.  The  at- 
tempt of  men  to  work  up  tlie  Song  of  Solomon  into 
ehurch-gomg  ajiparel  is  folly  past  all  conceit.  Spelling 
Hebrew  w^ords  with  English  letters  is  not  translation. 
Solomon's  Song,  in  our  modern  exposition,  would  have 
put  Solomon  and  all  his  court  int^j  amazement.  Who 
cnu  reproduce  the  opalesque  visions  of  E^ekiel  and 
liu.sea  in  the  lustreless  language  of  modern  days?  If 
men  were  to  attempt  with  briek  and  mortar  to  build  a 
picture  of  the  auroral  lights,  it  would  scarcely  be  more 
absurd  thau  the  attempt  to  find  modern  equivalents 
for  every  part  of  the  sublime  Apocalypse  of  St  John. 
I^t  every  nation  think  in  its  own  language.  I^t  every 
period  have  it^  own  methotl  of  inspiratitm.  As  w^e  do 
not  attempt  to  build  over  again  P^gypUan  temples  in 
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AniericHU  cities,  new  pymiiiid«  on  our  prairies,  but 
allow  tliose  wublime  meiiiutials  to  remain  where  they 
belong,  symbols  of  the  thought  of  ages  ago,  so  we  are 
to  let  the  old  prophets  stand  in  their  solitary  gran- 
deur. 

Like  the  prophets  of  earlier  days,  Jesus  fasted  long, 
and,  shutting  out  exteniid  scenes,  except  such  as  be- 
longed to  the  most  nolitiiry  phages  of  nature,  lie  rose 
at  length  to  the  vision  state;  for  as  in  oratorios  the 
overture  foreshadows  in  brief  the  contruUiiig  spirit 
and  action  of  the  whole  peiforinance,  so  in  the  three 
trial  ptHut^  whirli  close  the  Temptntion  there  would 
«eeni  to  be  a  foreshadowing  of  the  trials  which  through 
his  whole  career  would  beset  Jesus  in  the  use  of  Di- 
vine power. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  strive  too  earnestly  to  gam 
some  idea  of  tliis  mystery.  Yet^  with  all  our  powers 
of  sympathy  and  imagination,  we  cannot  enter  vividly 
into  the  condition  of  a  pure  being,  come  into  the  world 
from  the  bosom  of  God  to  take  the  place  of  a  subject 
and  of  suffering  man.  He  wa.^  ^  plagued  as  others  are"; 
he  was  poor  and  dependent  on  friends  for  very  bread, 
and  yet  was  conseious  of  canying  ^\ithin  himself  a 
power  by  which  the  whole  world  should  fly  to  serve 
him;  he  was  in  disgrace,  the  pity  of  the  ignorant  and 
the  scorn  of  the  greats  and  yet  held  in  his  hand 
that  authority  by  which,  at  a  word,  the  very  stars 
shoulil  praise  him,  and  his  brightneBs  outshine  the 
utmost  pomp  of  kings ;  he  wa,s  counted  with  ser^^ant^, 
and  yet  conscious  of  infinite  dignity;  he  was  hated, 
liuntedj  persecuted,  even  unto  deaths  —  a  death,  too, 
which  then  suggested  turpitude  and  ignominy, —  and 
yet  possessed,  imiised,  a  power  which  made  him  supe- 
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nor  to  all  and  more  powerful  than  all.  Such  experi* 
ences  might  well  require  beforehand  that  training  and 
divine  instruction  by  which  the  Captain  of  our  salva- 
tion w%i8  to  be  made  perfect 

Weary  with  w^atching,  and  spent  with  hunger,  he 
beholds  the  Adversary  approach.  '*  If  thou  be  the  Sod 
of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread.'* 
This  scene  will  be  de^^ecrated  if  we  cannot  rise  above 
the  gross  materiiilism  of  the  Ljitin  Churrh.  Contrast 
the  awful  simplicity  of  Christ's  teachings  respecting 
evil  spirite  with  the  grotesque  and  hideous  representa- 
tions of  the  mediaeval  ages.  The  Romans,  it  is  proba 
l>le,  derived  this  taint  of  the  imagination  from  the  old 
Tuscans,  to  wdiom,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  remain? 
of  their  arts,  the  future  was  a  paradise  ol  horrors.^ 


*  **  The  predominatinti:  feature  o(  the  Etmsoan  nation,  a  feature  whicls 
had  been  the  result  ot  a  tuitiiral  dbj»sition,  and  principally  of  a  sacenlota,! 
ityiiEtein  ver\'  ^kiltully  combitii-d  wa3  a  glmniiy  and  cruel  eaiperstition.  The 
science  of  the  arm=pice»  anil  the  diseipline  of  tho  augur*  were,  aa  is  weU 
known,  of  Etruw'an  invention  :  it  was  from  Etruria  f hat  this  kind  of  super- 
fttition,  reduces!  to  a  system  t-arefully  drawn  up,  wa«  iiiipc>rte<l  at  an  early 
periol  into  Rome,  where  it  bcn-auu*  the  religion  of  the  :ftate,  and,  aa  such, 
intolerant  and  absolute;  while  in  (treece  ideuii  originally  similar,  but  re- 
moved at  an  early  period  from  the  excdusive  dominion  of  tlie  priests,  exer- 
cised thrrjugh  the  means  of  orafdes*  and  jrreat  national  festivities,  which  con- 
tinually plared  tlie  people  in  moveuiL^nt  and  the  eitizens  in  eonnfetion  one 
with  tlir  other,  —  exennsttil,  I  nay,  no  other  infliu'm-e  an<l  aequire<l  no  other 
authority  than  that  of  popular  hgemls  and  traditinnji.  W^ith  iliis  feature 
of  the  national  eharaeter  in  aneit*nt  Etniria,  a  featuri'  whtrh  i-nuuiates  Iroii! 
a  primitive  di»poMtion,  i«tn:'n|rthi*ned  by  the  saeenlol^il  ^ysti?m.  we  shall 
wion  -ti-e  how  strongly  impresse<l  are  all  the  monuments  of  ihih  people 
Ht'nre  the  human  sjit^rilices  which  were  for  a  long  time  in  use  there*  Hence 
tht'  hlfjod- stained  combatn  of  gladiators,  which  were  abo  of  Etrust-an  origin, 
and  which,  after  having  Viet-n  for  a  lotig  time  a  game  among  thjit  people, 
lieeaiiie  a  passion  among  the  Homaufi^  Ht'oce,  in  fine,  the  terrible  imagei 
made  to  inspire  tem»r  whieh  are  so  frequently  prtxhioed  on  tlie  montimenta 
of  this  (>euplc, —  tJie  larva*,  tlie  phantoms,  the  monsters  of  all  kinds,  the  Scyl- 
Iw,  the  Medm>»  the  Furies  with  LidiMHii  fentnres,  ami  Divine  jusUce  tinder 
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This  8eTi8uoiisnesi?  of  imaginatioti  and  cruel  conception 
of  the  future  paRsed  into  the  Boriian  Christian  Church* 

The  sublime  conception  of  tlie  Evil  One  tm  an  iiitelli^fl 
gent  prince,  who  would  organize  the  world  for  selfish 
pleasure,  and  who  perpetually  strives  to  bring  doira 
spirit  to  matter  and  life  to  mere  sense,  the  everia^t* 
ing  antagonist  of  the  God  uf  love  and  of  pure  spirit, 
gives  place  in  the  Roman  theology  to  tho*^e  nionstrouj 
images  which  have  but  the  singh*  attribute  of  hideous 
and  lirutal  cruelty*  Thnt  fatiil  taint  has  corrupted 
the  popuhir  idea  of  8atan  to  this  day.  He  is  not  a 
mighty  spirit,  but  a  sooty  mon.sterj  an  infenial  vam- 
pire, a  heathen  Gorgon.  The  figures  of  the  Scrip- 
turcy  which  in  their  phice  are  not  misUvnling,  the 
serpent  and  the  Hon,  (figures  employed  by  Jesus  to 
inculcate  qualities  becoming  even  in  Christiansj)  joined  ■ 
to  the  herd  of  bestial  images  with  which  heathenism 
— ^  the  heathenism  of  a  degraded  Christianity — ^  haj* 
tilletl  the  worlds  lapse  into  excessive  grossness  and 
vulgarity. 

Not  such  was  the  great  Tempter  of  the  wildomess- 
He  might  well  have  risen  upon  the  Saviour's  sight  as 
fair  as  when,  after  a  stormy  niglit,  the  morning  star 
dawns  from  the  east  uijon  the  mariner,  —  "an  angel 
of  light"  To  suppose  that  there  could  be  any  temp- 
tation experienced  by  Jesus  at  the  solicitation,  of 
Buch  a  Devil  as  has  been  pictured  by  the  imagina- 
tions of  monksj  is  to  degrade  him  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest  natures.     In  this  ecstatic  vision  we  may  sup- 
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avenjriiiiT  fbnns ;  whilo  in  firptve  milder  manners,  cnltivati»d  hy  a  more 
humaTif.  rt'ligioii,  nprosenteil  dentli  uikKt  ap-eeable^  Finiling,  and  almo^ 
Toltiptuous  iraages." — Racml  Rix'hette,  Lectures  an  A  naent  Art^  translated 
from  the  French,  (London,  1^54,)  pp,  54,  55. 
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pose  that  there  arose  upon  the  Saviour's  imagination 
the  grandest  conception  of  reason  and  of  wisdom. 
It  was  not  meant  to  seem  a  temptation,  but  only  a 
rational  persua.sion.  It  was  the  Spirit  of  this  World 
soliciting  Jesus  to  employ  that  Divine  power  which 
now  began  to  efliilge  in  him,  for  secular  and  physical^ 
rather  than  for  moral  and  spiritual  ends.  It  was,  if 
one  miglit  so  say,  the  whole  selfish  spirit  of  time  and 
Iiistory  pleading  that  Jesus  sliouhl  work  upon  matter 
and  for  the  flesh,  rather  than  upon  the  soul  and  for 
the  spirit. 

^Mf  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these 
stones  be  made  bread/* 

If  this  scene  were  historic  in  tlic  sense  of  an  ordi- 
nary pei'soual  history,  how  slight  to  a  divine  nature 
would  be  the  temptation  of  eating  bread,  and  how 
harmless  the  act  solicited!  For  if  it  is  right  that 
nurn  should  employ  his  fucultieH  in  rearing  harvests 
to  supply  necessary  food,  woukl  it  be  wrong  for  the 
Son  of  Man  to  employ  his  power  in  procuring  the 
needed  bread  ? 

But  as  a  vision  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  in  which  bread 
IS  the  symbol  of  physical  life,  the  temptation  is  genu- 
ine and  vital*  **Draw  fi*om  lis  sheath  the  power  of  thine 
ouinipotence,  if  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  Come  forth 
from  the  wildeniess  as  the  patmn  of  physical  thrift. 
Teach  men  inventions.  Multiply  han'est.s.  Cover  the 
world  with  industry  and  wealth.  Nourish  ccmiineree. 
Ix't  villages  gmw  to  cities.  Let  luubors  swarm  with 
ships.  How  glorious  shalt  thou  be,  how  will  men  follow 
thee  an<l  all  the  world  be  subdued  to  thy  empire,  if 
thou  wilt  command  the  very  stones  to  become  bread  I 
If  such  power  as  thou  surely  hast  shall  inspire  even 
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the  dead  rocks  with  nouris^hment,  Nature,  through  all 
her  reiihii,  will  feel  the  new  life,  and  seed  and  fruit, 
vine  and  tree,  will  give  forth  a  glorious  abundance^  and 
the  wilderness  shall  l*lossoni  as  the  rose.** 

This  teniptutioiu  interpreted  from  the  side  of  pro- 
phetic symbol  ism,  stniek  the  very  key-note.  Shall 
Jesus  be  simply  a  civilizer,  or  Bliall  he  come  to  develop 
a  new  Boul-life  ?  Is  it  to  give  new  force  to  matter,  or 
to  break  through  matter  and  raise  the  human  soul  to 
the  light  and  joy  of  the  great  spiritual  sphere  beyond  ? 
He  came  from  the  spirit-land  to  guide  the  innermost 
soul  of  man,  through  matter,  to  victory  over  it. 

The  reph-,  ''^It  is  written,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proeeedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God,"  is  the  precise  counterpart  and  repul-  | 
sion  of  the  perverting  suggestion  of  Satan.     *'  Men  do 
not  need   that  to  be  strengthened  in  them  which  ia 
already  too   strong.     Not  silver  and   gold,  nor  wine 
and  oil,  nor  cities  and  kingdoms  great  in  riches,  will 
raise  my  brethren  to   a   higher  manhood.     My  new  | 
food  they  need,  but  that  food  is  spirit-life.     The  word 
of  love,  the  wonl  of  mercy,  the  word  of  justice  and 
holiness,  issuing  from   God,^ — on  these  the  inner  life  ■ 
of  man  must  feed,**  I 

Was  not  this  single  temptation  a  glass  in  w^hich 
he  saw  the  whole  throng  of  temptations  that  wouhl 
meet  him  at  every  turn,  namely,  of  absolute  power 
used  for  immediate  and  personal  convenience  ?  We 
do  not  enough  consider  what  a  perpetual  self-denial 
would  be  required  to  carry  omnipotence,  unused  and 
powerless,  amidst  the  urgent  requii^ements  of  a  life  M 
vehemently  pressed  with  motives  of  self-indulgence 
in  its  myriad  minor  fonns* 
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The  vision  passed;  but  another  rose  in  its  place. 
Since  he  would  not  employ  phyi^ical  power  for  physical 
results,  aiure  men  were  not  to  be  led  through  their 
physical  wants^  but  through  their  spiritual  uatiu-e, 
Jesus  wiis  next  solicited  to  let  the  spirit  of  admi- 
ration and  praise  be  the  genius  of  the  new  move* 
ment  And  now  the  vision  took  form.  There  stood 
the  Temple,  and  from  the  peak  oi  the  roof  on  the 
court  of  Soloim>n,  the  plunge  downward,  over  the 
cliff,  to  the  deep  valley  below%  w^as  tearful.  But  won- 
derful indeed  would  it  be  if  one  easting  himself  down 
thither,  in  tlie  sight  of  priest.s  and  people*  should  be 
buoyed  up  by  invisible  hands,  and,  bird-likej  move 
thit>ugh  the  air  unharmed, 

"  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down  from 
hence  ;  for  it  is  w  ritten, 

He  ahall  gi^^  ^i^  ftngcls  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  theo; 

And  in  thPir  faan(b  they  shall  bear  thee  up, 

Lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  ft:>ot  against  a  stone." 

Tliis  s\Tnbol,  as  a  trial  s^cene,  containB  not  only  an 
appeal  to  the  love  of  praise  in  Jesns^  but  an  ajipeal 
to  the  prhieiple  of  admiration  in  the  niultitude.  If 
he  would  have  a  piT)speix>us  following  and  an  eaiiy  vic- 
tory over  the  world,  let  him  become  tlie  master  of 
marvela  Let  him  show  men  that  a  Divinity  was 
among  them*  not  by  the  inspiration  of  a  liighei  life 
in  their  souls,  hut  by  sueh  a  use  of  Divine  power  as 
should  captivate  the  fancy  of  all  w^ho  saw  the  won- 
ders of  skill,  of  beauty,  of  power  and  daring,  which  he 
should  show.  Still  more,  let  him  employ  his  Di\'ine 
power  to  shield  his  heart  from  the  contempt  of  in- 
feriors who  were  outwardly  te  be  his  nin>iters.  He 
was  to  be  a  servant,  when  he  knew  that  he  wiw  Lord ; 
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be  was  to  liave  not  wheru  to  lay  his  hea^l,  —  Inrds 
and  foxes  having  more  rights  thnn  he.  He  was  to  be 
Hurroundetl  with  mjiicb,  anfl  pointed  at  a,s  a  Jew  with- 
out love  of  country,  a,s  conniving  with  Rome  and 
undermining  the  Temple.  In  every  way,  his  outward 
inferiority  was  to  be  sharply  bronght  home  to  him, 
and  that  instinctive  desire  of  all  right  soula,  to  be 
held  in  eHteeni,  was  to  be  puinfully  excited.  One 
dash  of  his  will,  and  scoffs  would  become  hosaiinas. 
Let  him  emphjy  Divine  power  for  the  production  of 
pleasure  and  surprise  and  brilliant  applause,  and  men 
would  honor  him,  and  save  him  from  that  under- 
valuing contempt  wliich  the  spirit  of  the  Temple  (on 
wliich  in  vision  he  stood)  was  yet  erelong  to  pour 
ujH)!!  him. 

In  a  pamllel  way,  the  apparition  from  the  moiintain- 
top,  of  all  the  glory  of  the  nations,  as  a  literal  fact 
was  impossilde  except  by  a  miracle.  And  though  a 
miracle  is  a  fact  wholly 'within  the  bounds  of  rea*son, 
yet  we  are  not  needlessly  to  convert  common  events 
into  miracles.  There  is  no  such  mountain,  nor  on  a 
round  globe  can  be.  Besides,  as  a  direct  persuasion 
to  worship  8utan,  it  would  be  woi'se  tlian  feeble,  it 
wonkl  be  puerile.  Far  otherwise  would  it  .seem  in 
a  prophetic  vision,  where,  as  a  symbol,  it  was  to  the 
real  truth  what  letters  and  sentences  are  to  the  mean- 
ing which  they  express.  The  impression  produced 
outruns  the  natural   force   of  tlie   symbol. 

There  was  a  tremendous  temptation  to  exhibit  be- 
fore men  his  real  phice  and  authority ;  to  appear  a^ 
great  as  he  really  was;  to  so  use  his  energies  that  men 
should  admit  him  to  lie  greater  than  generalH,  higher 
than  kings,  more  glorious  than  Temple  ur  Palace.       In 
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that  moimtain  vision  he  saw  the  line  of  temptations 
which  would  beat  in  upon  the  principle  of  self-esteem, 
that  source  and  fountain  of  anibitioo  among  men,  bi 
all  three  of  these  final  outbursts  wx*  see  a  prophetic 
representation  of  temptations  addressed  to  his  public 
and  ministerial  course.  They  rehxted  to  that  mat- 
ter of  transcendent  importance,  the  carriage  and  uses 
of  al>solute  power.  He  w^as  in  danger  of  breaking 
through  the  part  which  he  had  undertidvcn.  He  miLst 
keep  the  level  of  humanity,  not  in  moral  character 
alone,  hut  in  the  whole  handling  of  his  Divinity*  Men 
have  argued  that  Christ  did  not  manifest  Divine 
power;  forgetting  that  it  was  to  lay  aside  his  govern- 
ing power,  and  to  humble  himself  as  a  man,  that  he 
came  into  the  world.  With  men,  the  difficulty  is  to 
rise  into  eminence.  With  Jesus,  the  very  reverse  was 
true.  To  keep  upon  the  level  of  humanity  was  his 
ta^k,  and  to  rise  into  a  common  and  familiar  use  of 
absolute  power  wa*s  his  danger. 

This  view  is  not  exhaustively  satisfactory.  No  view^ 
is.  Whichever  theory  one  takes  in  explaining  the 
Teniptatioi\,  lie  must  take  it  with  its  painful  perplex- 
ities. That  which  is  important  to  any  i>roj»er  con- 
sideration of  the  oliscure  sublimity  of  this  mystery 
is,  that  it  shall  he  a  temptation  of  the  Devil  as  an 
actual  personal  spirit;  that  it  shall  be  a  real  temp- 
tation, or  one  tliat  put  the  faculties  of  Christ's  sonl 
to  task,  and  required  a  i*esistance  of  his  whole  nature, 
as  other  temptations  do  of  human  nature.  It  is  an 
this  account  that  we  have  regarded  the  Temptation 
as  of  two  parts  or  series,  —  the  first,  a  personal  and 
private  conflict  running  through  forty  solitary  days 
of  fasting  in  the  wilderness;  and  the  second,  a  niin- 
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isk'rial    trial   represented   by   the   symbolism   of  the 
bread,  the  Temple,  and  the  inoiintain-top.  ■ 

It  in  not  because  we  think  the  lit4Tal  history  open 
to  many  of  the  objections  urged  ttiat  we  prefer  the 
theory  uf  a  ^ynibolic  vision.  The  difficidty  soniedmeji 
alleged,  that  the  Scripture  narrative  clothes  Satan 
with  transcendent  jiower,  is  not  a  valid  objection, 
unless  the  whole  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  on  this 
jjoint  be  false  and  misleading.  He  is  a  priuee  of 
power*  Neither  is  it  an  ulyection  that  Christ  Beemed 
to  submit  to  his  dictation.  For  Jesus  had  humbled 
hhuself;  he  had  put  himself  under  the  dominion  of 
natural  law.  of  civil  ruler's,  of  erilesiastical  require- 
ment's; and  why  should  we  hesitate  to  accept  this 
experience  of  the  domineering  ann  of  the  Tempter? 

Nor  sliould  we  hesitate,  if  they  were  all,  at  the 
feeble  questions^  ""^  How  could  lie  be  conveyed  to  the 
Temple's  sunmiit?**  and,  '*  ilow  would  it  be  possi- 
ble from  siny  mountain-top  to  see  the  whole  world, 
or  any  consideralde  part  of  it?"  If  the  t^niptntion 
in  such  a  literal  manner  wiis  needful  and  appropri- 
ate, there  ran  be  no  douljt  that  there  waa  miraculous 
power  to  produce  its  couilitions. 

But  we  disiiirliue  to  the  literal  because  it  renders 
Satan  a  wretched,  puerile  creature,  shallow,  flippant, 
and  contemptible.  It  makes  it  impossible  that  Christ 
should  have  been  tempted.  Such  bald  suggestions 
would  scarcely  have  power  to  move  a  child.  Thev 
would  be  to  Christ  what  a  fool's  bauble  would  be 
to  a  statesman  like  Cecil,  what  a  court  jester's  frib- 
bles would  have  been  to  Bacon  or  to  Sully.  The 
very  possibility  of  tempting  such  a  one  as  Jesus  re- 
quires tliat  Satan  should  be   a  person  of  some   gran* 
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deiir  of  nature*,  one  who.se  suggestions  shoiiUl  indicate 
fi  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  the  human  heart,  and 
some  wLsdoni  in  acting  upon  them. 


» 


The  practical  benefit  of  this  mysterious  and  obscure 
passage  in  the  life  of  Jesus  does  not  depend  upon 
om*  ability  to  reduce  it  by  analysis  to  ^me  equiv- 
iilent  in  hunmn  experience.  It  is  eiinugli  that  the 
fact  stands  clear,  tliat  he  who  was  henceforth  to  lie 
the  spiritual  leader  of  the  race  came  to  Ins  power 
among  men  by  means  of  trial  and  suflering.  The 
experience  of  loneliness,  of  hunger,  and  of  weariness 
for  forty  days,  of  inward  strife  against  selfishness, 
pride,  and  the  glittering  lalsities  of  vanity,  brought 
him  into  sympathy  with  the  trials  thit>iigh  wlncli  must 
pass  every  man  who  seeks  to  rise  out  of  animal  con- 
ditions into  a  true  manhood*  Suflering  has  slam  myr- 
iads;  yet,  of  all  who  have  reJH*hed  a  true  moral  greats 
ness,  not  one  but  has  been  nourished  by  suflering. 
Perfection  and  suftbring  seem,  in  this  sphere,  insep- 
arably joined  as  eflect  and  caase. 

Here  too»  in  this  strange  retirement,  we  behold  the 
New  Man  refusing  the  inferior  weapons  of  common 
secular  life,  detennined  to  conquer  by  '^  tilings  that 
are  not,''  by  the  'invincible  might  of  weakness/'  by 
the  uplifting  force  of  humility,  by  the  secret  energy 
of  disintei^sted  love,  and  by  that  sublime  insight. 
Faith,  not  altogether  unknown  before,  but  whicli 
thereafter  wa^j  to  become  the  great  spiritual  force  of 
history. 
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JESUS»  HIS  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 


No  man  will  ever  ir^iieceed  in  so  reproducing  an  ao 
lonu^  pMst  that  it  .shall  seem  to  tlie  l>ehol(ler  as  it  diUj 
to  those  who  lived  in  it.     Even  if  one  is  in  possession} 
of  ull  the  facts,  Mnd  has  skill  to  draw  a  perfect  ptctui^J 
he  cannot  prevent  our  looking  npon  a  past   a^   witlil 
modern  eyes,  and  witli  ladings  and  as.sociations   that! 
will  put  into  the  picture  tlie  coloring  of  our  own  time- 
But  we  can  approach  the  tunes  and  spirit  of  Roman  I 
life,  or  of  life  in  Athens  in  the  days  of  Socrates^  far 
more  readily  and  easily  than  we  cnn  the  Jewish   life 
in  the  time  of  Christ,     He  was  of  the  Shemitic  race  ; 
we    are    of    the    Japhetic.      The    orderliness    of    our 
thoughtj   the    regulated    perceptions,   the    logical    ar- 
rangementSj  the   rigorous   subordination  of  feeling  to 
volition,  the  supremacy  of  reason  over  sentiment  and 
imagination,  which  characterise  our  day,  make    it   al- 
most impossible  for  us  to  be  in  full  sympathy   with 
people  who  had  little  genius  for  abstractionsj  and  whosefl 
thought  moved   in  such   association  witli  feeling   and 
imagination   that  to  the  methodical  man  of  the  West 
much  of  Oriental  literature  which  is  most  esteemed  in] 
its  home  seems  like  a  glittering  dream  or  a  gorgeous  I 
fantasy. 

But  the  attempt  to  reproduce  the  pei*son  and  mmd 
of  Jesus,  aside  from  the  transueudent  elevation  of  the 
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Bubjectj  meets  with  a  serious  obstacle  in  our  uncon- 
scious preconceptions.  We  cannot  see  him  in  Galilee, 
nor  in  Juda^ii,  just  as  he  was.  We  look  back  upon 
him  through  a  blazt*  of  light.  The  utmost  care  will 
not  wliolly  prevent  our  beliokling  Jesus  through  the 
medium  of  subsequent  history.  It  is  not  the  Jesus 
who  suifered  m  Palestine  that  we  behold,  l)ut  the  Christ 
that  has  since  filled  the  world  with  his  name.  It  is 
diflicult  to  put  back  into  the  simple  mechanic  citizen 
Him  whom  ages  have  exalted  to  Divinity.  Even 
if  we  could  strain  out  the  color  of  history,  we  could 
not  stop  the  beatings  of  the  heart,  nor  disenchant  the 
imagination^  nor  forget  those  personal  struggles  and 
deep  experiences  whicli  have  connected  our  lives  in 
so  strange  a  manner  with  his.  We  cannot  lay  aside 
our  faith  like  a  gannent^  nor  change  at  will  our 
yeanling  and  affection  for  Christ,  so  as  not  to  «ee 
him  in  the  light  of  our  own  liearts.  His  very  mime 
is  a  love-name,  and  kindles  in  tender  and  grateful 
natures  a  kind  of  poetry  of  feeling.  As  at  evening 
we  see  the  sun  through  an  atmosphere  which  the  sun 
itself  has  filled  with  vapor,  and  by  wliich  it^  color 
and  dimensions  are  changed  to  the  eye,  so  we  see 
in  Jesus  the  qualities  wliieh  he  has  inspired  in  us. 

Such  a  state  of  uiind  inclines  one  to  devotion, 
rather  thiin  to  philosophical  accuracy.  Tlie  exalted 
idea  which  we  liold  of  Jesus,  and  our  implicit  and  rev- 
erential view  of  his  Divinity,  still  tend,  as  they  have 
tentled  liitherto,  to  give  an  ideal  color  to  his  pei^son 
and  to  his  actual  appearance  among  men  in  the  times 
in  which  lie  lived.  It  is  unconsciously  assumed  that 
tlie  inward  Divinity  manifested  itself  in  bis  form  and 
mien.     We  see  him  in   imagination,  not  u^  they  saw 
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hiiu  who  coiiipiuiied  with  him  ftom  the  beginning,  but 
under  the  dazzling  retiectioo  of  two  thoiiHantl  ytmrs  o; 
adoration.  To  men  of  his  own  times  he  wan  simply 
citizen.  He  tame  Xa}  earth  to  be  a  man^  and  succeeded^ 
so  perfectly  that  he  weemed  to  liis  own  age  and  to  his 
followers  to  be  only  a  man.  That  he  was  remarkable 
for  purity  and  for  power  of  an  extraoHinary  kind^  that 
he  was  a  great  prophet,  and  lived  hi  the  enjoyinen 
of  peculiar  favor  w  ith  God,  and  in  the  exercLsu  of  pn 
rogatives  not  vouchsafed  to  mere  men,  wai*  fully  a 
mitted  ;  hut  until  after  his  resurrection,  none  even  of 
his  disciples,  and  still  less  any  in  the  circle  beyond, 
seem  to  have  held  that  view  of  his  pei*son  whic 
we  are  prone  to  form  when  in  iinaginatioii  we  ^^i 
back  to  Palestine,  carrying  with  us  the  idea?^  the 
pictures,  the  worship,  which  long  years  of  training 
have  bred  in  us.  m 

There  is  one  conversation  recorded  which  bears 
directly  on  this  very  point,  namely,  the  impressiun 
which  Jesus  made  upon  his  own  time  and  country-^ 
men.  It  was  near  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  min- 
istry He  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ca?sarea  Phi- 
lippi,  north  of  Galilee,  where  he  had  been  engaged 
in  w^ayside  prayer  with  his  disciples.  By  combining 
the  narratives  in  the  synoptic  Gospels  we  have  the 
following  striking  conversation. 

'*  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  ani?** 

And  the  disriples  answered  and  said:  **' Some  sav 
that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist ;  but  some  say  Klijah, 
and  others  say  Jereoiiah,  or  that  one  of  the  old  pixjph- 
et8  is  risen  again  " 

And  Jesus  saith  inito  them :  "'  But  whom  say  ye 
that  I  am?^* 
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Simon  Peter  answered  anJ  said  unto  him :  **  Thou 
art  the  Christ-,  the  Son  of  the  living  God" 

This,  it  is  true,  is  im  explicit  avowoJ  of  the  speak- 
ers belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  But  how  im- 
jierfect  the  rtngning  expectntion  of  even  the  most 
intelligent  Jews  must  have  been,  in  reganl  to  that 
h^ng-expected  personage,  need  not  be  set  forth.  That 
the  disciples  themselves  had  but  the  most  vague 
and  unsatistying  notion  is  shown,  not  alone  by 
their  whole  career  until  after  the  Lord's  ascension, 
but  by  the  instruction  which  Jesus  proceeded  to 
give  them  in  immediate  connection  with  this  con- 
vei-sation.  He  began  to  make  known  to  them  what 
should  befall  him  at  Jerusalem,  his  sutlcrings,  his 
death  and  resurrection ;  whereat  Peter  rebuked  him, 
and  wa^  himself  reproved  for  the  uuworthiness  of  his 
conceptions* 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  determine  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Jesus.  Some  ideas  of  his  bear- 
ing, and  many  of  his  habitus,  may  be  gathered  from 
incidental  elements  reconled  in  the.  Gospels.  But  to 
his  form,  his  height,  the  character  of  his  face,  or  of 
any  single  feature  of  it,  there  is  not  the  slightest  al- 
hisiun.  Had  Jesus  lived  in  Gi^eece,  we  should  luive 
liuil  a  very  close  portraiture  of  his  person  and  counte- 
nance. *  Of  the  great  men  of  Greece  —  of  Socrates,  of 
Detuosthenes,  of  Pericles,  and  of  many  uthei's  —  we 
have  more  or  less  accurate  det^iiils  of  pei'soual  appear- 
ance. Coins  and  stiitues  reveal  the  features  i»f  the 
Koman  contemporaries  of  Jesus;  but  of  Ilinu  the  one 
bistoric  personage  of  wdiose  form  and  face  the  whole 
world  mtjst  desires  some  knowledge,  there  is  not  u 
tmce  or  a  hint     The   disciples  were  neither  literary 
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nor  artLstic  men.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  genius 
uf  the  race  to  which  they  helon^ed  ever  inclined 
them  to  pei-sonal  descriptions  or  dehnejitiona 

The  rehgion  and  tlic  patriotism  of  the  Cireek  incited 
him  to  fill  his  temples  witli  statues  of  gods^  and  with 
the  husta  of  heroes  and  of  patriots.  The  Greek  artiiit 
was  gcrupiilously  trained  to  the  study  of  the  human 
form,  with  special  reference  to  it^^  representation  in 
art  But  the  Jew^  was  forbidden  to  make  any  image 
or  hkeness  or  symbol  of  Divinity.  The  prohibition, 
though  primarily  confined  to  Deity,  could  not  but 
aftect  the  whole  education  in  art;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  there  was  no  Jewish  art,  —  that  paintings 
and  statues  were  unknown, —  that  Soloiuon*s  Temple 
was  the  single  specimen  of  pure  Jewish  architecture 
of  which  there  is  jiny  history.  ProI>ably  even  that 
was  Plutniician,  or,  as  some  think,  Persian. 

lint  wlien  men  have  not  formed  the  habit  of  rep- 
resenting external  things  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  they  do  not  ol)serve  them  closely.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  wonder  that  there  is  nothing  which  was  at 
any  time  said  by  the  common  people,  or  by  their 
teacliers  an*l  rulers,  nnd  that  nothing  fell  out  upon 
his  trial,  among  Roman  spectators,  and  nothing  in  the 
subsequent  history,  which  throws  a  ray  of  light  upon 
the  personal  appearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

We  know  not  whether  he  was  of  nunlerate  height 
or  tall,  whether  his  hair  was  dark  or  light,  w^hether 
his  eyes  were  blue,  or  gray,  or  piercing  black.  We 
have  no  liint  of  mouth  or  brow,  of  posture,  gesture, 
or  of  those  personal  peculiarities  which  give  to  every 
man  his  individual  look.  All  is  blank,  although  four 
separate    accounts   of  him  were  written  within    fifty 
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years  of  his  earthly  hfe.  He  is  to  us  a  personal 
power  without  a  form,  a  name  of  wonder  without  por- 
traiture. It  is  true  that  there  is  a  conventional  head 
of  Christ,  which  ha.s  come  down  to  us  through  the 
schools  of  art,  hut  it  is  of  no  direct  historic  value. 

The  early  Fathers  were  divided  in  ophiion,  whether 
our  Lord  had  that  dignity  and  heauty  which  became 
so  exahed  a  person,  or  whether  he  was  uncomely 
and  insigniHcant  in  appearance.  Both  views  appealed 
to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting 
the  Measiah :  **  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  chiklren  of 
men ;  grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips ;  therefore  God 
hath  blessed  thee  forever.  CJird  thy  sword  upon  thy 
thigh,  0  most  Mighty,  with  thy  gk)ry  and  thy  ma- 
jesty."    (Psahn  xlv.  2,  3.) 

On  the  other  hand  :  ^  Who  hath  believed  our  re- 
port ?  And  to  wliom  is  the  arm  of  the  Ix)rd  revealed  ? 
For  he  shall  grow  up  l>erore  him  as  a  tender  plant. 
and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground;  he  hath  no  funn 
nor  comeliness;  and  when  we  shall  me  him,  thei^  is 
no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him.'*  (Isaiah  liii. 
1.  2.) 

As  men  adhered  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
and  hke  passages,  they  formed  their  theory  of  Christs 
personal  appearance.  During  the  persecutions  of  the 
second  iim]  tliird  centuries^  the  poor  and  despised 
Christian  found  it  pleasant  to  believe  that  his  Master 
was,  thouLt-h  very  God,  yet  as  insio-nilicant  outwardly, 
and  as  wretched,  a8  tlie  most  vulgar  of  his  disciples. 
But  when  Christianity  began  to  triumph,  and  to 
hold  the  sceptre  of  government,  it  was  very  natural 
that  it.«?  vot^iries  sluudd  desire  to  give  to  its  founder 
a  more    regal  aspect.     St  Jerome  inveighed   against 
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the  earlier  view,  contendiiig  that^  had  our  Lord  not 
carried  a  truly  Divine  countenance,  his  diseiplen  would 
not  so  implicitly  have  obeyed  and  followed  him  at  his 
fii-Ht  call.  It  vvais  not  iUr,  probably,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century  that  the  famous  letter 
wa.«?  forged,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
Publius  Lentuluss  a  friend  of  Pilate,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Jcsu8,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak. 

Portraits  of  Christ  Ijcgun  iu  appear  about  the  same 
time,  each  one  liaving  a  legend  wliich  carried  it  back 
to  the  original;  and  by  the  sixth  century  every  prin- 
cipal city  and  Christian  connn unity  had  some  image, 
picture,  cameo,  or  other  representation  of  Christ,  of 
which  hardly  any  two  were  alike.  The  absurdity 
became  so  oflensive  that  the  Seventh  General  Coun- 
cil, held  in  Constantinople  in  754,  condemned  all  pic- 
tures whatsoever  which  pretendeil  to  have  come 
direct  from  Christ  or   his  Ajiostles,^ 

Such  a  letter  as  the  fictitious  epistle  of  Publius 
Lentulus,  had  one  been  written  by  a  Greek  or 
Roman  contemporary  of  the  Lord,  woidd  be  of  un- 
speakable interest.  But,  aside  from  the  rare  beauty 
tjf  its  description,  this  famous  letter  is  of  interest 
only  as  showing  what  were  tlie  received  opinions  of 
Christians  in  the  fourth  century  respecting  our  Loi^d's 
personal  appearance.     We  append  the  letter.^ 

*  An  exeelli'iit  sumniary  of  the  biHtory  nftlw  itluiij*  t'oiifeniint;  our  Lord's 
appeJirance  may  Uo  found  in  tlw  IntmdnL'tioii  to  the  first  volimtv  of  the 
Life  of  our  Lord  as  exemplified  in  Works  of  Art,  &c.,  &c,,  begun  by  Mrs. 
Jameson,  aiifl  ('aiitiniied   by  Lady  Ea^ftlake, 

*  *'  In  this  tiioe  ajipi-ared  n  tJian,  who  lives  (ill  now,  —  a  man  endowed  with 
i^^at  powiTs.  Mrn  «all  bini  a  ^jeat  prophet ;  his  own  diseiples  term  liim 
the  Son  oi'  God.  His  name  is  Jesus  Christ,  He  restores  the  dead  to  life, 
and  euree  the  sick  of  all  manner  of  disea^s 

**  Tliis  man  is  of  noble  and  well-proportioned  stature,  with  a  &ce  fttU  of 
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Although  the  sacred  Scriptures  furnish  not  a  single 
hint  of  his  niien,  and  although  the  negative  evidence  is 
stnmg  that  there  was  nothing  remiirknhle  in  his  coun- 
tenance on  ordinary  occasions,  it  is  not  iinprobnhle 
that  iiis  disciples,  as  they  everywhere  narrated  the 
principal  events  of  his  life,  would  be  inquired  of  as 
to  tlieir  Master's  looks.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  they 
recalled  what  they  could  of  his  countenance,  for  the 
gratification  of  a  curiosity  inspired  by  love  and  rever- 
ence. The  letter  of  Publius  Lentulus  may  therefore 
be  supposed  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  countenance 
which  art  had  already  adopted,  and  which  al"terwai"d 
served  virtually  as  the  type  of  all  the  heads  of  Christ 
by  the  great  Italian  masters,  and  by  almost  all  mod- 
ern artists.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this 
t^^ical  head  of  Christ  is  not  a  Jewish  head.  The 
first  portniits  of  Christ  were  made  by  Greek  artists, 
in  the  degenerate  days  of  Grecian  art*  They  ciuild 
hardly  help  bringing  unconsciously  to  their  work  the 

kindnens  and  yt?t  ftruine»8,  eo  tlmt  tin*  belioliIer»  both  love  him  uml  ft^ar 
htm.  His  hair  is  the  color  of  wim\  Jind  gtjlciea  nt  tJie  vooU  —  **f  ruijiht^  ami 
wUhtnit  liutfi',  —  but  irom  the  level  of  the  ears  ctirling  ami  glossy,  aiid  di- 
viilfd  flown  the  ceQtre  after  the  fashion  of  the  Xajsiirenes  (i.  e.  Niy!arit4?f<). 
His  lbrehe«d  is  eren  and  imoothf  \m  fiiee  without  lilemi,'*h.  mid  enhanced 
by  ft  t4'mpef«d  bloom.  Hb  cf^anteoafice  ingfnuons  und  kind.  Nose  and 
mouth  are  \n  no  way  iauUy.  His  lx?ur«l  \%  full,  of  tin*  ?amc  color  an  bis  hair, 
and  forked  in  fiirm ;  his  i\ve«  blue,  and  extremely  brilliant. 

**  In  reproof  and  rebuke  he  U  fortnitlabh* ;  in  exhortation  and  teaching, 
gentle  and  amiable  of  tongue*  None  have  «een  him  to  tau«rh ;  hut  many, 
on  tlie  contrary*  to  weep.  Hia  pcriHin  is  tall;  his  haniU  bi*»tititul  and 
iitrai|:ht  In  ^ipt-akinj;  he  is  tleIilH*rate  and  grave*  and  little  given  to  lo- 
quiieity.     In  U'auiy  *iurpa#sing  most  men," 

There  i»  another  description  of  Jesus  fonnfl  in  the  wHtinga  of  St*  John  of 
Dama«cum  who  lived  in  the  i-igbth  century,  and  which  h  t^kea,  without  doubt, 
from  earlier  writers.  Ht*  says  that  "  Jt'sus  was  of  stately  growth,  with  eye- 
brows that  joined  toj;ether,  benutiful  eyi.^.  curly  hair,  in  the  prina*  of  life, 
wiUi  blavk  beard,  and  with  a  yelluw  rnmplexion  and  long  fingers  like  hb 
mother." 
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feelings  and  ideji-s  inspired  by  tlie  splendid  repre^ett 
tatioius  which  had  been  made,  by  the  renowned  ar- 
tists of  their  country,  of  the  figure?!  and  headn  of  the 
mythologic  deities,  and  especially  of  Zeu8, —  to  them, 
not  only  the  chief  of  gods,  but  the  highest  re 
tion  of  majesty  and  authority. 

But  now  is  to  be  seen  the  modifying  influence  a 
the  Christian  idea*s  in  respect  to  the  expression  of 
Divniity*  The  Christian  artists  all  attempted  to  ex- 
press in  our  Lord*ji  face  a  feeling  of  spiritual  eleva- 
tion ami  <ji"  sympathy,  wliich  wa*s  wholly  unknown 
to  chissie  Grecian  art.  Although  there  is  in  tlie  early 
heads  of  Christ  the  foiin  of  a  Greek  ideal  philoso- 
pher's tacCj  or  of  a  god's,  the  sentiment  which  it  ex- 
presses removes  it  from  the  sphere  of  Greek  ideas. 

Still  less  is  the  historic  artrheiid  of  Christ  of  the 
Roman  type.  The  round  Roman  head,  the  hartl  line^ 
of  facCj  tlie  harsh  energy  of  expression,  form  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  gentle,  thoughlfuL  s\anpathetic 
countenance  which  comes  down  to  us  from  the  fourth 
centiury.  As  Christ  spiritually  united  in  himself  all 
nationalities,  so  in  art  his  head  has  a  certain  uni- 
versality. All  races  find  in  it  something  of  their  race 
features.  The  head  of  Christ,  as  it  comes  to  us  from 
the  gre«nt  Italian  masters,  is  to  art  what  the  heart  of 
Christ  has  been  to  the  hinnan  race. 

But  how  unsatisfying  is  all  art,  even  in  its  noblest 
achievements,  when  by  the  presentation  of  a  liuraan 
face  it  undertakes  to  meet  the  conceptions  which  we 
have  of  the  glory  of  Divinity!  When  art  sets  itself 
to  represent  a  Divine  face  in  Christ,  it  aims  not  only 
at  .that  which  is  intrinsically  impossible,  but  at  an 
unhistorical    ^nv.L      It   was   not   to   show   his   royalty 
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that  Chrmt  came  into  the  world.  He  took  upon  him- 
self the  forni  of  a  man.  He  looked  like  a  man.  He 
lived  and  acted  as  a  man.  The  very  miracles  whieli 
he  wrought  served  to  show,  by  contrast,  the  profound 
agreement  of  hin  general  life  with  the  great  lower 
realm  of  nature  into  which  he  had  descended. 

The  attempt  to  kindle  his  face  to  such  ethereal 
glow  that  it  shall  seem  lost  in  light,  must  carry  the 
artist  away  froui  tlie  distinctive  fact  of  the  lile  of 
Jesus.  He  was  not  a  man  striving  to  rise  to  the 
Deity.  He  was  God  in  the  flesh,  seeking  to  restrain 
his  Divinity  within  such  hounds  as  should  identify 
hiui  with  his  brethren,  and  keep  him  within  the  range 
of  their  personal  sympathy. 

No  one  view  of  the  head  of  Jesus  can  satisfy  the 
desires  of  a  devout  spectator.  It  is  impossible  for 
art  to  combine  majesty  and  meekness,  suffering  and 
joy,  indignation  and  love,  sternness  and  tenderness, 
grief  and  triumph,  m  the  sjime  face  at  one  time. 
Yet  some  special  representations  nuiy  come  much 
nearer  to  satisfying  us  than  others,  Tlu*  Christ  of 
Micluiel  Angelo.  in  his  renowned  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment*  is  repidsive.  The  head  and  face  of  Christ 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  Last  Supper,  even  in 
itfl  present  wasted  condition,  produces  an  impression 
upon  a  sensitive  nature  which  it  will  never  forget, 
nor  wish  to  forget.  But  few  of  all  the  representations 
of  Clirist  which  have  become  famous  in  art  are  at  all 
helpful,  either  in  bringing  us  toward  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  fa^-'ts  of  history,  or  in  giving  help 
to  our  devout  feelingB  by  funiishing  them  an  out- 
wanl  expression.  The  great  crowd  of  pictorial  efforts 
neither   aid   devotion,   represent   history,  nor  digniiy 
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art  Made  without  reverence,  as  professional  exer- 
cines,  they  lower  tlie  tone  of  our  tliought8  and  mb- 
leod  our  inirtginati<»n.  Taking  all  tinie  tojj^ther,  it 
may  well  l)e  doul)ted  whether  rehgion  has  not  loei 
more  than  it  has  gained  by  the  pictorial  repnjsen* 
tation  of  Jesus.  Tlie  old  Hebrew  example  was  far 
grander.  The  Hebrew  taught  nien  spirituality,  when 
he  forljade  iirt  to  pnint  or  to  carve  an  image  of  the 
funnlesH  Deity  ;  and  although  Je^UH  of  NazaretJi  was 
**0od  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  in  so  far  not  to  be 
reckoned  rigidly  as  within  the  old  Hebrew  rule,  yet 
even  in  tliis  case  art  can  touch  only  the  humiliation 
of  Divinity,  and  not  lis  glory. 

We  could  aflbrd  to  lose  the  physical  portraiture  of 
Jesus,  if  in  its  stead  we  eoidd  obtain  such  an  idea  of 
his  personal  bearing  and  carriage  m  should  place  him 
before  our  eyes  with  that  impressive  individuHlitv 
which  he  must  have  had  in  the  sight  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Fortunately  there  are  glimpses  of  Ins  per- 
sonal bearing.  As  soon  as  raen  cease  to  divide  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  apportion  one  part  to  the  man  anil 
the  other  to  the  God,  as  soon  as  they  accept  his 
whole  lite  and  being  in  its  unity, — ^God  nianifeist  in 
the  flesh,  —  events  become  more  significant.  They 
are  not  the  actions  of  a  human  soul  in  some  strange 
connection  with  a  Divine  nature  ;  tliey  are  the  out- 
working of  the  Divine  nature  placed  in  human  circum- 
stances. Their  vnlue,  as  interpreters  of  the  Divine 
feelings,  dispositions,  and  will,  is  thus  manifestly 
augmented. 

Every  system,  whether  of  philosophy  or  of  re- 
ligion, that  was  ever  propounded,  l>eibre  Christianitv. 
might  be  received  without  any  knowledge,  in  the  di»- 
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ciple.  of  the  person  of  its  teacher.  The  Parsee  and 
the  Buddhist  heheve  in  a  synteni  more  tliuii  in  a 
person.  What  Fbito  tunght  is  more  important  than 
what  Phito  iiiniself  was.  One  may  accept  all  of  8oc- 
ratess  teaching  without  caring  for  Socrates  himself. 
Even  PauFs  development  of  Christian  ide«is  does  not 
require  that  one  should  accept  Paul. 

Not  so  Christianity,  Christianity  is  faitli  in  Christ. 
The  vital  union  of  our  souls  with  his  was  the  sum  of 
his  teaehing,  tlie  means  by  which  our  nature  was  to 
be  carried  up  to  God's ;  and  all  other  doctrines  were 
auxiliiiry  to  this  union*  or  a  guide  to  the  life  w^hich 
should  spring  from  it.  To  live  in  him,  to  have  him 
dwelling  in  us,  to  lose  our  personal  itlentity  in  his, 
and  to  have  it  return  to  us  purified  and  ennohlcd, — 
this  is  the  very  marrow  of  his  teacliing,  •*  I  in  them, 
and  thou  in  me*  that  they  may  he  made  perfect  in 
one."  The  Apostle  summarized  Christianity  a.s  "Christ 
in  f/ou,  the  hope  of  glory.'* 

The  very  genius  of  Christianity^  then^  requires  a 
distinct  conception,  not  of  Christ's  person,  but  of  his 
pei*sonality.  This  may  account  fbr  the  structure  of 
the  Gospels,  They  are  neither  journals  nor  itinera- 
ries ;  still  less  are  they  orderly  expositions  of  doc- 
trine. The  Gospels  are  the  collective  i*eminiscences 
of  Christ  by  the  most  impressible  of  his  disciples. 
Their  memories  wouhl  retain  the  most  characteristic 
transactions  which  took  place  during  their  intercourse 
with  the  Master,  while  mere  incidental  things,  the 
prosjiic  and  unpictorial  portions  «jf  his  life,  would  fade 
out^  We  find,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
all  the  Gospels,  pietures  of  Christ  which  represent 
the   social  and   spiritual   ulemeiiU  of  his   life,  rather 
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*aj)hies  be  compared 
with  tfie  pli\si(al  portraiture  of  heroe8  and  gods 
which  classic  literature  hiis  fnrniHhed,  the  conti-a^t 
will  be  striking.  The  Gospels  give  a  portrait,  not 
of  attitudes  or  of  features^  but  of  the  disposition  and 
of  the  souL 

Most  men,  it  may  be  suspected,  think  of  Jesus  aa 
one  above  the  ordinary  level  of  himian  exi^t^^nce, 
looking  pitifulty  down  upon  the  gay  amd  innocent 
pursuits  of  connuon  life,  —  abntract,  ethereal,  wise, 
and  good,  but  Hving  apart  from  men,  and  descend- 
ing to  their  level  only  to  give  them  rebuke  or  in- 
strucl^ion. 

But  we  shall  miss  the  free  companion^ship  of  Christy 
if  we  thus  put  him  out  of  the  familiar  sj^npathies 
of  every-day  life.  He  wa.s  not  a  pulseless  being, 
feeding  on  meditations,  but  a  man  in  every  honorable 
trait  of  manhood,  and  participating  in  the  whole 
range  of  industries,  trials,  joys,  sorrows,  and  tempta- 
tions of  human  kind.  During  at  least  twenty  years 
of  his  Hte,  if  we  subtract  his  childhood,  he  was  a 
commou  laborer.  There  are  incidental  eviclences  that 
he  did  not  attract  attention  to  himself  more  than  an%^ 
other  mechanic.  Whatever  experience  hard-laboring 
men  pass  through,  of  toil  poorly  requited,  of  insig- 
nificance in  the  sight  of  the  rich  and  the  pow^erful, 
of  poverty  with  its  cutting  bonds  and  its  hard  limita- 
tions, Jesus  had  proved  through  many  patient  years. 
And  when  he  began  his  ministry^  he  did  not  stand 
aloof  like  an  ambassador  from  a  fiu'eign  court,  watch- 
ing the  development  of  citizen  manners  as  a  mere 
spectator.  He  entered  into  the  society  of  his  times, 
and  wa*s  an  integral  part  of  it     lie  belonged  to  the 
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nation,  was  reared  under  its  laws  and  custoras,  par- 
took of  it8  lialiilitiei^j  had  the  ardor  of  elevated  patri- 
otism,  and  performed  fill  the  a])propri;ite  duties  of  a 
citizen.     John  ^ivy^,  "'  He  dwelt  among  ils/' 

And  yet  it  is  ditticult  to  conceive  of  him  as  .spe- 
cialized, either  to  any  nation  or  to  any  class  or  pro- 
fession. He  wa.s  imiversal.  Althoiigh  lie  liiid  the 
sanctity  of  the  priests  he  was  more  than  priest, 
Though  he  had  a  philosophers  wisdom,  he  lind  a 
myal  synipatliy  with  all  of  human  life,  quite  foreign 
to  the  ])hlk>sopliic  temper.  He  was  more  than  a 
prophet,  more  than  a  Jew,  He  touched  human  Hfe 
on  every  side*  though  chiefl>'  in  its  spiritual  ele- 
ments. He  moved  ahke  among  men  of  every  kind, 
and  was  at  home  with  each.  Among  the  poor  he 
was  as  if  poor,  among  the  rich  as  if  bred  to  wealth. 
Among  children  he  was  a  familiar  corapaoion  ;  among 
doctors  of  thenlogy  an  uumatclicd  disputant.  Sympa- 
thy, Versatility,  and  Universality  are  the  terms  which 
may  with  justice  be  applied  to  him. 

He  loved  active  society,  and  yet  he  was  fond  of 
solitude;  he  loved  assemblies;  he  loved  wayside  con- 
versations with  all  sorts  of  men  and  women.  To-day 
he  roamed  the  highway,  living  upon  the  alms  of  lov- 
ing friends,  and  sleeping  at  night  where  he  chanced 
to  find  a  bed;  to-morrow  we  shall  find  Iiim  at  the 
feasts  of  rich  men,  both  courted  and  feared.  That 
he  did  not  sit  at  the  table  a  mere  spectat(*r  of  social 
joy  is  plain  from  the  fact  which  he  himself  mentions^ 
tliat  by  his  participation  in  feasts  he  brought  upon 
himself  the  reputation  of  being  a  reveller!  (Matthew 
xi.  19.)  The  "beginning  of  miracles"  at  Cana  was 
one  which  waa  designed  to  prolong  the  festivities  of 
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a  marriage  feast.  There  is  not  the  record  of  a  single 
repreheiLsion  of  soeial  fes^tivity,  nut  a  ^severe  speech* 
not  a  disipproving  sentence  uttered  against  the  pnr- 
suits  and  enjoynients  of  common  life.  He  was  neither 
an  Ascetic  nor  a  Stoic.  The  feasts  of  wliich  he  par- 
took, and  which  so  often  form  the  basi«  of  his  para- 
bles, glowed  with  the  warmth  and  color  of  innocent 
enjoyment.  It  is  plain,  hotli  that  he  loved  to  see 
men  hajipy,  sind  that  he  was  himself,  in  his  ordinary 
moods,  bolh  genial  and  cheerful,  or  he  could  not 
have  glided  so  harmoniously  from  day  to  day  into 
the  domestic  and  business  life  of  liis  countrymen. 
It  was  only  in  their  public  relations,  and  upon  ques- 
tions of  morality  and  spirituality,  that  he  ever  came 
into  eamest  collision  with  men. 

It  should  be  noticed,  also,  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
kindness  in  liis  bearing  which  drew  him  close  to 
men\s  persons,  —  tlie  natural  langntige  of  aftl^ction 
and  symijatliy.  lie  /onched  the  eyes  of  the  blind;  lie 
put  his  finger  in  the  ears  of  the  deaf;  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  the  sick.  The  incidental  phrases,  almost 
unnt>ticed  in  the  Gospels,  show  this  yearning  per- 
sonal familiarity  with  men:  **  And  he  could  there  do 
no  might}'  work,  save  that  he  (aid  his  fumd  njmi  a  few 
sick  folk  and  healed  them"^  ^  Now  when  the  sun 
was  setting,  all  they  that  had  any  sick  with  divers 
diseases  lu'ought  them  unto  him ;  and  he  laid  his 
liiHids  oji  (TfYff  one  ftf  fhenu  and  healed  thcm.''^  *^  He 
called  lier  to  him,  ....  and  lie  hi  id  his  hands  on  her 
and  iumiediately  she  was  made  straight/'^ 

The    whole   narrative  of  tlie   bhnd  man  given  by 
Mark  (viii.  22-25)  is  full  of  this  tender  and  nursing 

'  Murk  vi.  5.  '  Luko  iv.  40.  ■  Lulce  xiiL  12,  13. 
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personal  intercouri^e:  **ATid  he  cometh  to  Bethsaida; 
and  they  bring  a  blind  man  imto  hinu  and  be^onght 
liini  to  touch  hiin.  And  he  took  the  blind  man  bt/ 
the  hand  and  led  him  out  of  the  town ;  and  when  he 
ha«l  .spit  on  his  eyes,  and  pid  his  hamh  tfjffm  him.  he 
asked  him  if  he  saw  aught.  And  he  looked  up, 
and  said,  I  see  men  as  trees  walking.  Alter  that, 
he  put  his  hands  af/altt  upon  his  e}es,  and  made 
him  look  up :  and  lie  was  restored,  and  saw*  every 
man  dearly/'  When  the  leper  pleaded  that  he 
might  be  healed,  "  Jesus  pu/  forth  hk  handy  ami  toiwhid 
him,  ,  .  ,  .  and  inniied lately  liis  leprosy  was  cleansed/' 
(Matthew  viii.  3,  4,)  When  the  eeuturion  asked  him 
to  heal  his  servant,  expecting  him  only  to  send  the 
w^ord  of  power  to  his  distant  conch,  Jesus  replied,  **I 
will  fame  and  heal  him/'  Peter^s  luother-in-law  being 
sick,  •*  he  fmk  her  />//  (lu*  fumd^  and  immediately  the 
fever  left  her,"  And  so  the  Gospels  are  full  of 
phrases  that  imply  a  manner  of  great  pei^ional  fa- 
miliarity. '^And  he  came  and  touched  the  bier:  and 
they  that  bare  him  stood  still/'  ^*And  he  touched 
their  eyes,"  "And  touched  his  tongue."  "But  Jesus 
took  liim  by  tlie  hand,  and  Hfffd  him  up!' 

In  no  other  place  is  his  loving  and  caressing  man- 
ner mon*  strikiuijlv  set  forth  than  in  the  account  of 
his  reception  of  little  children.  '*And  he  took  them 
up  in  his  aims,  put  his  hands  upcm  tticni,  aiiil  blesse<l 
them "  These  are  bosoui  words,  full  of  love-pressure. 
And  in  another  instance,  when  entbrcing  the  truth 
of  disinterestedu(*ss,  it  was  not  enough  to  illustrate 
it  by  nu^ntioning  childhood*  hut  '"he  tmk  a  child,  and 
set  him  in  the  midst  of  them:  and  when  hr  hml  fukm 
him  in  his  anm^  he  said  unto  them.  Whosoever  shall 
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receive  one  of  such  children  in  my  mime,  receiveth 

me"     (Mark  ix.  36,  37.) 

Nor  should   we  fail   to   notice   the    interview  with 
Mary,  after  hi.^  resurrection,   in  the  garden,     ''Touch 
rue   not"  reveals  her  spontaneous   inipidse,   and   cas 
hack  a  light  upon  that  sacred  household  life  and  lov» 
which  he  had  prized  so  much  al  Bethany, 

But  w^e  are  not  to  suppose,  because  Jesus  move 
among  the  common  people  as  a  nmn  among  men, 
^:hat  he  was  regarth'd  hv  his  disciples  or  by  the  }»eo 
ple  as  a  common  man.  On  tlie  contrary,  there  w; 
a  mysterious  aw^e,  as  well  a.s  a  profound  curiosit 
conceruing  liim.  He  was  manifestly  superior  to  a 
alKHif  him,  not  in  stature  nor  in  cuiiscious  autlioi'ityj 
but  in  tliose  qualities  which  indicnte  spiritual  power 
and  comprehensiveness.  Ilis  disciples  looked  upo: 
him  both  with  love  and  fear.  Familiarity  and  awe 
aUeruated.  Sometimes  they  treated  him  as  a  com- 
panion. Tliey  expostidated  and  complained.  They 
disputed  his  word  and  rebuked  him.  At  other  times 
they  whispered  among  themselves,  and  dared  not  even 
ask  him  questions.  It  is  plain  that  Jesus  had  moods 
of  lofty  abstraction.  There  w^ere  ludden  depths.  The 
subliuiest  exhibition  of  this  took  place  at  liis  trans- 
figuratiou  on  the  mount,  but  glimpses  of  the  same 
experience  seem  to  have  flashed  forth  from  time  to 
time.  His  nature  was  not  unfluctuating.  It  had  p 
riods  of  overflow  and-  of  subsidence. 

But  these  clouded  or  outshiutng  hours  did  not  pro- 
duce fear  so  much  as  veneration.     The  general  ef!ect 
upon    his    disciples   of    intimacy    with    him    was   lov" 
Those   who  wave  capable   of    understanding  him  he 
loved  him  most.     Jesus  too  was  a  lovx^r,  not  alone 
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the  sense  of  general  benevolence,  but  in  the  habit  of 
concentrated  afleetion  for  particular  persons.  ^*  Tlien 
Jesus,  belioMing  hiui,  hred  him."  '*  He  whom  thou 
Ifwej^t  is  sick,"  "  Now  Jesus  //*red  Martha,  and  Iier 
lister,  and  Lazarus."  ^*Then  said  the  Jews,  BelioM 
how  he  hved  liini/'  Surely  it  was  not  for  the  first 
time  at  the  supper  following  the  washing  of  the  disci- 
ples' feet,  that  it  could  l)e  said  of  .John,  ''  He,  leaning 
thus  back  on  Jesus  breast,"  —  for  such  is  the  force 
of  the  original,  in  the  latest  corrected  text,^  Tliat 
must  be  a  loving  and  d«nnonstrative  nature  with  which 
such  familiarity  could  be  even  possible* 

Mark,  more  than  any  other  Evangelist,  records 
the  powder  which  Christ  had  in  his  look.  His  eye  at 
times  seemed  to  pierce  with  irresistible  power.  Only 
on  such  a  supposition  can  we  account  for  the  dis- 
mav  of  those  sent  to  arrest  him.  The  crowd  came 
rushing  upon  him,  led  on  by  Judas.  Jesus  said, 
'^  Whom  seek  ye  ?     They  answered  him,  Jesus  of  Na2&- 

areth.      Jesus   saith   unto   tliem,   I   am  he As 

soon  then  as  he  hud  said  unttj  them  I  am  he^  they 
went  tmckward,  and   fell  to  the  ground.'* 

When  Peter  had  thrice  denied  him,  *'The  Lord 
turned,  and  looM  upon  Peter."  "^And  Peter  went 
out  and  wept  bitterly/'  Such  case-?  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain instances  like  that  of  the  healing  of  the  miui 

*  The  '*  leaning  on  Je*us'  Vxim/di/*  in  the  twenty-tbinl  vrriw  (Julin  xiii.), 
Mmply  indicates  lint  Jolm,  reclLiing  at  table  acconUnj^  to  tln'  cui^toni  prev- 
nk'nt  since  the  captivity,  came  next  below  Jesus  i»nd  hh  hea^l  woitlcl  tbi*rc- 
fon*  txime  ne^ir  to  bi-*  M:i!*t4;T%  brt-ajiL  Rutin  tbe  twi*nty-fit>b  vei'j«e  a  differ- 
ent sietion  U  indicat^'d.  'flu*  lanjL^tia^e  iin[4ie.s  lliat,  in  asking  the  quef^tion 
about  tbe  betrayal,  be  leant*d  bac*k  h>  :i^  to  rest  hht  head  upon  his  T^rd'a 
bcivcinL  Hie  reiuling  **  kauiruf  fiuvl  on  .Je*ni8*  lireast/*  iasteafl  of  *  He  then 
l^ing  on  JewiB'  breaat/*  is  appro vwl  by  Ti^hendorf,   Green,  Alford,  aad 
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with  a  withered  hand.  Aiid  he  ^*  Meed  round  about 
oil  tlieiii  with  iinger,  being  grieved  for  the  hardness 
of  tlieir  liearts.'*  On  another  occasion  he  Ls  thus  rep- 
resented :  *'  Who  touched  me  ?  And  lie  looked  round 
about  to  see  her  that  had  done  thi.s  thing.  But  the 
woman,  fearing  and  treinbUng,  ,  ,  ,  ,  carae  and  fell 
down  Ijefore  him/* 

It  is  plain,  from  a  comparison  of  pn.ssages,  that  his 
genth*  and  attractive  manners,  whi(*h  made  liim  aeces- 
sihk*  to  the  poor,  the  outcast^  and  tlie  despised,  were 
accompanied  l)y  an  imperial  manner  which  none 
ever  presumed  upon.  Indeed,  we  have  incidental 
mention  of  the  awe  which  he  inspired,  even  in  those 
who  had  the  right  to  intimate  lamiliarity.  *'And 
none  of  the  disciples  durst  ask  him,  Who  art  thou? 
knowing  that  it  was  riie  Lord,'*  AH  three  of  the 
synoptical  Gospels  mention  the  elfect  produced  by 
his  bearing  and  l>y  his  answers  to  vexatious  ques- 
tions. ''And  after  that^  they  durst  not  ask  hhn  any 
question  at  all " 

Mark  mentions  a  very  striking  incident  in  a  man- 
ner so  modest  that  its  signilicance  is  likely  to  escape 
us,  "And  they  were  in  the  way,  going  up  to  Jerusiir 
lem ;  and  Jesus  went  before  them ;  and  they  were 
amaxed  ;  and  as  they  followed,  they  were  afraid.  And 
he  took  again  the  twelve,  and  began  to  tell  them 
what  things  should  happen  unto  him/'  (Mark  x,  32.) 
It  seems  that  he  was  so  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  great'  events  which  already  overhung 
him,  and  toward  which  he  was  quickening  his  steps, 
that  he  got  l>efore  them  and  walked  alone.  As 
they  looked  upon  him,  a  change  came  over  his 
person.     Once  before,  on  the  mountain^  some  of  them 
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had  been  bewildered  by  his  changed  look.  Yet  it 
was  not  now  an  eft\i]gent  light,  but  rather  sternness 
and  grandeur,  a.s  if  fii.s  80ul  by  anticipation  watS  in 
CiniHirt  with  the  powers  of  tlarkne-ss,  and  his  whole 
figure  lifted  up  as  in  the  act  of  *' despising  the  shame'' 
of  the  near  and  ignuuiinious  trial. 
'  Oiu*  Lord\s  great  power  as  a  speaker  depended 
esseotially  upon  the  pnifound  truths  which  he  uttered, 
upon  the  singular  skill  with  whirh  they  were  adapted 
to  the  pecuhar  circumstances  which  caUed  them  forth, 
and  to  the  faculty  which  he  had  of  uttering  in  simple 
and  vernacular  phrase  the  most  abstruse  ideas.  But 
thei'e  was  besiflcs  all  this  a  singular  impressiveness  of 
manner  which  it  is  prnl>aljle  was  never  surpassed.  His 
attitude,  the  extraordinary  hiUuence  of  his  eye,  his 
very  silence,  were  elements  of  power  of  which  the 
Evangelists  do  not  leave  us  in  doubt. 

There  is  in  Mark's  account  (x.  23)  a  use  of  words 
that  indicates  a  peculiar,  lung,  and  penetrating  action 
of  the  eye,^ — a  lingering  deliberation.  '^And  Jesus 
looked  round  ahout^  and  saitli  unto  his  disciples,  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  iiave  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdonj  ol'  Ood!''  When  the  disciples,  amazed  with 
the  impressiveness  of  his  word  and  action,  asked, 
'^  Who,  then,  can  be  saved?''  he  apparently  did  not 
reply  instantly,  but,  with  the  same  long  gaze,  his  eye 
Hpoke  in  advance  of  his  tongue.  '*  Jesus, /w>/V///7  vjmi 
i/itni^  sidth,  With  men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with 
God,*"  In  the  account  given  by  Mark  (viii.  33)  one 
can  see  how  large  an  element  of  impressiveness  was 
derived  from  ChnstV  manner  ami  expression,  before 
bespoke  a  word.  '"But  when  he  bad  turned  about, 
and  looked  ou  liis  disciples,  he  rebuked  Peter,  saying, 
Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan!" 
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There  were  times  when  Jesus  did  not  employ  words 
at    all.      Moj^t   impressive  effects  were    derived   from 

his  manner  alone.  '^And  Jesus  enteretl  into  Jeriisu- 
lem,  anil  into  the  temple  ;  and  when  he  had  looked 
ronnd  al»out  upon  all  things,  and  now  the  even-tide 
was  come,  he  went  out  unto  Bethany/'  This  scene 
would  not  have  lingered  in  the  mind  of  the  specta- 
tors, and  !>een  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  if  his  air  and 
manner  had  not  been  exceedingly  striking.  It  was 
a  picture  that  could  not  fade  from  the  memory  of 
those  who  had  seen  it,  yet  it  was  a  scene  of  perfect 
silence ! 

There  is  a  poor  kind  of  dignity,  that  never  allows 
itself  to  be  excited,  that  is  guarded  agauist  all  sur- 
prises, that  restrains  the  expression  of  sudden  interest, 
that  holds  on  its  cold  and  careful  way  as  if  superior 
to  the  evanescent  moods  of  common  men.  Such  was 
not  Christ's  dignity.  No  one  seemed  more  a  man 
among  men  in  all  the  inflections  of  luunan  moods 
than  did  Jesus.  With  the  utmost  simplicity  he  suf- 
fered tlie  events  oC  life  to  throw  their  liglits  and 
shadows  upon  his  soul  He  was  "grieved^  he  waa 
"  angry,"  he  was  **  surprised,"  he  "  niarvelled.'*  In 
short,  his  soul  moved  througli  all  the  moods  of  hu- 
nuui  experience  ;  and  while  he  rose  to  su!>linie  com- 
munion with  God,  he  wajs  also  a  man  among  men; 
wliili*  he  rebuked  self-in^hdgence  and  frivolity,  he 
cheerfidly  partook  of  innocent  enjoyments ;  wliile  he 
denounced  the  insincerity  or  burdensome  teachings 
of  the  Pharisees,  he  did  not  separate  himself  from 
their  society  or  from  their  sociid  life,  but  even  ac- 
cepted their  liospitahty,  and  his  dinner  discourses 
eontixin  some  of  his  most  pungent  teachhigs. 
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We  have  juirposely  omitted  those  views  of  Christ 
which,  through  the  luifohliiig  process  of  his  life  and 
teaching,  developed  at  length,  in  tlie  Apostles*  minds, 
to  the  full  and  clear  revelation  uf  Divinity.  We  have 
sketched  him  as  he  must  have  ai>pcared  during  his 
iixmistry*  when  men  were  gazing  upon  him  in  won- 
der, thinking  that  he  was  **  that  prophet "  or  '*  Elijah  " 
or  that   Messiah  *"  that  shoilld  come/* 

We  must  not,  then,  take  with  us.  m  followintf  out 
the  life  of  Jesus,  the  coneeptiun  of  a  fonnidnhle 
being,  terrible  in  holiness.  We  must  ch)the  him  in 
om-  imagination  with  traitvS  that  made  little  children 
run  to  him ;  tliat  made  mothers  long  to  have  him 
touch  their  babes ;  that  won  to  him  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering; that  made  the  rich  and  inthiential  throw  wide 
open  the  dooi*s  of  their  houses  to  him  ;  that  brought 
around  him  a  company  of  noble  women,  who  trav- 
elled with  him,  attended  to  his  wants,  and  supplied 
his  necessities  from  their  own  wealth ;  that  irresistibly 
attracted  those  other  women,  in  whom  vice  had  not 
yet  destroyed  all  longing  for  a. better  life;  that  ex- 
cited amon*^  the  learned  a  veheiuent  curiositv  of  dis- 
putTtion,  while  the  imletteri'd  declared  that  lie  spake 
aa  one  having  authority.  lie  was  the  great  Master 
of  nature,  observing  its  laws,  laying  all  his  i)lans  in 
consonance  with  the  fixed  order  of  things  even  in  his 
mimcles ;  seeming  to  violate  nature,  onl  y  because  he 
knew  that  nature  is  not  only  and  alone  that  small 
circle  which  touches  and  includes  physical  nuitter, 
but  a  larger  provbice,  enclosing  the  great  spmtual 
world,  including  God  himself  therein. 
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"TniXK  not  that  1  am  eouie  to  destroy  the  law, 
ur  tlie  prupliot?^ :  I  am  not  come  to  de.ntroy,  but  to 
t\illil/'  Jesus  would  reform  the  world,  not  by  destroy- 
ing, but  by  developing  the  gemi8  of  truth  already 
existing.  He  accepted  whatever  truth  and  goodness 
had  ripened  throiigli  thuusundi*  of  years.  He  would 
join  his  own  work  to  that  already  accompHslied,  bring- 
ing to  view  the  yet  higher  truths  of  the  spiritual  realm. 
But  the  design  of  all  his  teaching,  whether  of  morality 
or  of  spirituality,  was  to  open  tlie  human  spirit  to  the 
direct  inHueuee  of  the  Divine  nature.  Out  of  .such  a 
imion  would  proceed  by  npiritual  laws  and  tendencies 
all  that  man  needs. 

The  reconciliation  of  the  human  soul  with  the  Divine 
is  alf^o  the  hannonization  of  the  two  grcnt  spheres, 
the  material  and  the  spiritual.  Men  will  then  be  no 
longer  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  natural  law 
in  the  plane  of  matter.  They  will  come  under  the  in- 
llucnce  of  another  and  a  higher  form  of  natural  law, 
that  of  the  spirit.  Nature  is  not  confined  to  matter. 
To  us  it  begins  there  ;  but  nature  includes  the  earth 
and  the  heaven,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  all  rnatr 
ter  and  all  spirit.  Thnt  portion  of  natural  law  which 
regulates  physical  things  is  nearest  to  our  knowl- 
edge, but    IS   nut   the    typical   or   universal      As  seen 
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from  above,  doubtless,  it  is  the  lowest  fonn  of  law. 
Nature  is  the  universe.  Natiu*e  us  men's  physical 
senses  discern  it  is  poor  and  meagre  compared  with 
its  expansion  in  the  invisible  reahu  where  God  dwell- 
eth.  Natural  laws  run  through  God's  donunion  in 
harmonious  subordination,  those  of  the  spiritual  world 
having  pre-eminence  and  control. 

We  discern  in  Jesus  the  demeanor  of  one  who  was 
conscious  of  tlie  univei*se,  and  who  knew  tiiat  this 
earthly  globe  is  hut  its  least  part,  —  normaK  indeed, 
and  serviceable,  but  subject,  auxiliary,  and  suhonlinate 
to  higher  elements.  He  acted  as  one  who  recognized 
the  uses  of  this  life,  but  who  bv  a  heavenly  experience 
knew  it*s  vast  relative  inferiority.  By  no  word  did 
Jesufii  undervalue  civil  laws,  governments,  the  indus- 
tries of  men,  and  their  accumulated  wealth  ;  yet  not  a 
8y Ualde  of  instruction  did  he  let  fall  on  these  topics, 
nor  did  he  emi>loy  them  to  finy  consideral>le  degree  in 
his  ministry.  To  us,  husbandry,  navigation,  the  per- 
fection of  mcclianic  arts,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
forces  or  the  invention  of  new^  combinations,  seem  of 
transcendent  imjjortancc,  Men  have  asked  whether 
he  who  threw  no  light  upon  physiology,  wlio  made 
known  no  laws  of  health  and  no  antitlotes  or  retuedies 
for  wasting  sicknesses,  who  left  the  world  as  poor  in 
economic  resources  as  he  found  it,  could  be  Divine. 
But  to  one  cognizant  of  the  spiritual  universe  all 
these  things  w*ould  seem  initial,  subordinate,  and  in- 
ferior; while  the  truths  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spirit, 
the  science  of  holiness,  would  take  precedence  of  all 
08ouhir  wenhh  and  wisdom. 

Pfiysical  elements  uiight  be  safely  left  to  unfold 
through   that  nntural    law   of   development    which    is 
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carrying  the  world  steadily  forwiird ;  but  ^*'  the  spirit 
is  weak/'  To  bring  the  8oul  of  nmn  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  to  open  his  heart  to  tlie  Divine  influ- 
ence, wa8  u  need  far  greater  than  that  of  any  sensuous 
lielp.  We  nhall  Jinfl  that  Jesus  diflered  from  ordinary 
men,  not  l)y  Uving  above  natural  laws^  but  by  living 
in  a  larger  sphere  of  natural  laws.  He  harmonized 
in  his  life  tlie  hiws  of  i^pirit  and  of  nuitter.  In  all 
that  pertained  to  earthly  lile,  he  lived  ju8t  da  men 
live.  In  that  which  pertained  to  the  spirit,  he  lived 
with  the  air  and  manner  of  one  who  came  from 
heaven.  In  his  miracles  he  but  exhil)ited  the  su- 
preniacy  of  tlie  higher  over  the  lower,  of  the  spii-itual 
over  the  material  A  mii'aele  is  not  the  setting  ajside 
of  a  law  of  nature,  it  is  but  the  exhibition  of  the  su- 
premacy of  a  higher  law  of  nature  in  a  sphere  wliere 
men  have  l*een  accustomed  to  see  the  operation  of 
the  lower  natural  luws  alone.  No  man  in  surprised 
at  the  obedience  of  matter  to  his  own  wiU.  Our 
control  of  our  borlies,  and,  generally,  of  the  organ- 
ized matter  of  the  globe,  increases  in  the  ratio  of 
the  growth  of  our  mentjd  strengtlL  Jesus  tleclared 
that,  if  the  soul  were  opened  up  to  the  Divine  pres- 
ence, this  power  would  be  greatly  augmented  ;  that 
man's  higher  spiritual  elements  had  a  natural  au- 
thority over  the  physical  conditions  of  this  world  ; 
and  that  faith,  prayer,  divine  communion,  in  a  fer- 
vent state,  would  enjd»k*  Ins  followers  to  perform  the 
juiraeles  that  he  himself  performed.  It  was  this  latent 
power  of  man's  spiritual  nature  that  Christ  sought  to 
develop.  He  strove  to  lift  men  one  sphere  higher, 
and,  without  taking  them  away  from  the  senses,  to 
break  open,  as  it  were,  and  reveal  a  realm  where  the 
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Bpirit  would  doiHinate  matter,  as  in  this  world  matter 
governs  the  spirit. 

It  i8  this  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  physi- 
eal  in  the  great  order  of  a  universu-nalure,  rather  than 
of  the  earth-nature,  that  must  be  borne  in  mind,  both 
in  Christ's  own  contluct  and  in  his  discourses  and  his 
promisBH  to  those  who  truly  entered  his  kingdom ;  and 
that  is  the  ratiomd  exphmation  also  of  the  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  wliich  ac**ompanied  the  Apustle\s 
preaching,     (1   Cor.  xii.  4-30.) 

Christ  was  a  Jew,  and  did  not  refuse  to  love  his 
country,  nor  was  he  without  enthusiasm  for  the  his- 
toric elements  wrought  out  so  nobly  by  the  great 
men  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  And  yet  no  one  can  fail 
to  perceive  that  above  all  these  patriotic  enthusiasms, 
and  far  beyond  them,  he  liore  a  nature  which  allied 
him  to  universal  man  without  regard  to  race  or  pe- 
riod, and  that  his  being  reached  higher  than  tliat  of 
common  humanity,  and  brooded  in  tlie  mysterious 
realms  of  the  spirit  laud,  beyond  all  human  sight  or 
knowledge* 

We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  in  his  ministry 
there  will  be  found  a  close  adhesion  to  nature  ;  that 
as  the  Son  of  Man  he  will  follow  the  methotls  of  ordi- 
nary physical  nature,  while  as  the  Son  of  God  he 
wOl  conform  to  the  laws  of  spiritual  nature.  And  it 
may  be  presufvposcd  that,  to  those  not  instructed,  one 
jiart  of  such  ol)servance  of  natural  law  may  seem  to 
condict  \%nth  another  part,  wberea*s  both  are  alike 
confonnable  to  nature,  if  by  nature  is  meant  God*s 
universe. 


When    Jesus    began    his   mission    in    Palestine,   it 
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swarmed  with  a  populution  so  mixed  with  foreign 
elements  that  it  miglit  fdinost  Ije  sidd  to  represent 
ery  people  of  the  then  civilized  worUl  No  great  war 
seemed  able  to  leave  Palestine  untouched ;  whether 
it  was  Egypt,  or  Assyria,  or  Greece,  or  Rome  that 
was  at  war,  Palestine  was  sure  to  be  swept  by  the 
inundation.  Every  retiring  wave,  too,  left  behind  it  a 
sediment.  The  physical  conformation  of  the  country 
nuide  the  northern  part  of  Palestine  a  commercial 
thoroughfare  for  Eastern  and  Western  nations,  while 
JudaBa,  lying  oiT  from  the  grand  routes,  and  not 
favorably  situated  for  commerce,  was  less  traversed 
by  merchants,  adventurers,  or  emigrant  hordes.  And 
so  it  happened  tliat  Galilee  and  Samaria  were  largely 
adulterated,  while  Judoia  maintained  the  old  Jewish 
stock  with  1)ut  little  foreign  mixture. 

The  Judtean  Jews  were  proud  of  this  superiority^ 
They  looked   upon  Galilee  as  half  given  over  to  b 
harism.      It    was   styled    '*  Galilee    of    the    Gentilei 
since  thither  had  drift>ed  a  mixed  population  in  which 
almost   every  nation    had    some    representatives.     No 
one  would  suspect  from  the  dreary  and   impoverished 
condition  of  Palestine  to-day  how  populous  it  wai*   in 
the  time  of  Christ.     The  ruins  of  villages,  towms,  and, 
cities^  which  abound   Ijoth  on  the  ea8t  and  the  w 
of  the  Jordan,  confirm  the  explicit  testimony  of  Jose 
phus   to   the   extraordinary  populousness  of  Palestine    , 
during   our   Lord's   life  and    ministry.      Samaria,   the 
great  middle    section   of  Palestine,   besides   its    large 
infusion  of  foreigners,  had  an  adulterated  home  popu- 
lation.    It  was  on  this  account  that  the  puritan  Jews 
of  Jerusalem  and  Juda?a  abhorred  tlie  Samaritans,  and 
refused  to  have  tuiy  deahngs  with  them. 
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Galilee,  the  most  populous  .section,^  was  als^o  the  most 
interniixed  with  pagan  elements.  The  Roiniin  armies, 
made  up  largely  of  Italian  utlieers,  but  of  soldiers 
drawn  from  ccmquered  (Jriental  nations,  l>rnu}^ht  to 
all  the  lart^e  towns,  and  left  m  them,  a  detritiis  of 
the  outside  world.  Already  the  Greek,  a  universal 
rover,  the  merchant  L»f  that  age  as  the  Jew  has  been 
the  trader  of  subsequent  ages,  was  largeW  spread 
through  the  province.  Syria  and  Phoenicia  also  con- 
tributed of  their  people.  TIuls,  in  every  part  of  Pal- 
estine, north  and  south,  a  foreign  population  swarmed 
around  tlie  Jewish  stock  without  changing  it,  and 
without  being  itself  much  changed, 

Tlie  inequality  of  coudition  which  separated  the 
various  elapses  i}{  Jews  was  unfavorable  to  prosperity. 
While  the  northern  province  was  given  to  commerce, 
tlie  great  plain  of  Elsdraelun  serving  a«  a  roadway  be- 
tween the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  great 
Syrian  inteiior  and  the  countries  skirting  the  Lower 
Jordan  and  tlie  Dead  Sea,  yet  the  bnlk  of  tlu^  popu- 
hition  depended  for  a  precarious  8ubsistence  upon 
agriculture  and  the  humbler  fonns  of  mechanic  art 
That  affecting  petition  in  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  ^*  Give  \m 
this  day  our  daily  bread,'  is  an  historic  disclosure  of 
local  want,  as  well  as  an  element  of  uuivei^al  devotion. 
It  is  the  prayer  prescribed  for  men  to  whom  it  was 
«aid»**Takc  no  [anxious]  thought  what  ye  shall  eat, 
what  ye  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  ye  shall  be 
clothed."  But  commerce  had  made  a  portion  of  the 
people  rich.  Extortion  had  swollen  the  affluence  ot 
other?*.  The  .greatest  injustice  prevailed.  Small  pro- 
tection was  given   to   the  weak.     The  Jews  were  a 

^  The  j»o|>iilalion  tif  Galilee  wiisi  about  three  millions. 
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subject  race,  but  not  subdued.  Little  able  to  govern 
theiuselves,  tbey  were  still  less  fitted  to  be  goveraed 
by  auotber  nation.  Tbeir  religious  training  bad  built 
up  in  tlieui  a  character  of  great  strength*  They  were 
proud,  fierce,  and  careless  of  life  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  whether  it  was  their  own  life  or  that  of  others. 
Political  subjection  wits  peculiarly  irksome,  because, 
as  they  interpreted  their  prophets,  tlie  Jews  were 
God\s  favored  people.  They  Ijclieved  that  the  family 
of  Davidj  now^  obscure  and  dishonored,  was  yet  to 
hold  the  sceptre  of  miivei'sal  monarchy.  They  had 
not  only  a  right  to  be  free,  but  God  bad  specially 
promised  that  tbey  shoidd  rule  all  other  nations,  if 
only  they  kept  bis  statutes.  To  keep  his  coiniuand- 
ments  was  tbeir  one  excessive  anxiety.  They  scruti- 
nized every  particular,  added  duty  to  duty,  multiplied 
and  magnified  jKirticulars,  lest  something  should  be 
omitted.  They  gloried  in  the  Law,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  it  night  and  day  with  engrossing  assiduity- 
Where,  then,  was  their  I'eward  ?  Why  was  not  the  Di- 
vine promise  kept?  Instead  of  governing  others,  tbey 
were  themselves  overwhehued,  subdued,  oppressed. 
Was  this  the  reward  lor  their  unexampled  fidelity? 
The  Pharisee  bad  kept  his  blood  pure  from  all  taint; 
not  a  drop  of  foreign  blood  polluted  the  veins  of  the 
IIeluT*w  of  the  IIel>rews.  Wlien  Hellenism  tlireatened 
with  self-indidgent  philosophy  to  destroy  the  faith  of 
tbeir  fathers,  the  Pharisees  had  resisted,  overwhelmed, 
and  driven  it  out.  Joseph  us,  himself  a  Pharisee,  says 
of  them  :  "*  In  their  own  idea  tbey  are  the  flower  of  the 
nation  and  the  most  accurate  observers  of  the  Ltiw\" 
And  yet  bow  had  (iod  neglected  them!  His  conduct 
was   inexplicable   and  sadly  mysterious.     It  was  not 
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in  their  power  to  keep  their  .soil,  nor  even  the  holy 
Temple,  from  the  hated  intrusion  of  the  idolaters  foot 
Their  priesthood  had  been  converted  to  the  uses  of 
the  detestahle  Rooiuns.  The  high-priest,  once  ven- 
erated, had  hecome  the  creatore  of  Idumanin  Herod. 
For  many  hinidreds  of  years  before  Herod's  reign  the 
Jews  had  seen  but  one  high-priest  deposed  But  from 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod  to  its  destruc- 
tion under  Titus,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
years,  twenty-eiglit  high-priests  liad  Ijeeu  nominated, 
making  an  average  term  of  but  four  years  to  each. 
Rulers  were  filled  with  worldly  ambition,  and  eeribes 
and  priests  were  continually  intriguing  and  quarrelling 
among  themselves.  Only  so  much  of  the  distinctive 
Jewish  economy  was  left  free  as  could  be  controlleil 
by  unscrupulous  politicians  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
owTi  selfish  ends.  Pride  und  avarice  were  genuine; 
benevolence  and  devotion  were  simulated  or  openly 
disowned. 

It  wnll  be  well  to  consider  witli  some  particularity 
the  three  forms  of  religious  development  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  our  Lc*rd»^ — Ritualism,  Rationalism,  and 
Asceticism,  —  as  represented  respectively  by  the  Phari- 
see, the  Sadducee,  and  the  Esscne ;  and  it  w  ill  be 
especially  necessary  to  be  acqujiintccl  with  the  Phari- 
sees* who  were  our  LoM's  chief  and  constant  antago- 
nists, whose  habits  furnished  continual  themes  for  his 
discourses,  and  whose  malign  activity  at  length  \\i\B 
the  chief  cause  of  liis  death. 

In  no  such  sense  as  that  term  conveys  to  us  were 
the  Pharisees  an   organized  sect,^     They  represented 

^  **  It  it  the  ctifltom  to  cotitmiit  tlie  Pliarinees  with  the  Sadduet*4%  n»  if 
th«7  were  two  oppc^tite  MH:ts  existing  in  tlio  niictit  of*  the  JewUh  imtion 
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a  teiiflency,  and  answered  nearly  to  our  phra.se  of 
**Hiirh  Ciuircli''  among  the  Episcopalians,  by  which  we 
do  not  mean  a  separate  organization  within  that  sect, 
but  only  a  mode  or  direction  of  tliouglit  and  adminis- 
tration. 

In  their  origin  and  early  functions  the  Pharisees 
deserved  well  of  their  cuuntrymen,  and  not  so  ill  of 
posterity  a*s  it  has  lared  with  them.  When  the  Jews 
were  carried  to  Babylon,  80  dependent  had  they  al- 
ways been  upon  the  Temple  and  the  organized  prie.st- 
hood,  that,  in  the  absence  of  these,  their  chief  re- 
ligious supports  fell  to  the  ground.  The  people,  left 
without  teachers,  exiled,  surrounded  by  idolatrous 
practices  which  tempted  the  passions  of  men  with 
peculiar  fascination,  were  likely  to  forget  the  worship 
of  their  fiithen*,  and  not  only  to  lapse  into  idolatry^ 
but  by  intermarriages  to  be  absorbed  and  to  lose  their 
very  nationality.  It  was  therefore  a  generoiLs  and 
patriotic  impulse  which  inspired  many  of  the  more 
earnestly  religious  Jews  to  separate  themselves  from 
all   foreign   iulluences,  and   to  keep  alive  the  Jewish 

and  scpaniU»d  from  tlie  bocJj  of  thf  rfi?ws.  But  neither  the  SatMucetis  nor 
tJK!  Pharisees  were  sects  in  the  conimon  acceptation  of  the  word,  least  of  all 
the  hater.  Taken  at  bottnin,  the  nation  was  for  the  inoj«t  part  Phftrisai- 
Cttlly  minded ;  in  other  wordu,  the  Pharisees  were  only  the  more  imp4:)rtant 
nnd  reli^ioii««ly  inelined  men  of  the  nation,  who  ptve  tlie  most,  deeifled 
expression  to  the  pi^evailip^  hH'Iief^  and  strove  to  estahliitli  and  enforce  it  1»y 
ft  definite  f«y.«tein  of  teaehing  and  interpretation  of  the  sttcred  books.  All 
the  priej*t*  who  were  not  mere  bknit»  senselesss  instruments  elung  to  the 
Phari<*airul  belief  All  the  Sephorim,  or  SinHbess  were  at  the  s^anie  time 
Pnarituen ;  and  wbere  they  are  spftken  of  t«ide  hy  side  as*  two  diffen'nt 
diuiseiif  by  the  latter  (Phariseeji)  must  be  umlerstwxl  those  wlio.  without 
lielonj^ing  by  callinj^  or  p<»tiitinn  to  tlie  lH>ly  of  the  learned,  were  yet  ^ealuiis 
in  S4'tting  forth  iti^  principles,  teaehiugH,  and  prai'tices,  and  siirpasitefl  others 
in  the  example  they  gave  ui"  the  most  exact  observance  of  the  biw/* — 
l>olUnger'8  The  Gentile  and  the  Jiu\  (I.ondon,  1862,)  Vol.  11.  pp.  304,  305. 
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spirit  among  tbeir  poor,  oppressed  countrymen.  The 
name  Pharisee,  in  the  Hebrew,  signities  one  who  h  sepa- 
mtfiL  Wlieii  first  applied,  it  meant  a  Jew  who,  aeeord- 
ing  to  the  Leviticul  Liiw,  in  captivity  kept  himself  seru- 
pulously  separate  from  all  defilements.  Unfortunately, 
the  Pharisee  sought  wortliy  ends  by  an  almost  purely 
external  course.  In  this  respect  he  is  in  conti-ast  with 
the  Knglish  Puritan  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Both 
of  them  were  intensely  patriotic;  both  iset  themselves 
vigorously  against  the  reductive  refinementi*  and  artful 
blandishments  of  their  tiniea  The  English  Puritan^ 
with  a  clear  perception  of  moral  truth,  and  witfi  utter 
faith  in  the  jjower  of  inwanl  and  spiritual  disi>osi' 
tions,  was  inclined  to  sacrifice  fonns,  ceremonies,  and 
symbols, '  as  helps  liable  too  easily  to  l>ecome  hin- 
dnmees^  fixing  the  senses  upon  an  extemality,  and 
leading  men  away  from  simple  spiritual  truth.  But 
the  early  Jewish  Puritan  had  nothing  to  work  with 
except  the  old  Mosaic  Law.  He  sought  to  put  that  be- 
tween his  countrymen  and  idolatry.  By  inciting  them 
to  reverence  and  to  pride  in  their  own  Law  he  saved 
them  from  apostasy,  and  kept  alive  in  their  memories 
the  history  of  their  Withers  and  the  love  for  their  na- 
tive land.  And  so  far  the  labor  of  the  Pharisee  de- 
served praise.  But  the  Levitical  Law  recpiired,  in 
the  great  change  of  circumstances  induced  by  the  t*ai> 
tivity,  a  re-adaptation,  and,  as  new  exigencies  arose, 
new  interpretations,  (iradually  the  Pharisees  became 
expounders  of  the  Law.  They  grew  minute,  technical, 
literaL  They  sought  for  religion  neither  in  the  imme- 
diate inspiration  of  iiod  nor  in  nature,  but  in  the  Iiooks 
of  Moses  and  of  the  Prophet.s.  Tbey  were  zealous 
for  tradition  and  ceremony.     The  old  landmarks  were 
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sacred  to  them.  Yet  they  overliiiil  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  fliith  with  an  enormous  ma.ss  of 
pedantic,  pmgmatical  details,  that  smothered  the  heart 
and  tormented  the  conscience  of  tfic  devotee.  Their 
mo  ml  sense  was  drilled  upon  mere  conventional  quali- 
ties. It  had  no  intiutiou  and  no  liberty.  It  became 
the  slave  of  the  senses. 

Little  by  little  the  work  grew  upon  their  hands. 
Cases  multiplied.  Nice  distinctions,  exceptions,  di- 
visions, and  subdivisions  increased  with  an  enormous 
fecundity.  The  commentary  smothered  the  text  The 
interpreters  were  in  thorough  earnest;  but  their  eon- 
science  ran  to  leaf  and  not  to  fruit.  That  befell  the 
Pharisees  wlitcli  sooner  or  later  befalls  all  ritualists, — 
they  fell  into  the  idolatry  of  symbolism.  The  sym- 
bol erelong  absorbs  into  itself  the  idea  which  it  was 
sent  to  convey.  The  artificial  sign  grows  fairer  to  the 
senses  than  is  the  truth  to  the  soid.  Like  manna, 
symbols  must  be  gathered  fresh  every  day.  The 
Pharisee  could  not  resist  the  inevitable  tendency. 
He  heaped  upo!i  life  such  a  mass  of  helps  and  guides, 
such  an  endless  jirofusion  of  minute  duties,  that  no 
sensitive  conscience  could  endure  the  thrall.  One  class 
of  minds  went  into  torment  and  bondage,  of  which 
Paul  gives  an  inimitable  picture  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Another  class,  harder 
and  more  selt-couhdent,  conceived  themselves  obedient 
to  the  whole  round  of  duty,  and  became  conceited  and 
vainglorious 

The  Pharisees  were  sincere,  but  sincere  in  a  way 
that  nuist  destroy  tenderness,  devoutness,  and  benevo- 
lence, and  that  nuist  minister  to  conceit,  hardness 
of  heart,  and  intolerant  arrogance.     No  religion  can 
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be  true^  and  no  woi-ship  can  be  useful,  that  does  not 
educate  the  understanding,  kindle  the  aspirations,  give 
to  the  spiritual  part  a  mastery  over  the  senses,  and 
make  man  stronger,  nobler^  freer,  and  purer  than  it 
found  him.  Rehgion  proves  its  divinity  l>y  augment- 
ing the  power  and  contents  of  manhood.  If  it  de- 
stroys ^strength  under  the  pretence  of  regulation^  it 
becomes  a  superstition  fuid  a  tyranny. 

The  Pharisees  had  not  escaped  the  infkience  of  the 
prevalent  philosopliies.  Although  tliey  were  working 
away  from  the  Hellenistic  hifluence,  they  were  indi- 
rectly moulded  by  it.  It  was  essentially  in  the  re- 
fining s|>irit  of  Greek  |>hilo.soj)hy  that  they  interpreted 
the  old  Hebrew  statutes.  Not  that  they  desired  them 
to  be  less  Jewish.  They  sought  to  nuike  them  more 
intensely  nationah  The  Greek  spirit  wrought  in  the 
Jew  to  make  him  mure  intensely  Jewish. 

But  Greeiau  iutlueuee  had  raised  up  another  school, 
that  of  the  Saddueees,  They  were  tlie  Epicureans  of 
Judfea.  It  is  prob;d)le  that,  unlike  the  Pharisees,  the 
Sadducees  recognized  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  ap- 
]>lied  it  to  the  interpretation  uf  the  Musaic  statutes. 
They  accepted  the  ehief  doctrine  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy.  They  admitted  the  agency  of  God  in 
creation,  Tliey  taught  that  things  had  a  nature  of 
their  own,  and  that,  nfter  being  once  created  and  set 
going,  they  had  need  of  no  Divine  inteifcreuce  in 
the  way  of  providential  government.  Every  num  had 
his  fate  in  his  own  hands.  Having  organized  the  sys- 
tem of  nature,  God  withdrew^  himself  leaving  men  to 
their  own  absolute  freedom.  Man  was  his  own  master. 
He  was  the  author  of  his  own  good  anil  of  ais  own 
evil,  and  both   the   good   and   the   evil   they  helieved 
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to  Ije  t'oiifiiieil  to  this  life*     Death  ended  the  history. 
There  wa.s  to  l>e  no  new  life,  no  resurrection. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Saddncees  ahandoned 
the  Jewish  Seriptures  lor  any  form  of  Grecian  phik>su- 
phy.  They  i-ejeetetl  all  the  modern  interpret4itions  and 
additions  uf  tlie  ohl  Hel>rew  institute*s.  They  pro- 
fessed t-o  hold  to  the  literal  construction  and  inter- 
jiretation  (>f  the  sacred  Scriptures.  They  rejected  all 
tenets  (hat  were  not  found  in  Muses  and  the  ])ruphets. 
This  principle  forced  them  to  aasnuie  a  negative  plii- 
losophy.  They  stuck  to  tlie  letter  of  the  Law,  that 
they  might  shake  olf  the  vast  aceuuiulations  which  it 
liarl  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees.  But  in 
doint^  tins  thev  rendered  themselves  infidel  to  the 
deepest  nioml  convictions  of  their  age.  The  spirit  of 
denial  is  essentially  inhdel.  Belief  is  indispensable  to 
moral  health,  even  if  the  tenet.s  beli<}ved  be  artificial. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Sadducees  had 
a  deep  religious  life,  or  any  positive  convictions  which 
redeemed  them  from  the  danger  attending  a  system  of 
negation-  They  were  a  priestly  claSvS,  sceptical  of  the 
truths  which  the  best  men  of  their  age  cherished. 

Thus,  while  they  were  strict  in  their  construction  of 
the  text,  they  were  liberal  in  doctrine*  It  was  through 
literalism  that  they  sought  liberalism.  If  tlieir  refusal 
oF  the  Pharisaic  traditions  and  glosses  had  been  lor 
the  sake  of  introducing  a  larger  spiritual  element, 
they  would  have  deserved  better  of  their  countrymen. 
Ab  it  wa^,  they  were  not  popular.  They  were  not 
the  leaders  of  the  masses,  nor  the  representatives  of 
the  popular  belief^  nt^r  in  sympathy  with  the  comiuon 
people.  We  can  hardly  regard  them  in  nny  other 
hght  than  that  of  self-indulgent  and  ambitious  men. 
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using  the  iiatiomil  religion  rather  as  a  defence  against 
the  charge  of  want  of  patriotism  than  from  any  moral 
convictions.  In  short,  they  were  thoroughly  worldly, 
selfish,  and  unlovely. 

Although  tlie  name  "^Essene"  does  not  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  yet  the  sect  existed  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  probably  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  thought  of  many  devout  Jews.  The  Es- 
senes  observed  the  law  of  Muses  with  a  rigor  surpass- 
ing that  of  any  of  their  count ryineiL  They,  however, 
rejected  auimal  sacrifices.  There  seems  to  have  been 
auiong  them  an  element  of  worship  derived  from  tlie 
Persians.  They  addressed  petitions  eacli  moruiugto 
the  sun.  They  felt  bound  to  refrain  in  word  or  act 
from  anything  which  cuidd  profane  that  huriiiiary. 
They  kept  the  Sabbath  even  more  rigorously  than 
the  Pharisees.  They  prepared  all  their  food  the  day 
before.  Not  only  would  they  kindle  no  fires  un  the 
Sal>bath.  but  they  would  suHer  no  vessel  to  be  moved 
fmm  its  place,  nor  would  they  satisfy  on  that  day 
any  of  their  natural  and  necessitry  desires.  They 
lived  in  communities,  very  much  aj)art  from  general 
eociety  ;  hut  this  does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  so 
luch  from  an  ascetic  spirit  as  from  the  excessively 
restrictive  notions  which  they  eherislied  on  the  luatter 
of  legal  purity.  To  the  contaminations  established 
by  tlie  Mosaic  c<»de,  and  all  the  jidditional  ceremo- 
nial impurities  which  the  ritual  zeal  of  the  Pharisee 
rendered  innnineut*  they  added  others  even  more  se- 
vere. To  touch  anv  one  not  of  his  own  order  defiled 
an  Essiene.  Even  an  Essene,  if  of  a  lower  grade, 
could  not  be  touclieil  without  defilemeut.  Sneh  par- 
ticidai'itv  could  srjtiM'lv  fail   to  work  social  seclusion. 
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Their  meals  were  strictly  sacrificiul,  and  looked  upon 
as  religioui^  iU'tions.  Every  one  washed  his  whole 
body  before  eating,  and  put  on  a  ck*aii  linen  gar- 
ment, which  was  laid  aside  at  the  end  ut"  the  meal. 
The  baker  antl  tlie  cook  placed  before  each  his  mesj*, 
and  the  priest  then  blessed  the  footl,  before  which 
none  dared  to  taste  a  mon^eL 

They  held  their  property  in  common ;  so  that  the 
temporary  comnumity  of  good?*  by  the  Christians^  after 
the  Pentecostal  day,  was  not  a  new  or  uncommon 
act  among  the  Jews.  Mai-riage  was  forbidden.  No 
buying  or  selling  was  permitted  among  themselves* 
They  disallowed  both  slavery  and  war,  neither  would 
they  suffer  any  of  their  sect  to  forge  warlike  anns  for 
others.  They  were  under  the  strictest  subordination 
to  their  own  superiors,  and  implicit  obedience  was  a 
prime  virtue.  They  maintained  perfect  silence  in  their 
assemblies  and  during  their  rejmsts.  Only  adults  were 
taken  into  the  brotherhood,  and  these  were  required 
to  undergo  a  probation  of  a  year,  and  they  then 
entered  but  the  lowest  grade.     Two  years  more  were 

required  for  full  meml^ership The  Essenes  abhorred 

pleasure.  They  were  temperate  in  all  things, — ^in 
food,  in  the  indulgence  of  their  passions,  and  in  en- 
joyments of  every  kind.  In  many  respects  they  seem 
to  have  resembled  the  modern  Shakei^. 

The  Sadducees,  being  a  priestly  and  aristocratic  class, 
were  not  disposed  to  take  any  ofheo  which  would 
impose  trouble  or  care,  and  looked  with  indifference 
or  contempt  upon  the  greater  part  of  that  which 
passed  for  religion  among  the  people.  The  Essenes 
were  small  in  numbers,  their  habits  of  life  were  se- 
cluded, and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  effort 
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at  influencing  the  mind  of  the  people  at  large.  Only 
the  Pharisees  took  pains  to  instruct  the  people.  And 
we  shall  not  untlerstand  the  nt inosphere  wliieh  sur- 
rounded our  Ijorcl^  il*  we  do  not  take  into  consideration 
tlie  kind  of  teaching  given  by  them,  and  the  national 
feelmg  which  it  had  produced. 

We  are  not  to  undervalue  the  real  excellence  of  the 
Mosaic  institutes  on  acc<nnit  of  the  burdensome  and 
'frivolous  additions  made  to  them  during  a  long  series 
of  interpretations  and  eounnentaries.  The  institutes 
of  Moses  inculcated  a  sound  morality,  a  kind  and 
benevolent  spirit,  obedience  to  God,  and  reverence 
for  divine  things.  But  as  it  was  interjireted  by  the 
Pharisees  it  disproportionately  directed  the  attention 
to  external  acts.  The  state  of  the  heart  was  not 
wholly  neglected.  Many  excellent  distinctions  were 
dmwn,  and  wise  uuixims  were  given  respecting  purity 
of  thought  and  rectitude  of  motive*  But  the  iuHu- 
ence  of  a  system  depends,  not  upon  few  or  uuiny 
truths  scattered  up  and  down  in  it,  but  upon  the 
accent  and  emphasis  which  is  given  to  it^  different 
parts,  Paul  bears  witness  that  liis  countrymen  had 
a  -"^  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge." 
Like  men  in  a  wrong  rcjad,  the  longer  they  toiled 
the  farther  they  were  from  tlie  end  sought.  Yet 
they  did  not  regard  themselves  as  in  the  wrong*  God 
had  given  them  the  Ijiiw.  The  most  signal  promises 
followed  olicdienee  to  that  Law.  Tliey  should  over- 
come all  their  enemies.  They  should  become  the 
governors  of  those  who  now  oppressed  them.  There- 
fore to  tlnit  obedience  they  addressed  tliemselves  with 
all  their  zeal  and  conscience.  Lest  they  should  Ihil  un- 
wittingly, it  was  a  maxim  witli  them  that  they  should 
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do  even  more  than  tlie  Law  required.  And  such  was 
the  scrupulosity  of  the  Pharisee,  that  he  came  to  feel 
that  he  did  ijerfectly  keep  the  Law,  and  therefore  wait- 
ed impatiently  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  prom- 
1868.  It  was  a  distinct  bargain.  They  were  all  looking 
and  waiting  for  the  Messiah.  When  he  j^hould  come, 
he  would  give  to  the  nation  the  long-needed  leader. 
All  wuukl  nniie  in  him.  Me  would  uiarcli  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  population  to  expel  the  Konians,  to  re- 
deem Jerusalem,  to  purify  the  Temple,  to  extend  the 
sway  of  the  Jewish  religion.  They  brooded  over  these 
joyfid  prospoet.s.  Thu8,  they  liad  their  tests  of  Mes- 
siahnhip.  He  must  liate  idolaters,  lie  mast  have 
the  gift  (if  leadership.  lie  miust  represent  the  in- 
tensest  spirit  of  Jewish  patriotism.  He  must  aim  to 
make  Israel  the  head  and  benefactor  of  all  the  nations 
on  earth. 

It  is  plain  that  Jesus  could  not  meet  such  ex- 
peetatitms.  lie  must  have  known  from  the  begin- 
ning what  reception  his  conntrymen  would  give  liiin* 
should  he  at  once  announce  himself  as  the  Messiah  ; 
and  this  will  exphun  his  silence,  or  the  guarded  pri- 
vate ntteranre,  in  the  beguming,  as  to  his  nature  and 
chtims. 

Unfavorable  as  was  the  religious  aspect,  the  political 
eouditiuu  of  Palestine  was  even  worse.  The  nation 
was  in  the  stage  preceding  dissolution, —  subdued  by 
the  Rouians.  farmed  out  to  court  favorites,  governed 
by  them  with  remorseless  cruelty  and  avarice.  The 
fiery  and  fanatical  patriotism  of  the  Jew  was  continu- 
ally bursting  out  into  Jdoody  insurrection.  Witliout 
great  leadei^s,  without  juiy  cousisteut  and  wise  plan  of 
operations,  these   frequent  and  convulsive  spasms  of 
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miHerv  were  instantly  repret^sed  by  the  Romans  with 
incredible  slaughter- 
Even  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  de^^ign  of  Je- 
8U8  to  rescue  the  Jewisb  nation  and  perpetuate  it,  he 
came  too  late.  These  frequent  convulsiuns?!  were  the 
expiring  struggles  of  a  doomed  people.  Already  i\m 
propli**cieis  hung  low  over  the  city.  Death  was  in 
the  very  air.  The  remnant  of  the  people  was  to  he 
scattered  up  and  down  in  the  earth,  a.s  the  wind  cba^ses 
autumnal  leaves.  Jesus  stood  alone.  He  was  ap- 
parently but  a  peasant  mechanic.  That  which  was 
dearest  to  bis  heart  men  cured  nothing  for;  tliat  which 
all  men  were  eagerly  |)ursuing  was  nothing  to  him. 
He  had  no  party^  he  could  conciliate  no  interest.  The 
serpent  of  hatred  was  coiled  and  waiting ;  and,  thougb 
it  delayed  to  strike,  the  fang  wa,s  there,  ready  and 
venomoas,  as  soon  as  his  foot  should  tread  upon  it. 
The  rich  were  luxurious  and  self-indulgent.  The 
learned  were  not  wise ;  they  were  vain  of  an  im- 
mense acquisition  of  infinitesimal  fribbles.  The  igno- 
rant peoide  were  besotted,  the  educated  class  wan 
corrupt,  the  government  was  foreign,  the  Temple  was 
in  tlie  liands  of  iiicticwis  priests  playing  a  game  of 
worldly  ambition.  Wht>  was  on  bis  side?  At  w^hat 
point  should  be  begin  his  mission,  and  how?  Shoidd 
he  st4ind  in  Jerusalem  and  preach?  Should  lie  enter 
the  Tenqile,  and  announce  to  the  grand  council  his 
true  character? 

It  wafi  not  the  purpose  of  Jesus  to  present  him- 
8elf  to  the  nation  wMth  sudden  or  dramatic  outbui*st. 
There  was  to  be  a  gradual  unfniding  of  bis  claims,  of 
the  tntth,  and  of  his  wlinle  nature.     In  tliis  respect  be 
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coiifonned  to  the  law  of  that  world  in  which  he  was 
infixed,  and  of  that  race  with  whose  nature  and  con- 
dition he  had  identified  Iiiuiself,  We  ^shall  find  him, 
in  the  begiiuiiug,  joining  his  ministry  on  to  that  of 
John :  we  e^hall  next  see  him  taking  up  the  rehgious 
truths  of  the  Old  Testament  which  were  common  to 
him  and  to  the  people,  but  cleansing  them  of  their 
gros^ser  interpretations,  and  giving  to  them  a  spiritual 
meaning  not  before  suspet'ted  :  then  we  shall  find  a 
silent  change  of  manner,  the  language  and  the  bearing 
of  one  who  knows  himself  to  be  Divine :  and  finally, 
toward  the  close  of  hin  work,  we  nhall  see  the  full 
disclosure  of  the  truth,  his  equality  with  the  Father, 
his  sacrificial  relation.s  to  the  Jews  and  to  all  the  world  ; 
and  in  connection  with  this  last  fact  we  .^hall  hear  the 
annunciation  of  that  truth  most  repugnant  to  a  Jew,  a 
guffenrnj  Messiah, 

Not  only  shall  we  find  this  law  of  progressive  de- 
velopment exemplified  in  a  general  way,  but  we  shall 
see  it  in  each  minor  element  His  own  nature  and 
claims,  implie<l  rather  than  a.sserted  at  first,  he  taught 
with  an  increasing  emphasis  and  fulness  of  disclosure 
to  the  end  of  his  ministry.  His  doctrine  of  spiritual 
life,  as  unfolded  in  the  private  discourses  with  his  din* 
cipleft  just  before  his  Passion,  and  recorded  in  the  five 
chapters  beginning  with  the  twelfth  of  John's  Gospel, 
are  remarkable,  not  alone  for  their  spiritual  de|>th 
and  fervor,  but  as  showing  how  tar  his  teachings  had 
by  that  time  gone  beyond  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
The  earlier  and  later  teachings  are  in  contrast,  not  in 
respect  to  relative  perfection,  but  in  the  order  of  de- 
velopment. Both  are  perfect,  but  one  as  a  germ  and 
the   other  as   its   blossom.     Jesus  observed   in  all   his 
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mimstry  that  law  of  growth  which  he  affirmed  in  re- 
spect to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is  a  seed,  Baid  he, 
the  smallest  of  all  seeds  when  sown,  but  when  it  is 
grown  it  is  a  tree.  At  another  thne  he  distinguished 
the  very  stages  of  growth :  '*  First  the  hhide,  then 
the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  (Mark 
iv.  28.) 

We  are  then  to  look  for  this  unfolding  process  in 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  We  shall  find  him  gathering 
up  the  threads  of  morahty,  already  partly  woven  into 
the  moral  consciousness  of  his  time ;  we  ahall  see  how 
in  his  hands  morality  assiuned  a  higher  type,  and  was 
made  to  spring  from  nobler  motives.  Then  we  shidl 
tind  the  intimations  of  an  interior  and  spiritual  life 
expanding  and  filling  a  larger  sphere  of  thought,  until 
in  the  full  radiance  of  his  later  teachings  it  dazzles 
the  eyes  of  his  disciples  and  transcends  their  spiritual 
capacity. 

In  like  manner  the  divinity  of  Christ's  own  nature 
and  office  was  not  made  prominent  at  first;  but  gradu- 
ally it  grew  into  notice,  until  during  the  last  half-year 
it  assumed  the  air  of  sovereignty.  In  nr>thing  is  this 
so  strikingly  shown  as  in  the  teaching  of  his  own 
personal  relations  to  all  true  spiritual  life  in  every 
individual.  It  is  sublime  when  Gk)d  declares  himself 
to  be  the  fountain  of  life.  It  woidd  be  insufTerable 
arrogance  in  a  mere  man.  But  by  every  form  <jf  as- 
sertion, witli  incessant  repetition,  Jesus  taught  with 
growing  intensity  aa  his  death  drew  near,  that  in 
him,  and  only  in  him,  were  the  sources  of  spiritual 
life.  *'  Come  unto  mej*  ''  Learn  of  me;'  "  Al>ide  in 
me,"  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.'*  And  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  such  incessant  assertions  of  himself,  !ie 
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declared,  and  all  the  wodd  has  conceded  it,  *^I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  hetnt/* 

There  wa«  a  corresponding  development  in  his  eriti- 
cisni  of  the  prevailing  religions  life,  and  in  the  attacks 
which  lie  made  upon  the  riding  classei^.  His  miracles, 
too,  assumed  a  higher  tj^ie  Irom  period  to  period ; 
and,  althongh  we  cannot  draw  a  line  at  the  precise 
periods  of  transition,  yet  no  one  can  fiiil  to  tnark  how 
much  deeper  was  the  moral  significance  of  the  mii'a- 
cles  wrought  in  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  tlian 
tliat  of  those  in  the  opening  of  his  career.  We  ai'e 
not  to  lookj  then,  for  a  ministry  blazing  forth  at  the 
beginning  in  its  full  effulgence.  We  are  to  see  Jesus, 
without  signals  or  ot<tentatton,  taking  up  John's  teach- 
ing,  and  beginning  to  preach,  "'  Repent,  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand'*;  we  are  to  wait  for  further 
disclosures  issuing  naturally  and  gratlually,  in  an  as- 
cending series.  The  whole  life  of  Jesus  was  a  true 
and  normal  growth.  His  ministry  did  not  come  like 
an  orb,  round  and  shining,  perfect  and  full,  at  the 
first:  it  was  a  regidar  and  symmetrical  development. 

True,  it  differed  from  all  other  and  ordinary  human 
growths,  in  that  no  part  of  his  teaching  was  false  or 
crude.  It  was  partial,  but  never  erroneous.  The  first 
enunciations  were  as  absolutely  true  as  the  last ;  but 
he  unfolded  rudimentary  truths  in  an  order  and  in 
forms  suitable  for  their  propagation  upon  the  human 
understanding. 

It  is  in  these  views  that  w^e  shall  find  a  solution  of 
the  seeming  want  of  plan  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  There 
is  no  element  in  it  which  answers  to  our  ordinary 
idea  of  a  prearranged  campaign.  He  knew  that  he 
was  a  sower  of  seed,  and  not  the  reaper.      It  was  of 
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more  importance  that  he  should  pro*liice  a  powerful 
f?piritual  impresf<ion,  than  that  he  should  give  an  or- 
ganized form  to  liis  followers.  It  was  better  ttiat  lie 
should  develop  the  germs  of  a  Divine  spiritual  hfe, 
than  that  he  should  work  any  immediate  change  in 
the  forms  of  society. 

The  Mosaic  institutes  had  aimed  at  a  spiritual 
life  in  man  by  building  up  around  him  restniining 
influences,  acting  thus  upon  the  soid  from  tiie  outr 
side,  Jesus  transferred  the  seat  of  action  to  the 
soul  itself,  and  rendered  it  capable  of  self-controi 
Others  had  sought  to  overcome  and  put  down  the  ap- 
petites and  passions ;  Jesus,  by  developing  new  forces 
in  the  soul  and  giving  Divine  excitement  to  the  spir- 
itual nature,  regulated  the  passions  and  harmonized 
them  with  the  moral  ends  of  life.  When  once  the 
soul  derived  it.s  highest  stimulus  from  God,  it  niighi 
safely  be  trusted  to  develop  all  its  lower  forces,  which, 
bv  subordination,  became  auxiliarv.  Jesus  sought  to 
develop  a  whole  and  perfect  manhood,  nothing  lust^ 
nothing  in  excess.  He  neither  repelled  nor  undeinal- 
ued  secidar  thrift,  social  morality,  civil  order,  nor  the 
fruits  of  an  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture ;  he  did 
not  labor  dh*ectly  for  these,  but  struck  farther  liack  at 
a  potential  but  a<?yet  undisclosed  nature  in  man,  which 
if  aroused  and  brought  into  a  nonnal  and  vital  relsition 
wn*th  the  Divine  soul  would  give  to  all  the  earlier  de- 
veloped and  lower  elements  of  man*s  nature  a  nujre 
complete*  control  than  had  ever  before  been  found,  and 
would  so  fertilize  and  fructify  the  whole  nature  tliat 
the  outward  life  would  have  no  need  of  special  patr 
t4.»rns.  Children  act  fi-oin  rules.  Men  act  from  prin- 
ciples.    A  time  will  come  when   they  w  ill  act  from 
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intuition.^,  and  right  and  wrong  in  the  familiar  matters 
of  hfe  wUl  be  determined  by  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  things  with  the  moral  fiensibiUty,  as 
music  and  beauty  in  art  ah^eady  are  fmst  felt,  and 
afterwaixls  reasoned  upon  and  aunlyzed. 

If  this  be  a  true  rendering  of  Christ's  method,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  all  theories  avIucIi  imply  that  any  out- 
ward forms  of  society,  or  special  elements  of  art  and 
industry,  or  the  organization  of  a  church,  or  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  household,  or  any  other  special  and  de- 
terminate external  act  or  order  of  events  or  in«titu- 
tionsj  were  parts  of  his  plan,  will  fail  in  appreciating 
the  one  grand  distinctive  lact,  namely,  that  it  w<a8 
a  psychological  kingdom  that  he  came  to  found.  He 
aimed  not  to  construct  a  new  system  of  morals  or 
of  philosophy,  but  a  new  soul,  with  new  capabilities, 
under  new  spiritual  influences.  Of  course  an  outward 
life  and  form  wuidd  be  developed  from  this  inspiration. 
Men  would  still  need  governmenis,  institutions,  cus- 
toms. But  mth  a  regulated  and  reinforced  nature 
they  could  be  safely  left  to  evolve  these  from  their 
own  reason  and  experience.  As  much  as  ever,  there 
would  be  need  of  states,  churches,  schools.  But  for 
none  of  these  need  any  pattern  be  given.  They  were 
left  trO  be  developed  freely,  as  experience  should 
dictate.  Government  is  inevitable.  It  is  a  univer- 
sal constitutional  necessity  in  man.  There  wn^  no 
more  need  of  providing  for  that,  than  of  providing 
for  sleep  or  for  breathing.  Life,  if  fully  developed 
and  left  free  to  choose,  wnll  find  it«  way  to  all  neces- 
sary outward  forms,  in  government,  in  society,  and  in 
industry. 

Therefore   they  utterly  misconceive  the  genius  of 
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Christ's  work  who  suppose  that  he  aimed  at  tte  estal> 
ILshiiieot  of  an  organized  church.  Beyond  the  mci- 
dental  commauds  to  his  disciples  to  draw  together  and 
maintain  intimate  social  life,  there  is  no  special  or  dis- 
tinctive provision  for  church  organization.  That  wjis 
left  to  itself.  As  after  events  have  shown,  the  tendency 
to  organize  was  already  too  strong*  Religion  has  been 
imprisoned  in  its  owm  institutions.  Perliaps  the  most 
extraonlinary  contrast  ever  known  to  history  Ls  that 
which  exists  between  the  genius  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
pompous  claims  of  church  hierarchies.  Christians  made 
haste  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  Hebrews.  Religion 
ran  rank  to  outwanhiess.  The  fruit,  liidden  by  the 
enonnous  growth  of  leaves,  could  not  ripen.  Spiritu- 
ality died  of  ecclesia.sticism*  If  the  Church  ha.H  been 
the  nurse,  it  hius  also  been  often  the  destroyer  of 
religion. 

If  Jesus  came  to  found  a  church,  never  were  actions 
fio  at  variance  with  puq^oses.  There  are  no  recorded 
instructions  to  this  end.  He  remained  in  the  full  com- 
mimion  of  the  Jew  ish  Church  to  the  last.  Nor  did  his 
disciples  or  apostles  dream  of  leaving  the  church  of 
their  fathei*s.  They  went  up  witli  their  countrymen* 
at  the  great  festivals,  to  Jerusalem.  They  resorted  to 
the  Temple  for  worship.  They  attempted  to  develop 
their  new  life  within  the  old  fonns.  Little  by  little, 
and  slowly,  they  learned  l)y  experience  tliat  new  wine 
could  not  be  kept  in  old  i>ottles.  The  new  life  re- 
quired and  found  better  conditions,  a  freer  conscience, 
fewer  rules,  more  liberty.  For  a  short  period  the  en- 
franchised soul,  in  its  new  promised  land,  slione  tbrtli 
with  great  glory ;  but  then,  like  the  fathers  of  old. 
believers  fell   back  from   liberty   to  superstition,  and 
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for  a  thousand  years  have  been  in  captivity  to  spir- 
itual Babylon. 

The  captivity  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  Jerussr 
lem  of  the  Spirit  is  descending,  adorned  as  a  bride 
for  the  bridegroom.  The  new  life  in  God  is  gath- 
ering disciples.  They  are  finding  each  other.  Not 
disdaining  outward  helps,  they  are  learning  that  the 
Spirit  alone  is  essential.  All  creeds,  churches,  institu- 
tions, customs,  ordinances,  are  but  steps  upon  which 
the  Christian  plants  his  foot,  that  they  may  help  him 
to  ascend  to  the  perfect  liberty  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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If  one  considers  that,  after  his  experience  in  the 
wilderness,  Jesus  seems  for  a  period  of  some  months 
to  have  returned  to  private  life, — that  he  neither  went 
to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  nor  appeared  before  the 
religious  teachers  of  his  people,  nor  even  ap{>arently 
entered  the  Huiy  City,  but  abruptly  departed  to  Gali- 
lee, —  it  may  seem  as  if  he  had  no  plan  of  pro- 
cedure, but  waited  until  eventi^  should  open  the  way 
into  his  ministry. 

But  what  if  it  was  his  purpose  to  refuse  all  public 
life  in  our  sense  of  that  term  ?  What  if  he  meant  to 
remain  a  private  citizen,  w^orking  as  one  friend  would 
with  another,  eschewing  the  ruads  of  influence  already 
laid  out,  and  going  hack  to  that  simple  personal  power 
which  one  heart  has  upon  another  in  genial  and  friend- 
ly contact? 

His  power  was  to  be,  not  with  whole  communities, 
but  with  the  individual,  —  from  man  to  man;  and  it 
waa  to  spring,  not  from  any  machinery  of  institution 
wielded  by  man,  noi*  from  official  position,  hut  from 
his  own  personal  nature,  and  from  tlic  intrinsic  force 
of  truth  to  be  uttered*  At  the  very  beginning,  and 
through  his  whole  career,  we  shall  lind  Jesus  clinging 
to  private  life,  or  to  public  life  only  in  its  transient 
and  spontaneous  *]evelupments  out  of  private  life.     He 
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taught  from  house  to  house.  He  never  went  among 
crowds.  They  gathered  about  him,  and  diassolved 
again  after  he  had  pa^sned  on.  The  public  roadside* 
the  Hynagogues,  the  princely  mansion,  the  Temple,  the 
boat  by  the  sea-shore,  the  poor  man's  cottage,  were  all 
alike  mere  incidentSj  the  accidents  of  time  and  place, 
and  not  in  any  manner  things  to  be  depended  upon 
for  influence.  He  was  not  an  elder  or  a  ruler  in  the 
synagogue,  nor  a  .scribe  or  a  priest,  but  ntrictly  a 
private  citizen.  He  was  m  his  own  simple  self  the 
whole  power. 

The  first  step  of  Jesus  in  his  ministry  is  a  return 
home  to  his  mother.  This  is  not  to  be  looked  at  mere- 
ly as  a  matter  of  sentiment ;  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
new  dispensation  which  he  came  to  maugurate. 

In  the  spiritual  order  that  was  now  to  be  introduced 
there  were  to  be  no  ranks  and  cIiLsses,  no  pul4ic  and 
official  life  as  distinguished  from  private  and  personal. 
The  Cliurch  was  to  be  a  household ;  men  were  to  be 
brethren^  '*  members  one  of  another/*  God  was  made 
known  as  the  Father,  magisterird  in  love. 

Had  Jesus  separated  himself  fi'oni  the  common  life, 
even  by  assuming  the  garb  and  jilace  of  an  authorized 
teacher,  had  he  affiliated  with  the  Temple  officers,  had 
he  been  in  any  way  connected  with  a  hierarchy,  his 
coni*se  would  have  been  at  variance  with  one  nim  of  his 
mission.  It  was  the  private  life  of  the  world  to  which 
he  came.  His  own  personal  lifc,  his  home  lite,  his  tiimil- 
iar  jissociation  with  men,  his  social  intercourse,  funned 
his  true  public  career.  He  was  not  to  break  in  upon 
the  world  with  the  boisterous  energy  of  warrioi*8j  — 
'*  lit*  sliall  not  strive  nor  cry'';    nor  was  he  to  seek, 
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after  the  manner  of  ambitious  orators,  to  dazzle  the 
people,  — ''  Hi8  voice  shall  not  be  heanl  in  the  streeta*' 
Without  pressing  unduly  this  prophecy  of  the  Messiah^ 
it  may  be  said  that  it  diseriuihiates  l)et\veen  an  ambi- 
tious and  noisy  career,  and  a  ministry  that  was  to  move 
among  men  with  gentleness,  aflability,  s^^iupathy,  and 
loving  hnniility. 

We  shall  lose  an  essential  characteristic  of  botli  his 
disposition  and  his  dispensation,  if  we  acciistoni  our- 
selves to  think  of  Jesus  as  a  public  man,  in  our  sense 
of  official  eminence*  We  are  to  look  for  him  among 
the  connnon  scenes  of  daily  life,  not  distinguished  in 
any  way  from  the  peojde  about  him,  except  in  supe- 
rior wisdom  and  goodness.  It  is  true  that  he  often 
stood  in  public  places,  but  only  as  any  other  Jew 
might  have  done.  He  was  never  set  apart  in  any 
manner  after  the  usages  of  the  priesthood.  He  came 
back  from  artificial  arrangements  to  nature.  There  is 
great  significance  in  the  title  by  which  he  almost  inva- 
riably spoke  of  himself,  —  *'the  Son  of  Man/'  By  this 
title  he  emphasized  his  mission.  He  had  descended 
from  God.  He  was  born  of  woman,  had  joined  himself 
to  the  human  fatnily,  and  meant  to  cleave  fast  to  his 
kindred*  To  uue  conscious  of  his  owii  Divinity,  the 
title  **Son  of  Man''  becomes  very  significant  of  the 
value  w^iich  he  placed  upon  his  union  with  nninkind. 
His  personal  and  intimate  connection  with  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  l)eginning  with  his  eiirly  years, 
waii  continued  to  the  end. 

It  \a  not  strange,  then,  that  Jesus  began  his  active 
ministry  with  a  retimi  from  the  scene  of  his  t^^miptation 
to  his  fonuer  home.  He  did  not  pause  at  NazuireOhbut 
either  w^ent  with  his  mother  or  followed  her  to  Cana, 
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where  a  wedding  waj^  to  take  place.  There  were  two 
Canas, —  one  now  called  Kefr  Kemm^  a  small  village] 
about  four  iniJei^  and  a  half  northeast  of  Nazareth,  and 
Kiom-el-Jeiiiy  aljout  nine  miles  north  of  Nazareth ;  and 
the  best  authorities  leave  it  still  uncertain  in  which 
the  iirst  miracle  of  our  I^ord  was  performed.  It  may 
be  interesting,  but  it  is  not  important,  to  determine  the 
quch^tion. 

The  apjiearance  of  Jesus  at  the  wedding,  and  bis  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  festivities,  are  full  of  meaning. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  John  the  Baptist  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  appear  at  such  a  service* 
For  he  lived  apart  from  the  scenes  of  common  life,  was 
solitary,  and  even  severe.  His  foUowei'S  would  have 
been  strongly  inclined  to  fall  in  with  the  philosophy 
nd  practices  of  the  Essenes.  If  so,  the  simple  pleas- 
Ui  ^3  and  the  ordinary  occnpations  of  connnon  life  would 
be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  religion.  Jesus  had 
just  returned  from  Jolnfs  presence.  He  had  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  solitude  and  the  temptation  of 
the  wilderness.  He  had  gathered  three  or  foiur  dis- 
ciples, and  was  taking  the  fii^st  steps  in  his  early  career. 
That  the  very  fii*st  act  should  be  an  attendance,  with 
his  disciples,  by  invitation,  at  a  Jewish  weddiug,  which 
was  seldom  less  than  three  and  usually  of  seven  days* 
duratiom  and  was  conducted  with  most  joyfid  fes- 
tivities, cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  signiticant  tes- 
timony. 

The  Hebrews  were  led  by  their  religious  institutions 
to  the  cultivation  of  social  and  joyous  habits.  Their 
great  religious  feast^s  were  celebrated  with  some  days 
of  solemnity,  but  witli  more  of  festivity  such  as  would 
seem  to  our  colder  manners  almost  like   dissipation. 
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In  all  nations  the  wedding  of  yoimg  people  calls  forth 
sympathy.  iVinoiig  the  Hebrews,  from  the  earliest 
times,  nuptial  occasions  were  celebrated  with  rejoicings, 
in  which  the  whole  community  took  some  part. 

The  scene  comes  before  us  clearly.  The  bride- 
groom's house,  or  his  father's,  is  the  centre  of  festivity. 
The  bride  and  groom  spend  the  day  separately  in  se- 
clusion, in  confession  of  sin  and  rites  of  purgation.  As 
evening  dmws  near,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
bride  bring  her  forth  from  her  parents'  house  in  full 
bridal  apparel,  with  myrtle  vines  and  garlands  of  flowers 
about  her  heatL  Torches  precede  the  company  ;  music 
breaks  out  on  every  side.  Besides  the  instruments 
provided  for  the  processions^  songs  greet  them  along  the 
way;  for  the  street  is  Ibied  with  virgins,  who  yield  to 
the  fair  candidate  that  honor  which  they  hope  in  time 
for  themselves.  They  cast  flowers  before  her,  and  little 
cakes  and  roasted  ears  of  wheat.  The  street  resounds 
with  gayety  ;  and  as  tlie  baud  draws  near  the  appointed 
dwelling,  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  come  forth 
to  meet  the  bride  and  to  conduct  her  into  the  house* 
After  some  legal  settlements  have  been  perfected*  and 
the  marriage  service  has  Ijeen  performed,  a  sumptuous 
feast  is  pmvided,  and  the  utmost  joy  and  merriment 
reign*  Nor  do  the  festivities  terminate  with  the  im- 
mediate fea^t  A  whole  week  is  devoted  to  rejoicing 
and  gayety. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  such  pro- 
longed social  enjoyment  degenerated  into  dissipation. 
In  luxurious  cities,  and  especially  after  connuerce  and 
wealth  had  brought  in  foreign  mannei-s,  the  grossest 
excesses  came  to  prevail  at  great  feasts ;  but  the 
common  people  among  the  okl  Hebrews  were,  in  the 
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main,  temperate  and  abstinent.  That  almost  epidemic 
tlrimkenne&is  which  in  modern  times  has  prevailed 
among  Teutonic  races,  in  cold  climates,  was  imknowii 
to  the  great  hody  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

The  sobriety  and  vigorous  mdustry  of  the  society 
in  which  w^e  have  been  educated  indisposes  us  to  sym- 
pathize with  such  expenditure  of  time  for  social  pur- 
poses as  was  common  among  the  Hebrews.  We  spare 
a  single  day  at  long  intervals,  and  then  hasten  back 
to  our  tasks  as  if  escaping  from  an  evil  Weddings 
among  the  poorest  Jews^  a-s  we  have  said,  seldom  ab- 
sorbed less  than  three  days.  The  ordinary  term  of 
conviviality  was  seven  days.  Among  men  of  wealth  or 
eminent  station,  the  genial  service  not  unfretjuently 
extended  to  fourteen  days.  Durintr  this  time,  neitrh- 
bors  came  and  went.  Those  from  a  distance  tarried 
Ijoth  day  and  night.  The  time  w^as  filled  up  with 
entertainments  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  various 
classes.  The  young  employed  the  cool  hours  with 
dances.  The  aged  quietly  looked  on,  or  held  tranquil 
converse  apart  from  the  crowd.  Nor  wiks  intellectual 
provision  wanting.  Readings  and  addresses  were  then 
unknown.  In  a  land  where  philosophy  was  as  yet  only 
a  collection  of  striking  proverbs  or  ingenious  enignuis, 
it  was  deemed  an  intellectual  exercise  to  propound 
riddles  and  '*  dark  sayings,"  and  to  call  forth  the  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination  in  giving  solutions.  These  oc- 
casions were  not  devoted,  then,  to  a  mere  riot  of  merry- 
making. They  were  the  meetings  of  long-ilispersed 
friends,  the  gathering-points  of  connected  families ;  in 
the  absence  of  facilities  for  frequent  intercourse^  the 
seven  days  of  a  wedding  feast  would  serve  as  a  means 
of  interconnnunion  and  the  renewal  of  friendships  ;  and 
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it  w  ^  peculiarly  after  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  people 
that  both  religion  and  social  intercourse  should  take 
place  with  the  accunipaniuients  of  abunttant  eating  and 
drinking.  The  tiible  was  loatled  with  provisions,  the 
best  that  the  means  of  the  parties  could  supply ;  nor 
was  it  unusual  for  the  guests  also  to  contribute  to  the 
common  stock. 

There  is  no  reason  to  presnme  that  the  wedding  at 
Cana  was  of  less  duration  than  the  couimon  period  of 
seven  days ;  and  it  may  be  assumetl,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  Jesus  remained  to  the 
end.  It  has  been  surmised  that  it  was  a  near  connec- 
tion of  his  mother  who  was  the  host  upon  this  occasion. 
However  that  may  be,  she  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
management  of  the  feast,  kept  herself  informed  of  the 
state  of  the  provisions,  sought  to  replenish  them  when 
they  were  expended,  and  assumed  familiar  authority 
over  the  servants,  who  appear  to  have  obeyed  her 
implicitly. 

Nothing  could  well  be  a  greater  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  hb  people,  and  less  worthy  of  him,  than 
the  supposition  that  Jesus  walked  among  the  joyous 
guests  with  a  cold  or  disapproving  eye,  or  that  he  held 
himself  alouf  and  wjus  wrapped  in  his  own  meditiitioiLs. 
HisJ  whole  life  shows  that  his  soul  went  out  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  human  life  around  liim.  Ilis  manners 
were  so  agreeable  and  attractive  that  all  classes  of  men 
instinctively  tlrew  near  to  him.  It  needs  not  that  we 
imagine  him  breaking  forth  into  eifulgent  gayety ;  but 
that  he  looked  upon  the  happiness  around  him  with 
smiles  it  would  be  wmng  to  doubt.  There  are  some 
whose  very  smile  carries  benediction,  and  whose  eye 
sheds  perpetual  happiness. 
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But  Jesus  was  not  simply  a  genial  guest.  He  had 
chosen  the  occai^ion  for  the  display  of  his  first  niiraele. 
It  would  seem  that  uiore  guests  had  come  to  the  wed- 
ding  than  had  been  provided  for,  drawn,  perhaps,  from 
day  to  day,  in  increasing  numbers,  by  tiie  presence  of 
Jesus,  The  wine  gave  out*  The  scene  as  recorded 
by  John  is  not  without  its  remarkable  features.  The 
air  of  Mary  in  applying  to  her  son  seems  to  point 
either  to  some  previous  conversation,  or  to  the  knowl- 
edge on  her  part  that  he  possessed  extraoitlinary 
powers,  and  that  he  might  be  expected  to  exercise 
them.  ^H 

'^  They  have  no  [more]  wine/*  ^^ 

Jesus  said  unto  her,  **  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  thee  ?  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come," 

Interpreted  according  to  the  impression  which  such 
language  would  make  were  it  employed  thus  abruptly 
in  our  day,  this  reply  must  be  admitted  to  be  not  only 
a  refusal  of  his  mother's  request,  but  a  rebuke  as  well, 
and  in  language  haitlly  less  than  harsh.  But  inter- 
preted through  the  impression  which  it  produced  upon 
his  mother,  it  was  neither  a  refusal  nor  a  rebuke  ;  for 
she  acted  as  oue  who  had  asked  and  obtained  a  favor. 
She  turned  at  once  to  the  servant??,  with  the  eomnuind, 
*^  Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it/'  This  is  not 
the  language  of  one  who  felt  rebidted,  but  of  one 
whose  request  had  been  granted. 

In  tiouses  of  any  pretension  it  was  customary  to 
make  provision  for  the  numerous  wastungs,  both  of 
the  person  and  of  vessels,  wliich  the  Pharisaic  usages 
required.  (Mark  vii.  4.)  In  this  instance  there  were 
si^  large  water- vessels,  holding  two  or  three  firkim 
apiece.     The  six  '^  water-pots  of  stone,''  therefore^  had 
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a  capacity  of  about  one  liimdred  and  twenty-six  gal- 
lons/ 

These  vessels  were  filled  with  water,  and  at  the  will 
of  the  Lord  the  water  beciuue  wine*  Wlien  the  master 
of  the  feast  tasted  it,  it  proved  so  much  Huperior  to  the 
fonner  supply  as  to  call  forth  his  commendation.  Tlie 
quantity  of  wine  hm  excited  some  criticism  ;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Palestine,  where  light 
wines  w^ere  so  generally  a  part  of  the  common  drink, 
four  barrels  of  wine  would  not  seem  a  supply  so  ex- 
traorflinary  as  it  does  to  people  in  non-wine-grownng 
countries,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  fieiy  wines, 
in  small  quantities  and  at  hitrli  prices.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  company  was  large,  or  else  the 
provision  would  not  have  given  out,  and  that  it  was 
without  doubt  t^  be  yet  larger  from  day  to  day,  the 
miracle  itself  tending  to  bring  together  all  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  to  be  considered  also  that  wine,  unlike 
bread,  is  not  perishable,  but  grows  better  with  age  ;  so 
that,  had  the  quantity  been  far  greater  than  their  pres- 
ent need,  it  would  not  be  wasted.     On  the  othc^r  hand, 

'  The  term  "  firkin,"  in  our  English  version,  b  the  Greek  meiretes,  r orre- 
ipotiding,  acconling  to  Josephu?,  l*i  the  Hebrew  hath.  The  Attic  metretes 
hclil  %  gallons  and  7.4  pints.  The  water'Vessels  are  said  in  tin*  fHij^p**!  to 
hftve  held  bettceen  two  and  thrt?e  firkins,  or  metret*»a,  apie<'t>,  wliiih  would 
be  somewbere  between  17  and  25  gallons.  Calling  it  21  gallons,  kix  of  them 
would  be  126  gallons.  The  writer  hi  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  phu-es  the 
qimntltT  at  1 1 0  gallons ;  but  Wonlsworth  gives  136.  The  lowefit  eftimate 
whtrh  we  have  seen  put«  it  at  60  gallon.^  hut  the  weight  of  authority  places 
h  a»  in  the  text. 

tt  ha5  bet^n  remarked,  that  the  fact  that  these  yessels  were  exclusively 
appropriateti  to  water,  and  never  us4;'d  lor  hnlding  wine,  will  prinent  the 
slipping  over  this  miraele  by  saying  thai  wine  was  alreaily  in  the  vessels, 
and  that  water  was  only  added  to  it.  The  quantity,  too,  made  it  impos- 
dble  tLat  it  should  have  been  wrought  in  an  underhanded  and  eolluRivc 
ayumfir.  It  la  the  very  first  of  a  long  series  of  miracles,  and  one  of  tlie  most 
Induputableu 
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there  were  reasons  why  the  ^upph*  nhould   be   gen- 
erous.   The  wine  had  once  given  out.     Tlie  strange 
supply  said  to  every  one.  There  can  be  no  second  fail-  a 
nre.     Abundance  goes  with  power  wherever  tlie  Divine    " 
hand  works. 

Thai  the  wine  created  by  our  LoitI  answered  to  the 
fennented  wine  of  the  country  would  never  have  been  fl 
doubted,  if  the  exigencies  of  a  niodeni  and  most  benefi-  ™ 
cent  ixMbmiation  had  not  created  a  strong  hut  unwii*e 
disposition  to  do  away  witli  the  undoubted  example  of 
our  Ijord.  But  though  the  motive  was  good,  and  the 
eflbrt  most  ingeniously  and  plausibly  carried  out^  the 
result  ha.s  faiknl  to  siitisfy  the  best  scliolars ;  and  it  i^ 
the  almost  universal  conviction  of  those  competent  to 
form  a  judgments  that  our  Loixi  did  both  make  and 
iwe  wines  which  answer  to  the  fennented  wines  of  the 
present  day  in  Palestine.^ 

*  Tiw  iHlitors  of  the  Conffre^tOiono!  Heriew^  No.  54,  pp»  S9B,  39S,  in  m 
nnit^w  af  C»mmfimon  Wint  and  Bihir  Temperance^  by  Rev.  WiLliata  M. 
Thavrr,  |>ubU*hcd  by  tlw  K«tia»al  TempcmiicH!  Society,  1869,  ii»e  the 
fbllovr in|;  liinguji({iT :  — 

'*  Wo  n*^)Hvt  i\w  tind  of  Mr*  Thftver,  Ritd  do  not  qaeition  h\n  sincerity. 
Bnt  wo  biivi^  piiH*  i>vor  the  arjrinni'nt^  he  hjiti  reproducfMl ;  we  hjive  con- 
niilor^nl  hJw  ^»>hnU1ihI  cvitb^iico,  vrbirh  hfti»  so  ofteo  done  duty  in  its  niurow 
rmi}^* ;  wi«  have  fHrntlctvcl  itio  diK^UAsidns  of  Lees^  Nott,  Ritchie,  and  DuA 
JAM,  W-'ihrv'  him  ;  what  is  inons  we  have  gone  over  tlie  Greek  and  Hebrvw 
S«*Hj»turi»»  ean^riiliy  fi>r  our«.'lves ;  have  sifted  the  testimony  of  tniveUer» 
wVmi  knew,  and  those  who  did  not  know;  have  corresponded  with  nd^ion- 
nHen  nnd  t^mfemMl  with  Jewi?«h  iiitbhin  on  this  wibjeet;  and  if  there  \h  any* 
ihlii^'  in  l^UiHrnl  litenitiire  uri  whirh  we  ean  9j>e;ik  eonfi<leiil1y,  we  Yiave  no 
duuht  tJuit  tin  l^juirie  in  rijjht  and  that  Hev.  Mr.  Tliiiyer  is  wrong.**  (Mr. 
Tliayw'p  liook  in  an  attt'inpt  to  jihow  thiit  there  are  two  kinds  of  wine 
•poken  of  in  the  Bihh\  one  of  whieli  y  intoxie»ting  and  the  other  not.) 

*♦  III  ih«^»e  views  we  are  tlM»riJiij;hly  utipported.  If  we  mistake  not,  the 
ftiblk^al  !H'hi>lnn»hi|»  cif  Antlover,  Pritieeton,  Newton,  Chiesigo,  and  New 
tlMveni  a»  well  im  StnitJi**  liiblf  Dictionary  and  Kilto's  Bibiicat  C^optrdia, 
tf  with  tin*  One  of  tilt!  most  learned  and  devout  scholars  of  the  eot]citr|r 
riH'rntly  witd  to  usi :  *  None  but  a  third-rate  scbolar  adopts  the  view  that 
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Drunkenness  has*  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
\  countries,  but  it  has  been  the  vice  of  particular  races 
far  more  than  of  othei's.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  world,  all  moral  remedial  influences  were  rela- 
tively weak.  With  the  progressive  development  of 
man  we  have  learned  to  throw  off  evils  by  ways 
which  were  scarcely  practicable  in  early  days.  So  it 
has  been  with  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  Christian  men 
proposed,  some  half  a  century  ago,  voluntarily  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use,  as  a  diet  or  as  a  luxury,  of  all 
that  can  intoxicate.  A  revolution  of  public  sentiment 
gradually  followed  in  respect  to  tiie  drinking  usfiges  of 
society.  This  abstinence  has  been  urged  upon  various 
grounds.  Upon  the  intrinsic  nature  of  all  alcoholic 
^stimulants  temperance  men  have  been  divided  in  opm- 
ion,  some  taking  the  extreme  ground  that  alcohol  is 
a  poison,  no  less  when  developed  by  fermentation  and 
remaining  in  chemical  combination  than  when  by  dis- 
tillation it  exists  in  separation  and  concentration,^ — ^a 
statement  in  which  some  physiologists  of  note  have 
concurred-  But  these  views  have  never  won  favor  with 
the  great  body  of  physiologists,  and  the  move  recent  in- 
vestigators are  farther  from  admitting  them  than  their 
predecessors.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  discussions  and 
investigations  have  destroyed,  it  may  be  hoped  forever, 
the  extravagant  notions  which  have  prevailed  in  all 
countries  as  to  the  benefits  of  wine  and  strong  drinks. 
It  is  admitted  that  they  are  ahvays  injiirious  to  many 
constitutiiins,  that  they  are  medically  useful  in  far  less 


be  Bible  iles^'ril>es  two  ktmJs  of"  wine/"     The  mnnil  arjruinf^nt  for  temper- 
PlttU!«  18  vailiiU  aiid  suilu'ienl.     Doubtful  ipof  illations  in  philolc>gy  oujfht  not 
to  b«  introduced  into  a  ciiuse  in  which  the  public  wel&re  is  so  deeply  con* 
cenieii. 
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degreefl  and  in  fewer  instances  than  hitherto  has  been 
supposed,  and  that  to  ordinary  persons  in  good  health 
they  are  not  needfiiU  adding  neither  any  strength  nor 
any  vitality  whieli  could  not  be  far  better  att^tined  by 
wholesome  food  and  suitable  rest 

A  certain  advantage  would  be  gained  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  total  abstinence  if  it  could  be  shown  that  any 
use  of  wine  is  a  sin  against  one's  own  nature.  But 
the  moral  power  of  example  is  imnieasorablj^  greater 
if  those  who  hold  that  wine  and  it«  colleagues  are  not 
unwholesome  when  used  sparingly  shall  yet,  as  a  free- 
will offering  to  the  weak,  cheertnlly  refrain  from  their 
use.  To  relinquish  a  wrong  is  praiseworthy  ;  but  to 
jdeld  up  a  personal  right  for  benevolent  purposes  is 
far  more  admirable. 

Since  the  coming  of  Christ  there  have  not  been 
many  spectacles  of  greater  moral  impressiveness  than 
the  example  of  niillious  of  Christian  men,  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, cheerfully  and  enthusiastically  giving  up  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drink,  that  by  their  extmiple  they 
might  restrain  or  win  those  who  were  in  danger  of 
ruinous  temptation.  If  in  any  age  or  nation  the  evil 
of  intemperance  is  not  general  nor  urgent,  the  entire 
abstinence  from  w4ne  may  be  wise  for  peculiar  individ- 
uals, but  it  can  have  no  general  moral  influence,  since 
the  conditions  would  be  wanting  which  called  for  self* 
sacrifice. 

Had  Jesus,  living  in  our  time,  beheld  the  wide  waste 
ami  wretchedness  arising  from  inordinate  appetites, 
can  any  one  doubt  on  which  side  he  would  be  found  ? 
Was  not  his  whole  life  a  superlative  giving  up  of  his 
own  rights  for  the  benefit  of  the  fallen  ?  Did  he  not 
teach  that  custA>ms,  institutions^  and  laws  must  yield  to 
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the  inherent  sacredness  of  man  ?  In  his  own  age  he 
ate  mid  flrank  aa  his  countrymen  did,  judging  it  to 
be  safe  to  do  so.  But  this  is  not  a  conrlemnation  of 
the  course  of  those  who,  in  other  land^  and  under 
di  fie  rent  circumstances,  wholly  abstain  from  wine  and 
strong  drink,  for  their  own  good  tmd  for  the  good  of 
others.  The  same  action  has  a  different  moral  sig- 
^nifieance  in  different  periods  and  circumstances.  Jesus 
followed  the  harmless  custom  of  his  country  ;  w^hen, 
in  another  age  and  country,  the  same  custom  had  be- 
came mischievous,  would  he  have  allowed  it  ?  '•  All 
things  are  lawful  unto  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expe- 
dient/' (1  Cor.  vi.  12.)  '*^  It  is  good  neither  to  eat 
flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy 
brother  .  .  ,  ,  is  made  weak."     (Rom.  xiv.  21.) 

The  example  of  Christ  beyond  all  question  settles 
the  doctrine,  that,  if  abstinence  from  wine  is  practised, 
it  must  be  a  voluntary  act,  a  I'heerfid  surrender  of  a 
thing  not  necessarily  in  itself  harmful,  for  the  sake  of  a 
true  benevolence  to  others.  But  if  it  be  an  extreme 
to  wrest  the  example  of  Christ  in  fiivor  of  the  total- 
abstinence  theories  of  modem  society,  it  is  a  yet  more 
dangerous  one  to  employ  his  example  as  a  sliielrl  and 
justification  of  the  drinking  usages  which  have  proved 
the  greatest  cui'se  ever  known  to  man.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  a  voluntary  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxi- 
C4ites,  as  a  diet  or  a  luxury,  by  all  persons  in  healthy 
for  moral  reasons,  is  in  accordance  witli  the  very  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  The  extraordinary  benefits  which  have 
accompanied  and  followed  the  temperance  refonnation 
mark  it  as  one  of  the  great  victories  of  Christianity. 


The  scenes  at  Cana  are  especially  grat*?ful  to  us  as 
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disclosing  the  inward  feeling  of  Jesus  reKpeeting  social 
life,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  genius  of  Chrii^tianity, 
He  began  his  mission  to  others  by  going  home  to  his 
mother.  The  household  was  his  first  temple :  the 
opening  of  a  wedded  life  engaged  his  first  sympathy^ 
and  the  promotion  of  social  and  domestic  hiq)pmess 
was  the  inspiration  of  his  first  miracle.  We  are  espe- 
cially struck  with  his  direct  production  of  enjoyment 
In  marked  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  many  of  the 
reigning  moral  philosophers,  who  despised  pleasure, 
Christ  sought  it  as  a  thing  essentially  good.  Recog- 
nizing the  truth  that  goodness  and  virtue  are  the 
sources  of  continuous  happiness^  Jesus  taught  that 
gladness  is  one  of  the  factors  of  virtue,  and  none  the 
less  so  because  sorrow  is  another,  each  of  them  play- 
ing around  the  forms  and  event<<  of  practical  life  as  do 
light  and  shadow  in  a  picture.  Far  more  important 
than  we  are  apt  to  consider  among  the  secondary  in- 
fluences which  have  maint;uned  Christianity  it,sc!f  in 
this  world,  in  spite  of  the  corruption  of  its  doctrines 
and  the  horrible  cruelty  of  its  advocates,  has  been  its 
subtile  and  indestructilde  svmpathv  both  with  suffer- 
ing  and  with  joy.  It  sounds  the  depths  of  the  one,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  the  dther.  Its  power  has  never 
lain  in  ita  intellectual  elements,  but  in  its  command  of 
that  nature  which  lies  back  of  all  philosophy  or  volun- 
tary activity.  It  breathes  the  breath  of  the  Almighty 
upon  the  elements  of  the  soul,  and  again  order  and  life 
spring  from  darkness  and  chaos. 

Through  the  household,  as  through  a  gate,  Jesus  en- 
tered upon  his  ministry  of  love.  Ever  since,  the  Chris- 
tian home  has  been  the  refuge  of  true  religion.  Here 
it  has  had  its  purest  altars,  itB  best  teachers,  and  a  life 
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of  «elf-denying  love  in  all  gladness,  which  is  consti- 
tuted a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  nourishing  love  of 
God»  and  a  symbol  of  the  great  mystery  of  sacrifice  by 
which  love  perpetually  lays  down  its  life  for  others. 
The  religion  of  the  Synagogue,  of  the  Temple,  and  of 
the  Church  would  have  perished  long  ago  but  for  the 
ministry  of  the  hoiLsehokh  It  was  fit  that  a  ministry 
of  love  should  begin  at  home.  It  was  fit,  too,  tliat  love 
should  develop  joy.  Joyful  love  inspires  self-denial, 
and  keeps  sorrow  wholesome.  Love  civilizes  conscience, 
refines  the  passions,  and  restrainl^  them.  The  bright 
and  joyful  opening  of  Christ's  ministry  lias  been  gen- 
erally lost  sight  of  The  darkness  of  the  last  great 
tragedy  has  thrown  back  its  shadow  upon  the  morning 
hour  of  his  life.  His  course  was  rounded  out,  like  a 
perfect  day.  It  began  with  the  calmness  and  dewiness 
of  a  morning,  it  came  to  its  noon  witli  fer\^or  and 
labor,  it  ended  in  twilight  and  darkness,  Ijut  rose  again 
without  cloud,  unsetting  and  immortaL 

For  two  years  Jesus  pursued  his  ministry  in  his  own 
Galilee,  among  scenes  familiar  to  his  childhood,  every- 
where perfonning  the  most  jayful  work  which  is  pos- 
sible to  this  world. —  that  of  briuifincf  men  out  of 
trouble,  of  inspiring  hunger  for  truth  and  righteous- 
nef^  of  cheering  the  hopeless  and  desponding,  be- 
sides works  of  mercy,  almost  without  number,  directed 
to  the  relief  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  poor  and 
neglected. 

The  few  disciples  who  had  accompanied  Jesus,  and 
were  with  him  at  the  marriage,  were  drawn  to  him  by 
that  miracle  with  i^enewetl  adnu'ration.  The  bands  that 
at  first  Ihdd  them  to  tlieir  Master  must  have  been  slight. 
Being  rude^  unlettered  men,  acciLstomed    to    live   by 
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their  senses  only,  they  were  not  yet  qualified  to  go 
without  important  external  adjuvants.  As  there  w^as 
no  organixation,  no  school  or  party,  no  sepanite  religioiis 
fomis,  but  only  this  one  peasitnt  prophet,  lately  a  me- 
chanic, whose  words  and  bearing  hiul  greatly  fascinated 
them,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would  soon  de- 
spond and  doubt  if  something  tangible  were  not  given 
them ;  and  this  miracle  answered  their  need.  The  effect 
produced  on  their  minds  was  tliought  worthy  of  record: 
*^  And  his  disciples  believed  on  him."  Of  all  the  re* 
maining  crowd  of  guests,  of  the  host  and  his  household, 
of  the  bridal  pair  and  their  gay  companions,  nothing 
is  said.  Probably  the  miracle  wa.s  the  wonder  of  the 
hour,  and  ttien  passed  with  the  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations of  the  occasion  into  the  happy  haze  of 
memory,  in  which  particulai^  are  lost^  and  only  a  pleai^ 
ing  mist  overhaugs  the  too  soon  recedmg  past 

But  it  seems  certain  that  all  of  the  immediate 
household  of  Jesus  were  brought  for  a  time  under 
his  influence.  For  when,  soon  after  these  events,  he 
went  down  to  Capernaum,  upon  the  northwestern  coast 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  all  went  with  him,  —  "he,  and 
his  mother,  aud  his  brethren,  and  his  disciples/'  {John 
ii.  12.)  Nothing  is  disclosed  of  the  object  of  this 
visit,  or  of  his  occupation  while  there.  It  is  not 
improbable,  tliough  it  is  but  a  supposition,  that  he 
had  fonnerly  plied  his  trade  in  Capernaum,  while 
he  was  yet  living  l>y  manual  labor.  After  he  was 
rejected  and  treated  with  brutal  ignominy  by  his 
own  to\\^lsmen  of  Nazareth,  he  made  Capernaum  his 
home.  It  is  probable  that  his  mother,  sister,  and 
brethren  removed  thither,  and  had  there  o  house  to 
whiph  Jesus  resorted  as  to  a  home  when  he  was  in 
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CapemaanL^  It  is  believed  that  it  was  a  city  of  coe- 
siderable  population  ami  importance.  It  was  always 
called  a  *'  city,'*  had  its  synagogue,  in  which  Jesus  often 
taught,  was  a  Ronuin  garrison  town  and  a  customs  sta- 
tion. It  18  probable  that  it  was  on  the  lake  shore,  near 
the  city,  that  Jesus  saw  antl  called  Simon  Peter  and  his 
brother  Andrew,  while  they  were  "mending  their  nets" 
Matthew — who  resided  there,  was  a  publican,  and  was 
summoned  by  the  Lord  from  this  odious  occupation  to 
dLscipleship  —  says,  with  perhaps  a  little  pride,  speak- 
ing of  Capernaum :  ''  And  he  entered  into  a  ship^  and 
passed  over,  and  came  into  Ms  otm  citf/*''  Here  too  he 
healed  the  demoniac  (Mark  i  21-28),  cured  the  cen- 
turion's servant  (Luke  viL  1),  the  paralytic  (Mark  ii.  3)^ 
and  the  man  with  an  unclean  devil  (Mark  i.  23,  Luke 
iv.  33),  and  raised  Jairus's  daughter  (Mark  v.  22).  It 
was  here  that  the  nobleman's  son  lay  when  in  Cana 
the  healing  word  went  forth  which  restored  him.  It 
was  at  Capernaum  that,  when  tribute  was  demanded 
of  him,  he  sent  Peter  to  lind  in  a  hsh's  mouth  the  piece 
of  money  required  (Matt.  xvii.  24).  Here  he  healed 
Peter's  wife's  mother,  who  *'lay  sick  of  a  fever";  and 
Tristram,  in  arguing  for  the  site  of  Capernaum  at  the 
"Round  Fountain,''  remarks  that  fevers  are  prevalent 
there  to  this  day.  It  was  in  or  near  this  city  that 
many  of  our  IauxUs  most  striking  parables  were  ut- 
tered,—  *'the  sower,"  "the  tares,"  ''^the  goodly  peaiLs,'* 
**the  net  cast  into  the  sea"  and,  notably,  '■  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.'*  It  wa?t  ui  Caperuaiun  that  he  dis- 
coursed on    fasting  (Matt.  ix.  10),  and    exposed    the 

*  Grove  wys»  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionarif^  that  the  pbra^c  in  Mark  ii.  I. 
••ill  Ibe  toiiK?,'*  has  in  tbr  Greek  the  fort'e  of  "iit  bume."  So,  in  inodcrQ 
UogujigeB,  the  French  a  la  maiMm,  the  Geruuin  :u  Hame^  the  Italian  aUa 
MfOtetc 
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frivolous  customs  and  vain  traditions  of  the  Pharisees 
(Matt  XV.  1,  et<;.).  Here  also  occurred  the  remariiuble 
discussion  recorded  by  John  only  (John  vi.  22-71), 
and  the  discourse  upon  humility^  with  a  "little  child" 
for  the  text  (Mark  ix.  33-50). 

Jerusalem  is  more  intimately  associated  with  the 
solemn  close  of  Christ*8  life,  but  no  place  seems  to 
have  had  so  much  of  his  time,  discourse,  and  mira- 
cles as  Caperuiuinh  iVnd  yet  nowhere  was  he  less 
successful  in  winning  the  people  to  a  spiritual  life, 
or  even  to  any  considerable  attention,  save  tlie  tran- 
sient enthusiasm  excited  by  a  muacle.  The  intense 
cry  of  sorrow  uttered  by  Jesus  over  Jerusalem  has  its 
counterpnrt  in  his  righteous  indignation  over  tlie  city 
by  the  sea  :  '^  And  thou*  Capernaum,  which  art  ex- 
alted inito  heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell  :  for 
if  the  mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee  had 
been  done   in  Sodom,  it  would   have   remained  until 

this  day It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land 

of  Sodom,  in  the  day  of  judgment*  than  for  thee/' 
(Matt.  xi.  23,  24.)  Even  if  Jesus  wrought  miracles  at 
this  fii'st  visit  to  Capernaum,  innnedijitely  after  the 
wedding  scene  at  Cana,  no  record  or  notice  of  them 
appears  in  the  narrative,  except  that,  afterward,  when 
he  was  in  Nazareth,  he  heard,  doubtless,  tlie  whisper- 
ings and  taunts  of  his  impudent  townsmen,  and  re- 
plied :  ^*  Ye  will  surely  say  unto  me  this  proverb, 
Physician,  heal  thyself:  whatsoever  we  have  heard 
done  m  Capernaum  do  also  here  in  thy  country/'  We 
may  infer,  then,  that  the  whole  country  was  full  of 
the  rumor  of  his  miracles  during  his  brief  stay  on  this 
his  earliest  visit  to  Capernaum* 

Although   the   woes   denounced    against  "his  own 
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city"  were  designed  to  reach  its  citizens  rather  than 
the  streets  und  dwelHngs  of  the  city  itself,  yet  they 
seem  to  have  overflowed  and  fallen  with  crushing 
weight  upon  the  very  stones  of  the  town.  The  plain 
of  Genesareth  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  still  there, 
a8  when  Christ  made  them  familiar  by  his  daily  foot- 
steps along  their  border.  But  the  cities,  —  they  are 
utterly  perished  !  Among  several  heaps  of  shapeless 
stones  upon  the  northeast  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
for  hundreds  of  yearsj  geograpliers  and  antiquaries 
have  groped  and  dug  in  vain.  Which  was  Betliesda, 
which  Chornzin  or  Capernaum,  no  one  can  tell  to  this 
day.  Not  Sodoin,  under  the  w^aters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
is  more  lost  to  sight  than  the  guilty  cities  of  that  other 
plahi,  Genesaretlu 


*^And  they  continued  there  not  many  days."  The 
Passover  being  at  hand,  Jesus  went  to  Jerusalem,  and 
there  next  we  must  see  him  and  hear  his  voice. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE   FIRST  JUD^AN   MINISTRY. 

Twelve  tribes  settled  Palestine  and  a  narrow  strip 
of  territory  east  of  the  river  Jordan.  The  tribal  spirit 
was  strong*  Had  there  been  no  provision  for  keeping 
lip  a  common  nationjil  life,  the  Israelites  would  have 
been  liable  to  all  the  evils  of  a  narrow  and  obntinate 
provineial  spirit.  There  were  neither  schools  to  pro- 
mote intelligence  nor  books  to  feed  it.  Modern  na- 
tions, through  the  iiewsimpers  and  swift  tracts,  keep 
their  people  convei'sant  with  the  same  ideas  at  the 
same  time.  Every  week  sees  the  millions  of  this  con- 
tinent thinking  and  Uilking  of  the  same  events,  and 
discussing  the  same  policies  or  interests.  But  no  such 
provision  for  a  common  popular  education  was  pos- 
sible in  Palestine, 

The  same  result,  however,  was  sought  by  the  great 
Lawgiver  of  the  Desert  by  means  of  a  circulation  of 
the  people  tliemselves.  Three  times  in  each  year 
every  male  inhabitant  of  the  land  who  was  not  legally 
impure,  or  hindered  by  infirmity  or  sickness,  was  com- 
manded to  appear  in  Jerusalera,  and  for  a  Aveek  to 
engage  in  the  solenm  or  joyful  services  of  the  Tem- 
ple,- The  great  occasions  were  the  Passover,  the 
Pentecost,  and  the  Fea^^t  of  Tabernacles.  It  is  proba- 
ble thiit  the  first  and  last  of  these  were  borrowed 
from  celebrations  alrejidy  existing  among  other  nations 
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of  antiquity,  and  primarily  had  reference  to  the  course 
of  nature.  The  seasons  of  seed-sowing  and  harvesting 
would  naturally  funiish  points  for  reltgiou^  and  social 
festivals.  We  still  retain  a  vestige  of  these  festivals 
in  the  melancholy  Fast-day  of  New  England  and  in  the 
Thanksgiving-day  of  the  nation  ;  so  that  these  simple 
primitive  observances  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  posi- 
tions of  the  sun  seem  likely  to  outlive  all  more  elab- 
orate institutions.  But  if  Moses  borrowed  festivals 
already  in  vogue,  it  is  certain  that  he  gave  new  asso- 
ciations to  them  by  making  them  commemorate  cer- 
tain great  events  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites. 

The  feast  of  the  Passover  was  kept  in  rememluunce 
of  the  safety  of  the  Jews  on  that  awful  night  when 
Jeliovah  smote  the  fii^st-born  of  every  faniily  in  Kgypt, 
but  passed  over  the  dwellings  of  his  own  people,  and 
forbade  the  angel  of  death  to  strike  any  of  their 
households.  The  event  itself  marked  an  epoch  hi  Jew- 
ish history.  The  secondary  benefits  of  its  cek*bration, 
however,  were  primary  in  moral  importance.  Tu  be 
taken  away  from  home  and  sordid  cares;  to  l>e  tin  own 
into  a  mighty  stream  of  pilgrims  that  moved  on  from 
every  quarter  to  Jerusalem;  to  see  one*s  own  country- 
men from  every  part  of  Palestine,  an<l  with  them  to 
offer  the  same  sacrifices^  in  the  same  place,  by  a 
common  ministration ;  to  utter  the  same  psalms,  and 
mingle  in  the  same  festivities,  —  could  not  but  pro- 
duce a  civilizing  influence  far  stronger  than  would  re- 
sult from  such  a  course  in  modern  times,  when  society 
has  so  much  better  means  of  educating  it8  people. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  time  of  the  Ptissover  that 
Jesus  went  to  Capernaum,  and  his  i^i^y  there  was  ap- 
parently shortened  by  his  desu*e  to  be  in  Jerusalem 
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at  this  8oleniii  lestivaL  Already  he  beheld  among  his 
countryinen  preparations  for  the  jom*ney.  Pilgrims 
were  passing  through  Capemaum.  The  great  roml 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gene.sareth 
was  fiUed  with  groups  of  men  going  toward  Jerusaleiii. 
Prohahly  Jesus  joined  himself  to  the  company;  nor  can 
any  one  who  has  noticed  his  cheerful  and  affectionate 
disposition  doubt  that  he  exerted  upon  his  chance  com- 
|)anions  that  winning  inHuenee  which  so  generally 
brought  men  about  him  in  admiring  familiarity. 

II'  he  pursued  the  route  east  of  the  Jordan,  crossing 
again  near  the  scene  of  his  baptism,  and  ascending  by 
the  way  of  Jericho  and  Bethany,  he  approached  Jeru- 
salem from  the  east.  From  this  quarter  Jerusalem 
bi'eaks  upon  the  eye  with  a  beauty  which  it  has  not 
when  seen  from  any  other  direction.  At  tJiis  time, 
too,  he  would  behold  swarming  with  people,  not  the 
city  only,  but  all  its  neighiiorhood.  Although  it  was 
the  custom  of  all  pious  Jews  to  entertain  their  country- 
men at  tfie  great  feasts,  yet  no  city  could  hold  the 
numbers.  The  fields  were  white  with  tents.  The  hills 
round  about  were  covered  as  with  an  encamped  army. 
Josepbus  says  that  at  the  Passover  A,  D.  65,  there  were 
three  lu  ill  ion  Jews  in  attendance,  and  that  in  the  reign 
of  Nero  there  were  on  one  occasion  two  million  seven 
hundred  thousand ;  and  even  greater  numbers  have 
been  recorded.  But  if  tlie  half  of  these  were  present, 
it  is  plain  that  the  whole  region  around  Jerusalem, 
togetlier  with  near  villages,  must  have  been  over  fidl. 

Right  before  him,  as  he  came  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  shone  forth  the  Temple,  whose  foundationfi  rose 
sheer  from  the  precipitous  rocks  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Jerusalem,  and  whose  w^hite  marble  summit-s  glit- 
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tered  in   the  sun  higher  than  the  highest  objects  in 
the  city  it^^elf. 

We  should  dismiss  InHu  our  minds  all  preconcep 
tionrt  of  the  nppcarautx?  of  tlie  renowned  Temple 
whether  bused  upon  classic  tempU^s  or  mion  modern 
cathedrals  or  churches.  It  resembled  none  of  tlieiu. 
but  stood  by  it'^elf,  without  parallel  or  likeness  either 
in  structure  or  method,  a*s  it  certainly  stood  alon« 
among  all  temples  in  its  wonderful  uses.  It  was 
not  so  much  a  building  as  a  system  of  structures;  one 
quadrangle  within  another,  the  second  standing  upon 
higher  ground  than  the  outermost,  and  the  Tenij>le 
praper  upon  a  position  higliest  of  all,  and  forming  the 
architectural  climax  of  beauty,  as  it  certainly  stood 
highest  in  nu)ral  saereduess.  The  TenipU*  of  Solomon 
was  originally  tmilt  upon  the  rocky  heights  on  the  east 
side  of  Jerusalem*  and  was  separated  from  the  city  by  a 
deep  ravine,  Tlie  heights  notaflording  sufficient  room 
for  all  the  outbuildings,  the  royal  arelutect  built  up 
a  wall  fix)m  the  valley  below  and  filled  in  the  enelosed 
space  with  earth.  Other  additions  continued  to  be 
made,  until,  when  Ilerod  liad  finished  the  last  Tem|>le, 
—  tluit  one  wliich  shone  out  u|)on  Jesus  and  the  pil- 
grims coming  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  ^ — the  whole 
npace,  including  the  tower  of  Antotna,  occupied  about 
nineteen  acres.  The  Temple,  then,  was  not  a  single 
building,  like  the  Grecian  temples  or  like  modem 
cathedrals,  but  a  system  of  concentric  enclosures  or 
courts*,  —  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  citadel,  of  wliich  the 
Temple  pro]>er,  though  the  most  splendid  part  of  it^ 
and  lilted  high  above  all  the  rest,  was  in  space  and 
bulk  but  a  small  part.  In  npproaching  the  sacred 
mount,  the  Jew  fn-st  entered  the  outer  court,  called 
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the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  not  because  it  was  set  apart 
for  them,  but  because  Gentiles,  rigorously  excluded 
from  every  other  portion  of  the  Temple  enclosures, 
were  permitted,  with  all  others,  to  enter  there.  This 
outer  quiylrangle*  taken  sepanitely  from  the  residue 
of  the  Temple  nystem^  was  remarkable  for  its  magni- 
tude, its  magnificence,  ind  the  variety  of  its  uses 
Although  its  walls  were  elevated,  yet,  standing  upon 
a  lower  level,  they  did  not  liide  the  interior  courtn^ 
with  their  walls,  gates,  and  adornmentis.  On  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  walls  of  this  outer  court  extended 
porticos  or  cloisters  with  double  rows  of  white  marble 
Corinthian  columns.  The  ceiling  w^as  Hat,  finished 
with  cedar,  and  nearly  forty  feet  in  height  above  the 
tIoi>r.  But  these  cloistei's  wx*re  quite  eclipsed  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  Sfm  Bmiliea,  or  Royal  Porch,  on 
the  south  side.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
six  lunidred  feet  in  length,  formed  by  four  rows  of 
wiiite  marble  columns,  forty  columns  in  each  row\ 
The  breadth  of  the  central  space  was  forty-five  feet, 
and  its  height  one  hundred.  The  side  spaces  were 
thirty  feet  wide  and  fifty  in  height.  This  inipressivej 
huildiug  was  unlike  any  other,  in  that  it  w^as  wholly 
open  on  the  side  toward  the  Temple  ;  it  was  connected 
with  the  city  and  the  king*s  palace  by  a  bridge  thrown 
across  the  ravine.  This  viist  arcade  was  a  grand  resort 
for  all  persons  of  leisure  who  repaired  to  the  Temple, 
a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  Exchani»:e,  somewdiat  analowus 
to  the  Grecian  Agora  or  the  Roman  Forum;  a  place 
of  general  resort  for  public,  literary,  or  professional 
business.  Some  parts  of  it  were  appropriated  to  s\Tiar 
gogical  purposes.  It  was  here  that  Jesus  w%as  accus- 
toiued  to  teach  the  people  and  to  hold  discoui-se  with 
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the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  and  here,  too,  the  early 
Christians,  who  did  not  consider  themselves  as  broken 
off  from  the  Jewish  Church  or  debarred  from  the 
right.s  jind  privileges  of  the  Temple^  used  to  assemble 
for  conversation  and  worship. 

Although  the  cathedral-like  aisles  of  Herod's  S/oa 
Bmilica,  on  the  vsouth  side,  were  the  most  magnificent 
part  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  yet  on  all  its  sides 
stood  spacious  colonnades  or  cloistei's,  and  next  within 
was  an  open  court  paved  with  stones  of  various  color's. 
Still  farther  inside  of  this  open  court  one  came  to  a 
low  marble  partitioii,  beautifully  carved,  and  bearing 
the  warning,  in  several  languages,  that  it  was  death 
for  any  Gentile  to  pass  beyond  it.  Paul  was  accused 
of  having  taken  Greeks  beyond  it  (Acts  xxi,  28).  By 
bearing  in  mind  this  screen,  we  shall  understand  the 
force  and  beauty  of  PauFs  argument  tliat  Christ  had 
*'  broken,  down   the  middle  wall  of  partition  between 


A  few  yards  beyond  this  screen  of  exclusion,  one 
ascended  by  a  series  of  steps  to  the  next  enclosure  or 

'  "  Bwt  now,  in  Christ  Jesus,  ye,  who  some  times  were  far  off,  are  made  nigh 
hy  the  blood  of  C|irif«t.  Fur  he  is  our  peiue,  who  hath  mmle  both  one,  and 
hath  hroken  down  the  middle  wall  t»r  ]jiirtition  between  m;  having  abol- 
inhinl  in  hi.i  flt»f*h  tlif  c»nmitr,  even  fhe  law  of  eommandments  eontainiMl  in 
onlinanfM»i :  for  to  niiike  in  himself  of  twain  one  new  man,  so  making  p+»aee  ; 
Jiud  thjit  hv  nut^ht  rt«on<'ile  both  unto  (kwl  in  one  body  by  the  i  russ,  having 
>laln  the  enmity  tlien^hy  :  and  eanit*  and  f>re:M*liLMl  peaee  t<»  v'>u  whirh  were 
ahr  off  and  to  thera  that  wore  nigh.  For  through  him  we  Ixjth  Iiave  aceew 
hf  onti  Spirit  unto  the  Fatlier,  Now  therefore  ye  are  no  more  strangers 
and  foreigners,  but  follow-eilizi'nji  witli  the  saint.^,  and  of  the  hoti<(L'hold  of 
God:  and  are  built  upon  the  fonndjiticm  ot"  thi'  iiposth's  and  prophets,  Jeitus 
Chri.*i  bimi<»*lf  U-ing  thi*  rhiff  corner-!*tont» ;  in  whom  idl  tht*  building,  fitly 
fbunitl  together,  growi-th  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  I^nl :  in  whom  ye 
ibo  are  hnitded  together,  for  nn  habitiition  of  God  through  the  Spirit.*' 
(Eph-ii.  13-220 
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quadrangle,  which  was  twenty-two  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  This  court  was  again 
Hubdivided  into  the  Court  of  the  IsnieliteH  and  the 
Court  of  the  Women,  The  Temple  stood  in  still  an- 
other and  a  higher  portion  of  this  courts  and  wa,s 
approached  through  a  gate  upon  wliieh  had  been 
lavished  every  element  of  architectural  beauty ;  smd 
it  wa8  this  gate,  probably,  which  was  called  Bemitiful 
(Acts  iii,  2),  The  walls  and  the  gateways  were  so  built 
as  to  furnish  numerous  apartments  for  the  officers  of 
the  Temple,  for  the  prie.sts  and  their  retinue.  In  the 
Court  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Court  of  the  Women 
were  the  various  tables  and  utensils  in  use  for  sacri- 
ficial purposes.  Within  the  Gate  Beautiful  stood  the 
alt-ary  and  beyond  that  the  Temple  proper,  in  the  fonn 
of  an  inverted  T  (i),  comprising  a  portico,  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  Holy  of  llolies.  The  main  portions 
of  the  Temple,  it  is  believed,  were  of  the  ^ame 
dimensions  and  upon  the  very  foundations  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple.  But  it  is  supposed  that,  while  the 
internal  space  remained  the  same,  the  external  pro- 
portions were  nnich  increased,  and  that  the  wings  of 
the  ftK;afle  were  extended,  so  tliat  the  length  of  the 
Temple  and  the  width  of  its  front  or  facade  were  each 
one  hundred  feet 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  Temple 
is  indispensable  to  tht»se  who  w^ould  study  either  the 
history  of  Jesus  or  that  of  his  countrvtnen.  One  may 
know  far  more  of  Athens,  her  Acropolis  left  out,  of 
Rome  without  its  Forimi  or  Capitol,  than  of  Jerusalem 
without  its  Temple.  Without  that  the  city  would 
have  liardly  any  significance  left.  The  Temple  w^as  at 
once  the  brain  and  the  heart  of  the  nation.     It  was 
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the  university  and  chief  houtje  of  the  leiirned  men  and 
p debits,  and  gave  to  Palestine  a  centre  of  orthodoxy. 
Through  the  Temple  circiiluted  the  whole  people  in  \i^ 
great  annual  vLsittUiuns,  and  then,  hke  hlood  that  has 
been  aerated,  it  carried  back  new  hie  to  every  ex- 
tremity of  the  land. 

With  what  feelings  Jesus  looked  upon  the  Temple 
as  he  drew  near  to  Jerusalem  can  only  be  surmised. 
It  might  seem  jis  thongli  his  Divine  soul  would  per- 
ceive little  of  use  in  the  cumbrous  ritual  which  he 
had  come  to  abrogate.  As  he  looked  over  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives  upon  the  encircling  walls  and  battle- 
luents,  the  ascending  rows  of  tow^ers,  arches,  and  gate- 
ways, and  the  pure  white  Temple  glittering  high  in 
the  air  above  ali  could  he  fail  to  contmst  the  outward 
beauty  with  the  interior  desecration?  But  it  does  not 
follow  on  that  account  that  he  felt  little  interest.  On 
another  occnsion,  wdien  he  looked  from  the  same  place 
over  upon  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  whose  long 
and  wearisome  criminal  history  rose  before  his  mind, 
he  did  not  any  the  less  experience  a  profound  affection 
for  the  city,  even  while  prnuouucing  its  doom.  In  like 
manner  he  might  have  looked  upon  the  Temple,  and, 
though  conscious  of  its  gross  unspirituality,  he  might 
have  yet  experienced  a  profound  sjinpathy  for  it,  con- 
*4idered  in  its  whole  past  history,  in  its  intent^  and  as 
the  focus  to  which  so  many  noble  hearts  hnd  through 
ages  converged.  At  any  rate,  he  is  soon  fouud  with- 
in it,  and  his  first  recoixied  act  of  authority  took  place 
in  the  Temple, 

It  seems  to  us  verv  strange  that  mouev-brokers,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  doves  should  be  found  in  the  Temple,  and 
that  trafficking  should  go  on  in  that  sacred  place,  if  by 
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this  term  we  bring  before  our  minds  the  true  and  in- 
nermost Temple.  But  these  transactions  took  place 
in  the  lower  and  outer  court,  and  probably  at  the 
western  portion  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentilea 

Thousands  of  Jews  must  have  come  every  year  to 
Jerusalem  without  being  in  circumstances  to  bring 
with  them  the  iippropriate  ofTermgs.  For  their  con- 
venience, doves,  sheepj  and  oxen  were  provided  and 
held  for  sale,  at  first,  probably,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Temple  enclosure.  Little  by  little  tliey  intruded  upon 
the  space  within,  until  they  made  it  their  head-quar- 
ters without  rebuke. 

This  custom  was  less  repulsive,  probably,  to  the  Jews 
than  it  would  be  to  us,  because  the  whole  Temple 
was  used  in  a  manner  that  would  utterly  shock  the 
sensibility  of  men  educated  in  Christian  churches. 
Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep,  every 
Passover^  as  well  its  af  every  Pentecost  and  every  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  were  borne  into  the  Temple  and  car- 
ried or  driven  into  the  Court  of  the  Priests,  and  there 
slain,  the  blood  being  caught  by  the  priests  in  bowls 
and  dashed  upon  the  altan  Hour  after  hour,  the  whole 
day  long,  the  spectacle  conthuied.  The  secret  chan- 
nels down  through  the  rocks,  toward  the  king's  gar- 
den, gurgled  with  blood.  It  was  blood,  blood,  blood ; 
nor  can  a  modern  man  imagine  how  it  could  be 
other  than  intolerably  shocking.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive how  even  familiarity  would  abate  the  repulsive- 
ness  of  an  altar  incessantly  flowing  with  blood,  and  of 
pavement?  and  walls  dripping  with  the  same. 

But  the  tolerant  custom  of  herding  cattle  and  sheep 
in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple,  the  place  where  the 
people   gathered   and    talked^   where    discussions  and 
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discournes  went  on,  had  doubtless  become  bo  much 
abiLsed  Ihiit  portions  of  the  court  had  become  aloiost 
a  corral,  or  cattle-yard. 

In  this  court,  too,  brokers  had  congregated  to  ex- 
ehiuige  foreign  coin  for  the  shekel  of  tht*  i^anctuary,  in 
which  only  could  the  Jew  pay  the  Temple  tax.  The 
images  on  imperial  coins  savored  of  idolatry.  The 
devout  Jew,  drawmg  near  to  the  Temple,  filled  with 
piouH  associations,  w^ould  find  bis  me<litations  rudely 
lin>ken  in  upon-by  lowing  herds  and  bleating  Hocks,  by 
the  haggling  of  money-changers  and  the  chink  of  their 
coin.  If,  as  is  suspected^  the  traffic  was  wmked  at  by 
the  Temple  familiars  because  tliey  were  participants  of 
the  profits,  it  was  all  the  more  improper.  Many  decch 
rous  Jews  w^ould  be  scandalized  at  the  growing  evil, 
but  w^hat  could  they  do  ? 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Passover,  or  perhaps  on  the 
day  before,  when  the  herds  of  cattle  were  likely  to  be 
most  in  the  way,  the  nuisance  was  suddenly  abated. 
Without  parley  or  leave  asked,  Jesus  drove  out  the 
motley  herd.  It  must  have  been  one  of  those  supreme 
moments,  which  came  so  often  to  him  afterwards,  when 
no  one  could  stand  before  hrs  gaze.  Go  hence !  and 
with  a  whip  of  small  cords  he  drove  out  the  lowing 
and  bleating  creatures,  and  their  owners  hastened 
after  tliem ;  no  one  seemed  to  resist  him.  He  over- 
threw the  money-idiangers*  tables,  and  sent  the  coin 
ringing  over  the  m;irble  pavements.  **Take  these 
thhigs  hence  !  Make  not  my  Father  s  house  an  houBe 
of  merchandise !  *' 

The  only  connnent  made  by  the  Evangelist  John  is 

in  these  wonls:   "^And  lus  disciples  remembered  that 

it  was  written,  The  zeal  of  thy  house  hath  eaten  me 
u 
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up."  But  why  should  this  passage  have  occurred  to 
them,  unless  his  manner  had  been  full  of  energ>%  and 
his  voice  so  terrible  that  the  avaricious  hucksters, 
though  assailed  in  pri\'ileges  permitted  by  the  Temple 
officers,  dared  not  resist  ?  Tlie  fiiet  itself,  and  the  coui- 
mentary  which  the  Evangelist  adds,  make  it  plain  that 
there  was  in  the  countenance  of  Jesus,  and  in  his  man- 
ner, that  which  men  did  not  choose  to  confront. 

Nothiug  can  better  show  how  superior  Christ  was 
to  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  Jews  against  all  for- 
eign people.  A  heathen  was  an  abomination.  The 
only  part  of  the  Temple  to  which  the  Gentile  could 
approach  was  this  court.  Jews  did  not  care  that  cat- 
tle and  money-brokers  turned  the  court  into  a  vast 
and  noisy  bazaar  or  market ;  they  could  pass  on,  and 
in  the  higher  interior  courts  be  free  from  all  molesta- 
tion. It  was  only  the  Gentile  that  suffered  from  this 
perversion  of  the  great  outer  court  of  the  Temple. 
The  cleansuig  of  this  place  was  not  only  an  act  of  hu- 
manity to  the  Gentiles,  but  may  be  regarded  as  the 
sign  and  precursor  of  the  mercy  of  Christ  to  the  whole 
world,  Jew  or  Gentile, 

Even  if  the  rulers  of  the  Temple  were  not  spect^itors 
of  this  scene,  the  story  must  have  soon  come  to  their 
ears.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  anger  excited. 
Among  the  Jews  there  was  singidar  toleration  for 
any  one  upon  whom  came  ^'  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord " 
Besides,  di^eper  than  every  other  feeling,  stronger 
even  than  avarice,  ambition,  and  pride,  or  perhaps  as 
the  fullest  expression  of  them  all,  was  the  longing  for 
that  Messiah  who  was  t43  end  their  national  degrada- 
tion, exalt  them  to  supremacy,  and  avenge  upon  the 
heathen  double  for  all  their  suflferings.     In  spite  of  all 
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their  worWHness,  or  rather  a  remarkable  feature  of  it^ 
wa«  this  undying  vvatchfuhiess  for  the  Di\dne  inter- 
position hi  their  hehalf.  And  when  any  person  of 
remarkable  gifts  appeared,  a.s  in  the  case  of  Jolm  the 
Baptist,  and  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Jesus's  ministry, 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  and  in  anxious  sus- 
pense they  waited  for  evidence  that  he  was  the  prom- 
ised Deliverer.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  sad 
in  the  sight  of  a  proud  nation  resenting  an  oppression 
which  it  could  not  resist,  and  carrying  ao  unextin- 
guished longing,  night  and  day,  for  a  promised  cham- 
pion»  who  was,  in  the  sense  expected,  never  to  come. 

It  wa*s  not  in  displeasure,  but  rather  in  eager  ex- 
pectancy, that  the  otticers  put  the  question,  '•  What 
sign  showcst  thou  unto  us,  seeing  thou  doest  such 
things?*'  It  was  only  another  form  of  saying,  as  tliey 
did  afterwards,  ''If  thou  be  the  Cluist.  tell  us  plainly/' 
Jesus  had  taken  things  into  his  own  hands,  had  re- 
voked the  pennission  whicli  they  liad  given  to  the 
tniffickei*s,  and  for  the  moment  he  was  the  one  person 
in  supreme  authority  tliere.  That  he  was  not  seized, 
ejected  from  the  Temple,  or  even  slain,  shows  that  the 
nilei-s  hoped  something  from  this  new-comer  who  pos- 
aessed  such  power  of  connnand, 

Jesus  replied,  **  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up/'  The  Jews,  taking  his  answer 
literally,  were  stumbled  ni  the  boast  implied.  *' Forty 
and  six  years  was  this  Temple  in  building,  and  wilt 
;thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days?*'  The  Evangehst  John 
adds,  '*But  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body/' 

It  is  not  strange  that  he  should  identify  himself  with 
the  Temple,  for  Jesus  liore  the  same  relation  to  the 
new  dispensation  which  the  Temple  did   to  the  old. 
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Wliat  the  visible  altar  and  sanctuary  were  to  ritual 
worship,  that  his  heart  was  t^  spiritual  worship.  It 
is  not  the  only  instunce  in  which  Christ  suggests  a 
cuniparison  between  himself  and  the  Temple,  When 
defending  himself  against  the  charge  of  Sabbath- 
breaking,  he  refers  to  the  blamelessness  of  the  priests, 
though  working  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  Temple,  '•  Bu't 
1  say  unto  yon,  that  in  this  place  is  one  greater  than 
the  Temple."     (Matt,  xii.  6,) 

There  has  been  much  perplexity  among  commen- 
tators at  this  reply,  which  on  its  face  meant  one  thing, 
and  really  meant  another.  But  Jesus  did  not  intend 
to  have  them  penetrate  the  hidden  metming.  Then 
wliy  answer  at  all  ?  The  mood  in  which  the  officers 
evidently  were  would  not  brook  a  defiant  silence.  Tlie 
Jews  were  fanatically  inflammable  in  all  nuitters  relat- 
ing to  the  Temple,  Without  prudence  or  calculation 
of  the  result,  they  would  throw  themselves  headlong 
upon  Roman  soldiers,  or  upon  any  otliers,  who  seemed 
to  put  contempt  upon  the  holy  place  ;  they  were  like 
hornets,  who,  when  their  nest  is  touched,  dash  with 
fiery  courage  upon  the  intruder,  and  that  without 
regard  to  the  certainty  of  their  own  destruction.  The 
answer  of  Jesus^  while  it  could  not  have  seemed  dis- 
respectful, must  have  left  them  in  suspense  as  to 
whether  he  wa8  boasting,  or  whether  he  was  claim- 
ing Divine  power.  It  had  the  eifeet  designed,  at  any 
rate.  The  great  lil>erty  wliieh  Jesus  had  taken  was 
allowed  to  pass  without  rebuke  or  violence,  and  he 
had  avoided  a  public  declaration  of  his  Messiahship, 
which  at  that  period  would  have  been  imprudent, 
whether  the  rulers  accepted  or  rejected  him.  His 
time  had  not  yet  come. 
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But  was  this  baflliiig  reply  such  a  one  as  we 
ehould  expect  from  a  >?incere  and  frank  nature  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  require  as  to  consider 
for  a  moment  the  method  of  discourse  which  Christ 
adopted.  No  one  ever  taught  witli  more  transparent 
simphcity  and  directness.  Much  of  his  teaching  reads 
like  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  of  which  the  Sennon  on  the 
Mount,  as  given  by  Matthew,  is  a  good  instance.  At 
times  he  emjjloyed  an  argumentative  or  logical  style, 
as  in  tlie  discussions  with  the  Jews  recorded  Ijy  John. 
He  likewise  taught  by  pictures ;  for  such  are  his  ex- 
quisite little  fables,  as  the  Greeks  would  have  called 
them,  and  which  we  style  parables.  But  Jesus  ex- 
plicitly declared  to  his  disciples,  tliat,  for  wise  purposes, 
he  often  employed  an  outward  form  to  hide  within  it  a 

I  meaning  wliich  they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  accept 
The  outward  form,  therefore,  acted  the  part  of  the 

Jobes  of  a  seed.  They  first  preserve  the  germ  till 
planting  time,  and  then  supply  it^  food  until  it  has 
root*s  of  its  own.  We  hear  Jesus  explicitly  saying 
(Matt  xiii.  JO- 16)  that  he  taught  in  miintelligihle 
forms. 

But  we  are  to  consider  that  among  the  Orient^ils, 
and  especially  among  the  Jews,  this  was  considered  as 
the  highest  lV>rni  of  instruction.     It  was  the  delight  of 

[  philosophy  to  express  itself  in  enigmas,  paradoxes,  par- 
ables, and  even  in  riddles.  Friendly  argumcnt.s  were 
not  so  mucli  an  array  of  facts  and  reasonings,  as  tlie 
pi-oposing  and  the  intcipreting  of  dark  sayings.  In 
Pi-overbs  the  philosopher  is  thus  described :  ''  A  wise 
man  will  hear,  and  will  increase  leaniing ;  and  a  man 
of  understanding  shall  attain  unto  wise  counsels:  to 
understand    a    proverb,   and    the    interpretation ;    the 
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words  of  the  wise,  and  their  dark  sayiBgs,"  (Prov.  L 
5,  6-)  A  **  dark  saving "  wa8  simply  a  truth  locked 
up  in  a  figure,  hidden  within  a  parable,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  stir  the  imagination  and  provoke  the  reason  to 
search  it  out.  The  real  design  was  not  to  conceal 
the  truth,  but,  by  exciting  curiosity,  to  put  men  upon 
the  search  for  it  (Ps.  xlLx.  4  ;  Dan,  viii.  23.)  Such 
a  method  of  instruction  easily  degenerated  into  a 
mere  contest  of  puzzles  and  riddles.  But  we  see  it 
in  its  noldest  form  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  where. 
though  often  used  with  wonderful  skill  to  foil  the  craft 
and  malice  of  his  antagonists,  it  never  failed  to  carry 
within  it  some  profound  moral  truth. 

The  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  to  be  the  Hi^^t  step  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  The  blow  aimed  at 
Christ  would  shatter  the  altar.  All  tliis  lay  before  the 
mind  of  Jesus.  His  reply  Wfus  a  rebound  of  thought 
fi-oni  the  physical  and  tlie  present  to  the  invisible  and 
spiritual  It  was  nieiuit  neither  as  an  explanation  nor 
as  a  prophecy;  it  was  rather  a  solilotjuy:  "Destroy 
this  Temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  again." 
Enigmatical  to  them  and  puzzling  to  commentators 
ever  since,  it  would  seem  quite  natural  to  one  who 
looked  nt  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  relations 
of  nil  events  and  physical  facts.  He  did  not  mean  to 
speak  definitely,  either  of  hLs  own  death  or  of  the 
end  of  the  Levitical  system. 

This  answer  conforms  to  Christ's  habit  of  speaking, 
not  U}  the  thing  suggesting,  but  to  the  ulterior  truths 
suggested,  A  note  being  sounded,  he  tuuk  itsS  octave. 
Witness  the  scene  (John  xiL  20-26)  where  his  disci- 
ples tell  him  that  certain  0 reeks  desire  to  see  him. 
He  replies :  *^  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man 
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should  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die, 
it  abideth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  briiigeth  forth  much 
fruit/*  There  never  was  a  greater  enthusiasm  for  him 
among  the  whole  conununity  than  ut  that  moment. 
Even  foreigners  were  infected.  When  told  of  thii?,  he 
answers  not  to  the  outside  fact,  but  to  the  inward 
vision, 

la  this  light,  his  reply  to  the  rulers  in  the  Temple, 
if  obscure  to  them,  conforms  to  his  habiti^  of  thought 
and  speech.  As  they  undei^tood  his  reply,  it  must 
have  seemed  extravagant.  No  wonder  they  said,  ''For- 
ty and  six  years  was  this  Temple  in  building,  and  wilt 
tliou  rear  it  up  in  three  days?'*  The  Temple  proper 
had  been  completed  in  a  year  and  a  holf  after  it  was 
begun.  But  portions  of  the  courts  and  various  ad- 
juncts had  been  forty-sLx  years  in  hand,  and,  indeed, 
the  work  was  still  going  on. 

During  this  Passover,  Jesus  became  the  centre  of 
attraction.  He  both  wrought  miracles  and  taught^ 
and  no  inconsiderable  number  were  disposed  to  join 
him.  But  he  saw  that  it  was  only  an  outward  ex- 
citement, and  had  no  root  in  moral  conviction.  He 
would  not,  therefore,  draw  tliem  out,  nor  put  himself 
at  their  head.  There  is  evidence  that  his  ministry 
profluced  an  eflect  among  the  most  thoughtful  of  the 
Pharisees,  It  was  doubtless  a  matter  of  conierence  in 
the  Sanhedrim  and  of  conversation  among  such  Jews 
as  had  deep  spiritual  longings.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  the 
night  extricated  Jesus  from  the  crowd,  and  gave  him 
leisure  for  extended  conversation,  one  of  the  noblest 
among  the  Pharisees,  a  ruler  too,  came  to  him. 

That  one  luckless  phrase,  **  by  niglit,"  has  sent  down 
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to  US  the  name  of  an  honest  and  courageous  Jew  a^ 

one  too  tiuiid  to  eonie  oj)enly,  and  who  therefore 
sought  to  steal  an  interview  under  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness, so  as  to  avoid  responsibility.  There  is  not  in 
the  history  of  Nieodeuius  a  single  fact  io  justify  such 
an  imputation  on  his  moral  courage,  except  the  single 
phrase  that  he  came  "by  night"  He  appears  but 
three  times  in  the  history,  and  every  one  of  tliese 
occasions  shows  a  calm,  earnest,  thoughtful  man,  un- 
deuionstrative,  but  finn  and  coiu'ageous. 

Is  it  the  part  of  timidity  that  he,  —  though  an  emi- 
nent  man,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  a  Pharisee^ 
w^th  a  reputation  to  sustain, —  after  witnessing  Clnnst's 
works  and  listeuiug  to  his  teaching,  came  before  all 
others  the  first  to  seek  instruction  ?  The  night  wjus 
chosen  simply  because  then  Jesus  was  no  longer  amid 
an  excited  nudtitude.  Tlie  crowd  was  gone.  He  w^as 
free  for  protracted  conference.  When  would  a  dis- 
tressed soulj  in  our  day,  seek  advieej — ^when  the 
preacher  was  speaking  in  the  full  congregation,  or 
afterward,  when  he  could  be  found  at  home,  and  at 
leisure  to  consider  a  single  case  ?  Nicodemns  came  in 
tlie  true  hour  for  converse.  He  came  by  night;  but 
he  was  the  only  one  of  all  his  fellows  that  came  at  all. 

The  next  scene  in  which  Nicodemns  appears  is  near 
the  close  of  Christ's  ministry.  The  rulers  had  become 
desperate,  Ilis  death  was  resolved  upon.  It  w^as  now 
only  a  matter  of  hesitation  how  to  compass  it.  In 
full  council  the  Sanhedrim  sat,  waiting  for  Jesus  to 
be  arrested  and  brought  before  them.  The  officei's 
brought  word  that  they  were  overawed  by  his  bearing 
and  his  teaching.  The  Pharisees  were  enraged.  They 
inquired  whether  air    of  their  own  party  were  going 
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over  to  him.  They  cursed  the  common  people  as 
stupid  and  ignorant,  and  they  reviled  the  delinquent 
officers.  Wa.s  this  the  place  and  time  in  which  a 
tmiid  man  would  confront  the  whole  official  power 
of  his  people  ?  And  yet  one  man  in  that  council 
bravely  spoke  out,  —  ''^Doth  our  law  judge  any  man 
before  it  hear  him,  and  know  what  he  doeth?*'  That 
man  was  Nicodemus. 

He  appears  yet  once  more.  It  was  after  the  cnici- 
fixion.  All  liope  was  over.  The  disciples  were  over- 
awedj  confounded,  and  scattered.  There  was  not  a 
man  left  in  Jerusalem  wlio  would  now  think  it  pru- 
dent to  identify  himself  with  a  lost  cause ;  it  could 
help  nothing  and  would  compromise  the  actor.  Joseph 
of  Arinuithea  begged  of  Pilate  the  body  of  Jesus  for 
honorable  burial,  ''And  there  came  also  Nieodemus 
(which  at  the  fii-st  came  to  Jesus  by  night),  and 
brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  al<H\s  about  uu  hun- 
dred pound  weight.'*  Of  Joseph,  the  Evangelist  John 
says  expressly  that  he  was  **a  disciple  of  Jesus,  but 
Becretly,  for  fear  of  the  ^ews,"  (John  xix.  38,  39.) 
But  not  an  intimation  of  this  kind  is  made  against 
Nieodemus.  The  phrase  is  only,  "he  that  came  to 
Jesus  by  night "  ;  and  again,  *'  wliich  at  the  first  came 
to  Jesus  by  night.'* 

Just  such  men  a8  Peter  and  Nieodemus  we  have 
around  us  now.  The  one  was  eager  and  overHowing, 
the  other  calm  and  undemonstrative.  In  Peter,  im- 
pul;*e  was  strongest;  in  Nieodemus,  reflection.  Peter, 
rash  and  headstrong,  was  confused  by  real  peril ;  Nieo- 
demus, cautious  at  the  beginning,  grew  firmer  and 
bolder  as  difficulties  tleveloped  danger. 

This  interview  between  Jesus  and  Nieodemus  is  pro- 
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foimdiy  mterestmg  from  the  revelation  which  it  gives 
of  the  character  of  the  better  men  among  the  Pharisees, 
and  also  of  tlie  spiritual  condition  of  the  sincere  and 
devout  Jews.  It  m  besides  remarkable  for  the  first 
disclosure  made  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  new 
life  then  about  to  dawn.  Nicodemus  saluted  Christ  as 
if  he  were  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  confessed  the  effect 
wrought  upon  his  mind  by  the  sight  of  his  miracles, 
but  asked  no  questions.  Jesus,  striking  at  once  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter^  answered  not  his  words  nor  even 
his  thoughts,  but  his  unconscious  spiritual  needs ;  "'  Ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  Uud/*  That  such  a  man  as  Nicodemus  shoidd  take 
this  as  a  literal  pliysieal  re-birth  gives  surprising  evi- 
dence of  the  extenialiiy  of  his  religious  Ivnowledge. 
He  had  nut  the  faintest  sense  of  the  difference  be- 
tween external  righteousness  and  internal  holiness. 
He  did  not  even  understand  enough  of  spirituality 
to  accept  the  figure  employed  by  Clu^ist ;  and  he 
needed,  like  a  child,  to  have  it  explained  that  not 
a  physical,  but  a  moral,  re-birth  was  meant. 

"That  which  is  born  of  thk  flesh  ib  flesh; 
That  which  is  born  op  the  Spirit  is  spirit." 

This  is  the  root.  In  these  words  Jesus  gave  the 
iiuidamental  pliilosopliy  of  religion.  Man  Is  liorn 
into  the  material  world  with  all  those  powers  which 
are  required  for  his  ])hysical  and  social  well-being, 
but  within  him  lie  donuant  the  genns  of  a  Divine 
nature.  These  can  be  developed  only  l.>y  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  but  when  evolved  they  change  the  whole 
nature,  give  to  man  a  new  horizon,  new  force,  scope, 
and  vision.  He  will  live  thenceforlh  by  a  different 
class   of  faculties.      Before,   he    lived    by   the    forces 
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which  nature  developed  through  tlie  senses.  He  was 
mainly  a  physical  being.  Afterwards,  he  will  live 
through  the  forces  developed  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
—  forces  whose  rudiinonts  existed  before,  but  whose 
growth  and  full  power  demand  the  energy  and  fire  of 
the  Divine  soid,  Lil^e  an  ex<»tic  pbmt  in  a  temper- 
ate zone,  the  suid  witlinut  God  l>earH  only  leaves. 
For  blossoms  and  fruit  there  nivLst  be  tropical  heat 
and  light,  that  we  may  '^  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God/' 

Thus,  in  his  very  first  recorded  convei'sution,  as 
clearly  as  at  the  end  of  his  ministry.  Jesus  set  forth 
the  new  era  to  which  the  soul  of  man  was  approach- 
ing. The  conversation  a.s  recorded  has  an  uncon- 
scious dramatic  element.  An  eminent  Pharisee,  whose 
life  has  been  spent  in  attaining  perleetion,  and  who, 
in  his  own  opinion,  has  ahnost  reached  it,  but  has 
not  found  satisfaction  of  his  heiirt-hunger,  is  told  that 
his  whole  life-work  has  been  in  a  wrong  direction, — 
he  must  begin  anew.  Like  one  who  has  gone  upon 
a  wrong  road,  he  has  been  carried  by  every  step  away 
from  his  goal,  lie  has  sought  moral  perfectness  by 
rigorous  discipline  in  external  things.  He  must  re- 
verse the  process,  and  reinforce  the  soul, 

In  the  (U'der  of  time,  man  develops  from  the  seusu- 
OUH  towards  the  spirit u;d.  But  in  the  onler  of  powder 
and  of  sell-govei"nment,  that  which  is  last  must  become 
first.  The  spirit  must  be  fonncfl  and  filled  by  the  Di- 
vine souL  It  is  then  inspired.  A  new  force  is  de- 
velopech  A  conflict  ensues.  The  spirit  striveth  against 
the  tlesh,  and  the  Hesh  lustetli  against  tlie  spirit.  IJut 
the  whole  moral  nature  is  reinvigoraterh  It  has  be* 
come  open  and  sensitive  to  truths  ami  iutluences  which 
before  it  did  not  perceive  nor  fed. 
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Of  course  the  whole  conversation  of  the  two  is  not 
recorclecL  Hom^  would  not  suflBce,  when  once  the 
80ul  had  found  its  Master,  to  bring  him  into  all  the 
dark  and  troy  bled  places  within,  where  there  had  been 
i^orrow  and  trouble  of  soul.  The  stars  still  rose  and 
8et;  but  Nicodemus  had  found  his  new  heaven  and 
the  guiding  star  of  his  future  life.  He  marvelled, 
Nor  did  his  wonder  cease  as  his  Master,  step  by  st<?p, 
unfolded  the  new  life  and  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit- 
ual over  the  canial  As  Jesus  with  indistinct  lines 
sketched  his  own  history,  his  death,  the  life-giving 
power  of  faith  in  him,  it  may  be  supposed  that  his 
listener  heard  only,  but  did  not  understand. 

We  are  concerned  with  this  earliest  discoui-se  of 
Jesus,  because  it^  philosophy  underlies  the  whole 
question  of  religion.  It  has  two  astonishing  originali- 
ties. Men  may  stop  suddenly  in  a  career  of  evil,  and 
be  born  again.  The  Ethiopian  maf/  change  his  skin, 
and  the  leopard  his  spot.s !  There  is  a  power  before 
which  even  habit  cannot  stand.  It  also  reveals  that 
a  whole  new  development  of  spiritual  life  is  possible 
to  every  one.  Those  inspirations  which  before  have 
glanced  upon  a  few.  which  have  been  the  privilege  of 
genius,  aix^  now  to  become  a  free  gift  to  all  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  to  carry  a  flood  of  liglit  and  energy  to 
every  soul  that  is  willing. 

A  crisis  had  come  in  the  world's  psychology.  Rea- 
son was  to  receive  a  higher  development,  adding  to 
the  senses  the  power  of  faith.  Faitli,  which  is  reason 
inspired  to  intuitions  of  supersensuous  truth,  (not  a 
blind  credulity,  but  a  new  light,  a  higher  reason,  acting 
in  a  sphere  above  matter,)  was  thei-eafter  to  become 
develojied  into  a  stature  and  power  of  which  the  past 
had  given  but  hints  and  glimpses. 
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3emB  remained  m  Judsea  from  April  to  December, 
or,  as  some  think,  till  January.  Nothing  can  more 
forcibly  show  how  far  the  Gospels  are  from  a  close 
biography  than  the  fact  that  this  period,  at  the  very 
opening  of  his  public  ministry,  is  not  mentioned  by 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  who  do  not  even  give  an 
account  of  this  visit  to  Jeru*^alem  ;  while  John,  from 
whom  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  of  this  \isit, 
leaves  the  next  four  months,  though  the  lii-st  months 
'of  the  Saviour*s  public  ministry,  without  a  record, 
**  After  these  things  came  Jeeus  and  his  disciples 
into  the  land  of  Judaea/'  But  they  were  already  in 
Jerusalem  :  it  is  therefore  evident  that  they  went 
out  of  the  city  into  tlie  adjacent  parts,  probably  into 
the  northeast  of  Judaea.  But  even  of  that  we  are  im- 
certain.  "  And  there  he  tarried  with  them,  and  bap- 
tized/* It  is  not  said  trhre  he  bfiptized.  It  is  added 
that  John  '^  was  baptizing  in  ^Euon,  because  tliere  Avas 
much  water  there/'  But  wiiere  ^Enon  was  hardly 
any  two  investigators  agree,  —  whether  it  was  on  the 
Jordan,  or  at  certain  copious  springs,  the  source  of  a 
stream  on  its  western  side.  It  is  not  said  that  Jesus 
wa>?  near  Jolni.  All  is  left  to  conjecture.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  months  elapsed 
between  his  leaving  Capernaum  for  the  Passover  at 
Jerusalem  and  his  return  to  Galilee.  Even  of  his 
doings  there  is  no  hint,  except  only  oF  his  baptizing; 
and  this  Wius  not  perfonned  hy  himself,  but  by  the 
hands  of  his  disciples.  During  these  four  or  five 
months  occurred  the  other  annual  feasts  of  the  Jew- 
ish year;,  —  the  Pentecost  and  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. It  is  scarcely  possible  but  tliat  Jesus,  being 
near  to  Jerusalem,  and  lialutually  observant  of  the 
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national  customSj  was  present  on  these  occasions  in 
Jerusalem.  Yet  no  mention  is  made  of  it.  Nor  is 
it  t^aid  lliat  he  preached  at  all,  or  taught,  or  wrought 
a  single  miracle  ;  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  supposable 
thtit,  after  having  entered  on  his  ministry,  he  should 
leave  m  many  months  utterly  blank*  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Andrews  that  during  this  period  may  have 
begun  his  acquaintance  with  the  family  of  Lazarus, 
which  afterward  constituted  so  remarkable  a  feature 
of  his  history,  and  was  the  occasion  of  a  miracle  which 
gave  the  last  impulse  to  the  zeal  of  his  opponents, 
leading  to  his  arrest  and  death. 

If  this  reticence  of  the  Evangelists  arises  from  their 
peculiarly  un-literary  and  non-historic  genius,  it  is  not 
unbecoming  to  the  nature  of  Jesus.  There  was  never 
so  impersonal  a  pei^on  as  he.  Although  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  full  of  outwanl  life  and  action,  yet  there 
was  something  in  the  elevation  of  liis  nature  which 
abstracts  our  thoughts  from  the  outward  form  of  his 
life.  As  in  the  presence  of  a  great  picture  we  forget 
the  canvas,  the  paint,  and  the  lirush,  and  think  only 
of  the  events  and  objects  themselves;  so  Jesus  leaves 
upon  our  minds  the  impression  not  of  the  journeys,  the 
acta,  the  words  even,  but  of  the  temper,  the  nobility 
of  soul,  tlie  univei>4al  truths  of  his  life  and  teachings. 
He  detaches  himself  from  the  world  in  which  he  lived 
ami  through  whicli  lie  acted,  as  the  perfume  of  fra- 
grant vines  abandons  the  flowers  in  which  it  waj^  dis- 
tilled and   fills  tlie  air. 

Jesus  was  full  of  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  his 
own  country  and  people.  He  was  occupied  until 
within  two  or  three  years  of  his  death  in  mechanical 
labors  peculiar  to  his  place  and  time.     He  so  shaped 
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his  teachings  as  to  include  in  them  all  the  truths 
then  unfoliled  among  his  countrymen,  and  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  common  people  in  the  use  of 
their  customs,  pun^uits,  domestic  habitus,  and  language  ; 
8o  that  he  was  of  all  men  a  typical  Jew,  a  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews.  And  yet  his  life,  written  by  four 
Evangelists,  themselves  Hebrews,  produces  the  eflFect, 
not  of  nationality,  but  of  universality. 

We  do  not  think  of  him  as  a  Jew,  but  as  a  man  ; 
and  each  race  appropriates  him,  as  if  he  interpreted 
their  truest  and  deepest  conception  of  manhood.  That 
which  was  peculiar  to  !ns  age  and  country  seems  to 
have  withered  and  dropped  away,  as  leaves  do  when 
they  have  nourished  the  cluster,  which  couM  not  have 
ripened  without  them,  but  which,  being  grown,  is  un- 
like them  in  fornu  in  color,  and  in  flavor. 

The  only  incident  mentioned  by  the  Evanir^lists  in 
connection  witli  Christ's  stay  in  Judtea  is  tliat  lie  bap- 
tized there.  Yet  it  is  expressly  said,  *'  Jesus  himself 
baptized  not,  but  his  disciples."  The  use  of  water  as 
a  sign  of  ceremonial  cleanness  is  as  old  as  the  insti- 
tutes of  Moses,  and  probably  was  borrowed  from 
"Igyptian  customs.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  custom 
^almost  universal  among  Oriental  nations.  It  was 
natural  that  water  should  become  in  like  manner  a 
symbol  and  tleclaration  of  moral  purity.  In  this  im- 
portant element,  the  baptism  of  Jolin,  tlie  baptism  of 
Jesus,  and  tlie  baptism  of  the  Apostles  in  the  early 
Church  arc  sul)stantial]y  one.  There  was^  undoubt- 
edly, a  variati(jn  of  formida.  Paul  says  that  John  bap- 
tized a  baptism  of  repentance,  and  made  his  converts 
promise  obedience  to  the  Saviour  that  was  to  rome. 
No  Buch  foniiula  t^r>uld  have  been  used  in  the  presence 
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of  the  Saviour  hinuself.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
apostolic  formula,  by  which  candidates  were  baptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  could  have  been  unfolded  at  this  early  period. 
But  whatever  the  formida,  and  whatever  the  specific 
variations,  all  these  forms  of  baptism  were  essentially 
one,  and  were  but  a  token  and  announcement  of  moral 
changes  begun  or  promised.  It  was  of  powerful  in- 
fluence in  giving  decision  and  definiteness  to  moral 
reformation.  Good  resolutions  without  action  soon 
melt  away.  Mere  purposes  of  a  better  life  change 
easilv  to  dreams  and  reveries.  But  men  who  have 
openly  declared  their  ^dthdrawal  froui  evil,  and  their 
adhesion  to  virtue  and  piety,  are  committed  before 
their  fellows.  After  an  open  espousal  of  religion^ 
that  pride  and  vanity  which  before  resisted,  now 
fortify  men's  zeal. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  only  in  these  early 
and  obscure  periods  of  his  ministry,  and  while  he  was  in 
John's  neighborhood  and  surrounded  by  a  community 
that  had  been  aroused  by  that  bold  and  stem  reformer, 
did  Christ  continue  in  the  use  of  baptism.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  special  reason  why  he  should 
drop  it.  A  dispute  arose  between  John's  disciples 
and  those  of  Jesus  ''  about  purifying,"  What  it  was, 
is  not  said.  It  is  supposed  to  relate  to  some  form 
of  baptizing.  Where  men  had  been  trained  in  the 
school  of  tlie  Pharisee,  it  woulil  not  be  hard  to  find 
occasion  of  difference.  The  moral  duty  of  accuracy 
in  outward  forms  was  the  peculiar  spirit  of  Pharisa- 
ism. Indifterence  to  all  religious  forms,  if  only  the 
interior  reality  be  present,  was  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
To  him  baptism  was  a  secondary  matter,  incidental 
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and  declaratory.  It  was  not  an  initiation,  but  the 
sign  of  one.  It  conveyed  no  moral  chunge,  but  it 
was  the  profcKsiou  of  one.  It  was  an  act  which  re- 
quired a  disclosure  of  feeling,  the  uianifestation  of  a 
purpose,  eoniiuituient  to  a  vital  decision  ;  and  so  far 
as  by  this  outward  action  men  coidd  be  aided  in  the 
struggles  of  a  new  hfe,  it  waa  useful,  —  so  far  and  no 
farther.  Already  Jesus  had  expounded  to  Nicodemus 
the  inoperative  nature  of  baptism  as  a  mere  sign  of 
reformation  :  **  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of 
ilie  Spirit^  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God"; 
which  Ls  saying,  in  ettect.  Do  not  rest  in  the  mere 
fact  that  you  have  been  baptized.  John,  indeed,  bap- 
tized to  repentance  and  retbnnatiou.  That  is  but  the 
lowest  step;  it  is  a  mere  shadow  and  symbol.  Hast 
thou  been  baptized  ?  That  is  not  enough.  Except  a 
man  be  born  of  water  axd  of  the  Spimx,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  this  long  dispute  that  had  begun  between  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  and  of  John  is  not  ended  yet. 
Which  of  two  baptisms  is  best,  —  either  of  which  is 
good  euoi»gh  as  a  symbol,  and  neither  of  which  is 
good  for  anything  else^  —  still  engages  good  nien  in 
conscientious  and  useless  controversy.  The  Jews  who 
had  been  baphzed  by  John  thought,  doubtless,  that 
they  had  been  better  baptized  than  those  other  Jews 
who  had  been  Itaptized  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  It 
is  very  likely  that  tliere  was  some  slight  dilfcrence 
in  the  way  of  liandling  tlie  candiflates.  Doubtlcvss  the 
words  spoken  over  them  in  t!ic  fcu-mula  of  baptism 
were  a  little  different.  lint  the  Jews  had  beeu  reaxed 
to  a  cereuionial  woi^ship,  and  had  become  very  rigor- 
ous in  tlie  observance  of  each  slightest  particular  of 
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an  external  nervice,  lest  the  absence  of  any  single 
particle  would  leave  a  leak  through  which  all  the 
virtue  would  rim  out>  Cereniuuialisin  tends  to  scru- 
pulo.sity,  and  scnipuloHity  to  superntition,  and  super- 
stition is  idolatry.  To  this  day  men  are  yet  camped 
down  beside  the  Jordan,  disputing  about  baptism  ;  and 
now,  as  then,  in  the  full  l)laze  of  a  system  whose  whole 
force  m  spiritual,  diseiple4S  are  divided,  not  even  on  an 
ordinance,  but  on  the  external  method  of  it«  adminis- 
tration. Good  men  have  intrenched  their  consciences 
behind  an  externality  of  an  externality.  Nor  is  the 
whole  common  s|>iritual  wealth  of  Christianity  able  to 
unite  men  who  have  quarrelled  over  the  husk  and 
rind  of  a  s^Tiibolical  ordinance. 

There  came  near  being  two  sects.  It  needed  only 
that  the  leaders  on  this  question  of  baptism  shoiihl 
take  sides  with  their  disciples  elTectyally  to  split  their 
common  movement  into  two  warring  halves,  Jesus, 
seeing  the  danger,  not  only  left  tlie  neighborhood^ 
but  ceased  baptizing.  There  is  no  record  or  bint 
from  tliis  day  that  any  of  liis  disciples,  or  even  that 
his  own  Apostles,  were  baptized. 

It  is  never  easy  for  a  master  to  see  his  authority 
waning  and  another  taking  his  place*  Therefore 
when  on  this  occasion  John's  disciples  resorted  to 
him,  saying.  ''He  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan, 
to  whom  thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  same  baptiz- 
eth,  and  aU  mm  come  fo  ktm/'  we  see  in  his  answer  a 
disposition  worthy  of  the  forerunner  of  Christ.  Only 
the  noblest  natures  so  rejoice  in  the  whole  work  of 
God  on  earth  that  they  are  willing  to  "spend  nnd 
be  spent*'  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good,  John's 
camels   hair  and   tuud   of  the  wilderness  were  well 
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enough  ;  his  stern  morality  and  burning  zeal  in  re- 
forming his  people  were  commentlfiljle  ;  but  not  all 
of  them  revealed  his  true  nobility  as  did  tbe  reply  of 
this  unsectarian  leader  to  his  sectarian  disciples:  "I 
am  not  the  Christ.  1  am  sent  before  him.  He  must 
increase,  I  must  decrea4se/'  Thus  John  yielded  up 
his  place,  even  afi  a  flower  falls  and  dies  tluit  it  may 
give  place  to  the  fruit  that  swells  beneatli  it.  "Nor 
ought  we  to  lose  tbe  beauty  of  that  figure  which 
Jr»hn  employed  :  *'  The  friend  of  the  bridegroom, 
which  standeth  and  hearetli  him^  rejoiceth  greatly 
because  of  the  bridegroom's  voice  :  this  my  joy  there- 
fore is  fulfilled/*  Jesus  is  the  true  bridegrooiu,  I  am 
only  his  groomsman ;   but  I  make  his  happiness  my 
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The  time  had  come  for  Jesus  to  leave  Judaea* 
Warned  by  these  dis|)utes  of  the  danger  of  a  useless 
controversy,  and  perceiving  as  well  that  his  opportu- 
nity was  not  yet  ripe,  he  prepared  to  go  home  to 
Galilee.  He  felt  the  access  of  a  larger  power.  He  had 
thus  far  pursued  his  work  in  a  tentative  way,  and 
without  displayiug  those  wonderful  influences  which 
»o  often  afterward  swept  everything  before  him.  But 
as  when  he  came  up  from  the  Jordan  the  Spirit  of  God 
descended  upon  him ;  so  a  second  time,  now  on  the 
eve  of  his  great  missionary  circuit,  his  soul  was  won- 
derfully replenished  and  exalted.  He  rose  to  a  higher 
sphere.  He  took  one  more  step  l>ack  toward  his  full 
original  self.  A  portion  of  that  might  and  majesty 
which  had  been  restrained  by  his  mortal  flesh  was 
unfolding,  and  he  was  to  work  with  a  higher  |X)wer 
an<l   upon  a   higher  plane  than  before. 

By   weaving    together   from    the    four    Evangelists 
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the  account  of  his  departure,  we  shall  get  a  clear 
view  of  thQ  grounds  on  which  the  above  remarks  are 
founded. 

"  Now  after  that  John  was  put  in  prison,  and  Jesus 
had  heard  that  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  when  the 
Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus 
made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John  (though 
Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples),  he  left 
Judaea,  and  departed  again,  and  returned  in  the  power  (^ 
the  Spirit  into  Galilee '' 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

THE  LESSON  AT  JACOBS  WELL. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Galilee  the  shortest  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  interesting  road  ran  direetly  north, 
along  the  highest  ridge  ol'  the  JudoBan  hills.  This  table- 
land was  comparatively  narrow.  On  the  east,  it«  tiank 
wiLs  cnt  by  deep  ravines  running  down  to  the  Joiflan. 
On  the  west,  another  system  ut"  ravines  nin  down  to 
the  great  maritime  plain.  Along  the  upper  hue  be- 
tween these  gorges  and  valleys,  the  table-land  was  of 
varial)le  breadth,  and  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  was 
dothed  witii  trees  and  vines  to  an  extent  tliat  tan 
hardly  be  imagined  by  one  who  views  it  in  it<s  present 
barren  and  destilate  state. 

This  region,  including  tlie  ravines  and  valleys  shoot- 
ing down  on  either  hand  from  the  ridge,  may  be  called 
the  military  ground  of  Palestine.  At  almost  every 
P(tep  one  might  here  recall  some  famous  conthet.  It 
was  along  this  plateau  that  Joshua  fought  hLs  chief 
battles.  Here  Saul  triumphed,  and  here  he  was  finally 
overthrown  and  slain.  Over  tliis  ground  the  ark  went 
in  captivity  to  Fhilistia,  David  fought  over  every 
inch  of  this  territory,  hid  in  it,s  caves,  wandered  in 
itii  wilderness,  and  at  length  secured  peace  fn>m  his 
enemies  through  their  final  overthrow  and  subjugation. 
In  his  day  Jerusalem,  wholly  wrested  from  the  Jebu- 
ttitei^  became  the  ca|)ital  of  the  nation,  which  reached 
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the  summit  of  its  prosperity  under  the  brilliant  but 
delusive  reign  of  Snlumon.     The  glory  of  tliat  reigaj 
was  autumnal,  and  presaged  decay. 

The  very  nanies  of  towns  and  cities  on  either  side 
of  this  great  road  urt*  histories.  Ai,  —  the  first  citv 
conquered  by  Jo.shua,  —  Gibeiih,  Mizpeh,  Michina.sh, 
(Jilieon,  Beth-horon,  Bethel,  Gilgal,  Sliiloh,  Shechem, 
mid  many  others,  could  hanlly  lail  to  call  up  to  any 
mtclligent  Jew  a  host  of  historic  reuicndj ranees.  At 
Bethel  (Luz)  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  finding  tlien, 
as  is  still  Ibundj  excellent  pasturage;  and  here  he  and 
Lot  separated.  This  phice  was  the  annual  resort  of 
Samuel  to  judge  Israel.  Here  Jeroboam  set  up  the 
golden  culi',  when  he  designed  to  draw  away  the  ten 
tribes  from  the  woi'ship  of  Jeliovah.  It  was  a  place  of 
eminent  sacredness  in  Jewish  history,  and  tlie  prophet 
Amos  (v.  5)  sadly  and  solemnly  predicts  iti*  ruin. 

Under  the  palm-trees  between  Rama  and  BetlieL  on 
the  mount  of  Ephrainij  the  prophetess  Deborah  sat  and 
judged  Israel  (Judges  iv.  4,  v.  12).  It  was  hard  by 
Bethel,  but  eastward,  that  our  Saviour,  near  the  close 
of  his  life,  took  refuge  in  the  city  of  Ephraun  — 
Ephron  and  Ophrah  of  the  Old  Testament  —  from  tlie 
malice  of  his  enemies  in  Jerusalem,  and  thence  citjssed 
over  Jordan  to  Pera^a.  The  names  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  of  Jacob,  and  of  Joseph^  —  whose  grave  is  near 
to  Shechem,  —  are  associated  witli  every  step  of  the 
way.  The  lapse  of  time  has  obliteratL*d  for  us  a  thou- 
sand monuments  and  landmarks  which  must  have 
been  fresh  and  vital  in  the  day  when  our  Lord  passed 
by  them.  Each  bald  rock  had  its  tale,  every  ravine 
it«  legend,  every  momitain  peak  its  history.  The  very 
trees,  gnarled   and   Ufted  high   on    some    signal    hill, 
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brought  to  mind  many  a  stirring  incident  Tliin  waj3 
the  road  over  which  Jesus  himself  liad  gone  in  his 
childhood  with  Mary  and  with  Joseph, 

All  modem  travellers  are  eiu^aptured  with  the  heauty 
of  the  vale  in  which  Shechem  stnntls.  (Jomiiig  <lown 
from  tlie  Juda?an  liills,  from  among  rocky  passes  and 
stinted  arboreous  vegetation,  the  contrast  at  once  pre- 
sented of  luxuriant  fields  of  wheat  and  barley,  the 
silvery  green  of  olive-trees,  the  fig,  the  uak,  together 
with  the  company  of  singing  binls,  would  till  the  sen- 
sitive mind  with  delight.  Van  de  Velde  presents  a 
striking  picture,  not  only  of  the  beauty  of  the  vale  of 
Shechem,  but  of  the  atmospheric  appearance  of  Pales- 
tine in  general,  which  is  worthy  of  preservation. 

''  The  awful  gorge  of  the  Leontes  is  grand  and  bold 
beyond  description  ;  the  hills  of  Lebanon,  over  against 
Sidon,  are  magnificent  and  snbhme ;  the  valley  of  the 
hill  of  Naphtali  is  rich  in  wild  oak  forest  and  l)ruHh- 
wood  ;  those  of  Asher  and  Wady  Kara,  for  example, 
present  a  beautiful  couibinution  of  wood  and  mountain 
stream  in  all  the  magnificence  of  imdisturbed  origi- 
nality. Carmel,  with  its  wilderness  of  timber  trees  and 
shrubs,  of  plants  and  bushes,  still  answers  to  its  ancient 
reputation  for  nuignificence. 

**  But  the  vale  of  Shecliem  differs  fit>m  them  all  Here 
there  is  no  wilderness,  here  there  are  no  wild  thickets, 
yet  there  is  always  verdure,  —  always  shade,  not  of  the 
oak,  the  terebinth,  and  the  caroub-tree,  but  of  the  olive- 
jrove,  so  sotl  in  color,  so  picturesque  in  form,  that  for 
ltd  »ake  we  can  willingly  dispense  with  all  other  wood. 

'*  Here  there  are  no  impetuous  mouutnin  torrentj^, 
yet  there  is  water.  —  water,  too,  in  more  copious  sup- 
plies tlian  anywhere  else  in  the  land  ;  and  it  is  just 
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to  its  many  fountains,  rills,  and  water-courses  that  the 
valley  owes  its  exquisite  beauty. 

"  There  is  a  singularity  about  the  vale  of  Shechenij 
and  that  is  the  peculiar  coloring  which  objects  as- 
sume in  it.  You  know  that  wherever  there  is  water 
the  air  becomes  charged  with  watery  particles,  and 
that  distant  objects,  beheld  through  that  medium,  seem 
to  lie  enveloped  in  a  pale  V>lue  or  gray  mist,  such  a-s 
contributes  not  a  little  to  give  a  charm  to  the  land- 
scape. But  it  i.s  precisely  these  atmospheric  tints  that 
we  miss  so  much  in  Palestine.  Fiery  tint.s  are  to  be 
seen  botli  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  and  glit- 
tering violet  or  pur[)lc-(^olored  hues  where  the  light 
falls  next  to  the  lung*  deep  shadows;  but  there  is  an 
absence  of  coloring,  and  of  that  charming  dusky  haze 
in  which  objects  assmne  such  softly  blended  fonns,  and 
in  which  also  the  transition  in  color  from  the  foreground 
to  the  farthest  distance  loses  the  hardness  of  outline 
peculiar  to  the  perfect  transparency  of  an  ^iistem  sky. 

**  It  is  otlierwise  in  the  vale  of  Shechem,  at  least 
in  the  luorning  and  the  evening.  Here  the  exhalations 
remain  hovering  among  tlic  branches  and  leaves  of  the 
olive-trees,  and  henee  tliat  lovely  bluish  haze. 

"  The  valley  is  far  froui  broad,  not  exceeding  in  some 
places  a  few  lumdred  feet  This  you  find  generally 
enclosed  on  all  sides  :  there  likewise  the  vapors  are 
condensed.  And  so  you  advance  under  the  shade  of 
the  foliage  along  the  living  waters,  and  charmed  by 
the  melody  of  a  host  of  singing  birds,  —  for  they,  too, 
know  wliere  to  find  their  best  quarters,  ^ — while  the 
pei*spective  fades  away,  and  is  lost  in  the  damp,  va- 
pory  atmosphere."  ^ 

*  Van  de  VA*\i\  1.  386,  as  quoted  hy  Stanley. 
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At  no  other  spot  in  Pulestine,  probably,  could  Jesus 
have  more  fitly  uttered  his  remarkable  doctrine  of  the 
al>8olute  liberty  of  conneieuce  from  all  thrall  of  place 
or  tradition  than  here  in  Shechem,  where  the  wiiole 
Jewish  nation,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  had  its  beginning. 
It  was  here  that  the  great  patriarch,  Al)rahanii  made 
his  first  hidt  in  Canaan,  coming  do^vn  from  Danias- 
ciu^  and  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  before  any  regular 
village  existed  except  the  huddled  tents  of  Bedouins. 
Here  he  built  an  altar  and  worshipped.  That  faint 
smoke  which  lay  in  the  air  but  for  a  moment  against 
the  background  of  Gerizini  or  Ebal  was  the  prophecy 
of  myriads  of  sacrifi(*ial  fires  in  after  ages,  kindled  in 
this  lantl  by  his  posterity,  to  tliat  God  who  was  then 
for  the  fii^st  time  worshipped  in  Palestine,  From  Abra- 
ham to  Christ  liad  been  a  long  and  weary  way ;  but 
now  the  Mess  tali  was  come,  the  last  sacrifice.  Thence- 
forth neitlier  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem 
should  men  woi^ship  God,  but  under  every  sky,  in 
every  spot  wliere  a  true  heart  yearned  or  suftered. 

It  was  here  that  Jacob  first  pitclied  his  tent,  having 
parted  from  Esau  in  sfifety,  and  come  down  to  the 
Jordan  through  the  viillcy  cleft  by  the  river  Jabbok. 
*'  And  tie  bought  a  parcel  of  a  fiehl,  wliere  he  had 
spread  Ins  tent,  at  tlie  hand  of  the  children  of  ITamor, 
Shechem's  father,  for  an  liundred  pieces  of  money. 
And  he  erected  there  an  altar,  and  called  it  El- 
ELonE-IsRAEL."  When  the  Israelites  returned  from 
Egypt  and  crossed  the  Jordan,  they  lay  for  a  time  in 
the  valley,  thrusting  out  an  arm,  as  it  were,  to  de- 
stroy the  chief  cities  on  the  hills  between  what  U 
now  Jerusalem  and  Shechem.  But  the  fii*st  per- 
manent removal  of  the  whole  camp  into  the  interior 
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brought  them  to  this  vale,  and  here  they  disrharged 
their  sacred  trii^t,  and  buried  the  bones  of  Joseph 
near  tlie  foot  o\^  the  oiountain.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
buriiil-phiees  of  the  earlier  heroes  of  the  Hebrews 
which  mny  be  reganled  as  liaving  been  accurately 
preserved  by  trad  it  ion. 

It  was  in  tJiis  vale,  and  in  the  presence  of  these 
Tnount-ains,  tterizini  on  the  south  and  Ebal  on  the  north, 
that  tlie  most  august  assendily  which  history  has  ever 
recorded  was  gathered  together.  Before  the  tribes 
were  separated  and  sent  to  their  respective  allotments 
of  territory,  while  yet  the  people  were  living  a  ctiuip 
life,  —  a  vast  camp  of  three  million  souls,  —  a  mova- 
ble city,  a  wan<]f rlug  state,  a  nouiadic  connnonweultb, 
—  it  seemed  desirable  to  produce  upon  theii"  nietiiory 
and  their  imagination  a  solenni  impression,  that  should 
not  wear  out  for  generations,  of  their  especial  ealhng, 
of  their  eminent  moral  duties  as  a  peculiar  nation, 
the  people  of  Jehovah. 

Into  the  niirrow  plain  of  Shechem  t^arae  the  whtde 
nation.  On  the  north  stood  precipitous  Ebal,  over 
against  it  on  the  south  was  Geriziui.  The  tribes 
were  divided.  vSix  tribes  drew  around  the  base  and 
lined  the  sides  of  tlie  one  mountain,  and  six  swarmed 
up,  a  million  and  a  half  of  men^  women,  and  chihlren, 
upon  the  other;  the  ark,  the  priests?  and  Levites, 
standing  midway  between  the  two  great  mountains. 
Tlien  the  nation,  with  a  dramatic  soletnnity  iui]>ar- 
alkded,  entered  into  a  covenant  with  Ood.  All  other 
historic  assemhhiges  sink  into  insignificance  compared 
with  this.  For  grandeur  it  can  be  equalled  only  in 
the  representation  of  the  great  final  Judgment  day 
and    the   gorgeous   Apocalyptic    visions.      The   whole 
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Law  was  read  by  the  Levites,  to  its  last  words.  Nui% 
from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  in  the  clear  air  of  Palestine  the  human  voit^e 
eonld  make  itself  disthi(;tly  audilile  through  all  the  vale 
and  the  luountain  galleries,  erowtbHl  witli  three  million 
people.  Tlie  most  striking,  as  dou!>dess  it  was  the  most 
thrilhng,  part  of  the  service  folh)wed  the  reading  of 
the  Law.  Moses  had  drawn  up  an  inventory  of  bless- 
ings which  should  come  upon  the  people  if  tliev  kept 
tlie  law  ;  and  twice  as  many  curses,  of  extraoixlinary 
variety  and  bitterness,  if  tbev  were  unfaithful  to  the 
Law.  As  each  blessing  was  promised,  all  the  people 
on  (Terizim  shouted  a  rbeerful  Amen  !  To  the  curses, 
a  sullen  Amk\!  was  eehoerl  Ijuek  from  EbnL  ThiLs  the 
mountains  cried  one  to  the  other,  like  the  sound  of 
luany  waters,  in  thuuih^rs  of  cui^^es  and  of  bh^ssings. 

For  w  long  time  Sbechem  served  as  a  kind  of  cajiital ; 
and  even  after  Jerusalem  had  liecome  the  chief  and 
roval  citv,  coronations  took  phux'  at  Shechem,  as  if  it 
had  a  relation  to  tlie  nation's  histor}'  which  gave  it 
peculiar  sanctity. 

Samaria  was  inhal>ited  in  the  time  of  Clirist  by  the 
descendants  of  heathen  nations,  sent  thither  by  the 
king  of  Babylon  to  replace  the  Jews,  of  whom  the  land 
had  been  stri|)ped  Ijare  by  Shalmaueser,  B.  C.  721. 
They  had,  however,  endeavored  to  tnhipt  the  Jewish 
worship  without  entirely  relinquishing  idohitry.  Being 
repelled  by  the  Jews  from  all  participation  in  the 
building  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  tlu\y  liad  buih  a 
temple  of  their  own  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  claimed 
far  it  a  nanctity  even  greater  tlian  tliat  of  Jerusalem. 
The  enmity  between  the  Jew  and  the  Samaritan  rose 
to  such  a  pitch  that  they  refuserl  all  intercourse  with 
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each  other.  Tlie  education  of  the  Jew  made  him  a 
very  determined  hater,  and  every  patriotic  impulse 
and  the  whole  fervor  of  liis  religious  feehng  quickened 
and  intensified  the  hatred  and  contempt  with  which 
he  looked  upon  a  mongrel  race  who  practised  idola- 
trj%  the  greatest  crime  kno\\^i  to  the  Jew^  under  the 
pretence  of  a  rival  worship  of  Jehovah.  There  Is  no 
passion  so  strong  in  human  nature  as  an  educated 
religious  hatred.  It  was  this  national  Jibliorrenee  that 
gave  such  audacity  to  the  parable  of  tlie  Good  Sa- 
maritan, uttered  by  om^  Lord,  and  that  marks  the 
interview  at  JacoVs  well. 

There  is  no  means  of  determining  with  exac^tness 
at  what  time  of  the  year  Christ  passed  tlirough  Sama- 
ria, jmd  consequently  scholars  fix  the  time  all  along 
from  November  to  March.  We  incline  U)  tbe  opinion 
thiit  it  was  not  far  from  December.  Wit  It  his  few 
disci])les,  Jesus  came  from  the  mountiun  of  Ephraim 
into  the  plain  of  Shechem,  and  of  course  ajjproached 
the  passage  between  Geriziin  and  Ebal  at  its  eastern 
end.  Robinson  says  that  Jacob's  well  is  *'on  the  end 
of  a  low  spur  or  swell  running  out  from  the  north- 
cjistern  base  of  Oerizini,  and  is  still  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  below."  The  whole 
region  around  is  ahve  with  natin^al  springs.  Seventy 
distinct  fountains  have  been  counted,  some  of  them 
gusliing  with  such  force  and  abundance,  that,  after 
sup]dying  many  houses  and  gardens,  the  waste  wat>er 
is  still  sufticient   to  turn  small  mills. 

This  very  afamdance  of  springs  has  given  rise  to 
the  doubting  question,  Why  should  Jacob  dig  a  well 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  depth  of  eigbty-five  feet 
through  solid    rock,   fijr   the  sake  of  obtaining  water, 
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when  already  water  bubbled  up  in  extraordinary 
abundance  on  every  nide  ?  Tlie  reason  doubtless  wa«, 
that  these  natural  fountains  were  already  io  posses- 
sion of  the  native  population,  who  would  be  jealous  of 
a  fru^eigner  whose  vast  herds  and  tioeks,  and  whose 
household  servants  nnd  trained  bands,  indicated  a 
power  and  prosperity  which  they  did  not  altogether 
enjoy*  In  tliat  land  a  well-spring  was  a  vaUiable  pri- 
vate property,  held  by  families  and  tribes  very  much 
OB  coal  and  iron  mines  and  water-powers  are,  in  our 
day,  owned  by  companies.  Besides,  in  the  watering 
of  Jacob's  great  Hocks  there  would  be  pecidiar  danger 
of  quarrels  and  conflicts  with  native  lierdsmen.  It 
was  like  Jacob  — a  pacific  and  sagacious  nu^nager, 
better  fitted  for  keeping  out  of  danger  than  for  the 
display  of  courage  and  the  love  of  fighting — ^to  pro- 
vide a  well  of  his  own,  and  thus  to  secure  at  the  same 
time  peace  with  his  neighbors  and  personal  indepen- 
dence- This  well  is  among  the  few  memorials  of  the 
patrian^hal  period  about  which  tradition  is  hardly  sus- 
pected of  lying.  It  is  safe  to  accept  it  as  a  gift  to 
posterity  from  the  very  hands  of  the  most  politic  and 
worldly-wise  of  all  the  Jewish  pntriarchs.  Around  it 
his  own  flocks  have  flourished.  He  has  himself  stood 
at  evening  to  see  the  eager  herd^  rushing  to  the  stone 
troughs  to  slake  their  thirst  In  that  burning  land 
thirst  was  a  tonnent,  and  it.s  relief  a  great  luxury. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  of  the  lower  sensations  of  enjoy- 
ment kno\^Ti  to  nuui  that  equal  the  cup  of  cold  water 
in  the  hour  of  thirst  And  he  is  not  fit  for  pastoral 
life  who  does  not  take  pleasure  in  watching  animals 
drink.  We  may  be  sure  that  Jacob  often  stood  by  the 
watering- troughs  to  direct  the  orderly  administration 
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of  things,  and  to  wateh  the  scene  with  quiet  satiHfac- 
tioii.  Eagerly  the  cattle  plunge  their  muzzles  deep  in 
the  water.  They  lift  their  heads  for  breath,  the  drops 
falling  back  to  the  trough,  liai^hing  in  the  evening 
light  like  opals.  They  drink  again.  They  toss  the 
water  now  with  their  lips  in  play.  They  draw  large 
drauglit^  and  stand  long  without  swallowing,  as  if  t(j 
coo!  their  throats,  and  slowly  turn  away,  now  full 
satisfied,  to  couch  down,  with  Iong-<lra\vii  breatli,  and 
rest  for  the  night.  It  were  well  for  us  if  these  simple 
rural  tastes  could  supplant  the  feverish  pleaj^ures  of 
initiniely  hours  in  crowded  towns,  where  less  of  nature 
and  more  of  man  woilc  corruption  of  taste  and  of 
morals* 

We  love  to  think  of  this  old  well  and  its  long  work 
of  mercy.  Through  hundreds  and  through  thousands 
of  years  at  its  brink  have  stood  old  men,  little  children, 
weary  pilgrims,  fair  maidens,  grim  warriors,  stately 
sheiks,  dusty  travellers, —  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West.  It  gave  forth  it^  wat-er  to 
the  good  and  bad  alike.  It  not  improlinbly  crowned 
it,H  beneficence  by  furnishing  to  the  jirophet  the  sug- 
gestion of  *'  wells  of  salvation,"  which  in  time  were 
transferred  to  the  ideal  city,  the  great  overhanging 
Home  of  mankind  ;  and  the  message  of  God  in  the 
Revelation  closes  with  the  voice  of  one  crying  to 
the  whole  earth,  for  all  time,  ''  And  the  Spirit  and 
the  bride  say,,  Come.  And  let  him  tliat  hearetli  say. 
Come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  who- 
soever will,  let  liim  take  the  wat^r  of  life  freely.** 

On  the  route  which  Jesus  had  chosen  from  JudaDa  to 
Galilee  ''  he  must  needs  pans  through  8amaria.'*  It 
was  the  shortest  and  easiest  road.     Yet  such  was  the 
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animosity  of  Jews  towards  Samaritans  that  for  the  mo8t 
part  the  Jew*s  preferred  the  circuitous  road  through 
Pertea,  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  December  sun  was 
not  so  fervid  a.s  to  forbid  travelling  through  the  whole 
day.  It  was  about  noon  when  Jesus  came  to  Jacobus 
well  There  was  a  stone  platform  about  it,  and  doubt- 
less other  provision  wxm  made  for  the  comfort  of  trav- 
eller??.    Here  Jesus  rested  while  his  disciples  went  on 

*to  Sychiir  to  buy  food.  The  town  of  Shechein,  Hkc 
\\s  modern  successor  Nablous^  was  two  miles  Irom  the 
well,  and  Sychar  was  probably  the  name  for  a  neigh- 
borhood attached  to  Shechem,  but  much  nearer  to  the 
well  Every  considenible  phice  will  be  found  to  have 
nicknames  for  such  outlying  settlenient-s^  and  Sychar 

I  was  prohahly  such  a  one. 

Jesus  had  not  been  long  there  before  a  Samaritan 
woman  appruacluMl  to  draw  water,  and  was  surprised 
that  a  stranger,  and  he  a  Jew,  should  say  to  her, 
**Give  me  to  drink"  Although  an  easy,  good-natured 
creature,  and  too  fond  of  society,  no  one  should  say  that 
she  had  not  shown  a  proper  spirit  hi  standing  up  for 
the  right  of  all  Samaritans  to  hate  Jews  !  '^^  How  is  it 
that  thou,  iieiug  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me,  who  am  a 
woman  of  Samaria  ?  *' 

Christ  was  conscious  of  the  contrast  in  himself 
between  appearance  and  reality.  He  felt  the  Divine 
liatum  within,  yet  to  the  eye  there  was  no  divinity. 
The  woiuaifs  lejdy  touched  that  consciousness  of  liis 
real  superior  existence,  *^  If  thou  knewest  the  gil\  of 
God,  and  who  it  is  that  saitli  to  thee.  Give  me  to  drink, 
thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  him,  aud  he  would  have 
given  thee  living  water." 

We  see  in  this  conversation  again  the  very  same 
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Bubtile  plaj  of  thought  between  the  material  and  ite 
spiritual  couuterpiirt  which  was  shown  in  the  conversa- 
tions with  Niioflennis  and  with  the  questioners  in  the 
Temple.  Je^sus  seemn  like  one  who  thought  on  two 
difieVent  planen.  He  recognized  the  qualities  and  the 
substance  of  this  world  as  they  appeared  to  his  follow- 
ers, wliile  their  out^iome  and  value  and  meaning  iu 
the  spiritual  life  was  his  real  and  inner  inteq>retation 
of  them.  This  doubleness  we  often  see  in  parent^  or 
in  benevolent  teachers  of  children,  who  go  along  with 
the  child's  understnndiug,  and  yet  perceive  that  things 
are  not  as  the  child  thinks  them  to  be,  and  their  con- 
sciousness plays  back  and  forth  between  the  child's 
imperfect  sense  of  truth  and  their  own  truer  judgment 
of  reality. 

Jesus  seemed  to  the  woman  to  be  talking  about  real 
water.  The  term  ''living  water'*  has  not  necessjirily  a 
spiritual  siguilicimce.  Living  water  was  perhaps  to 
her  ears  spring-water,  for  nothing  seems  more  alive 
than  running  water;  and  her  mind  was  divided  be- 
tween respect  and  curiosity.  At  any  rate,  she  now 
bethinks  herself  of  his  title,  and  calls  him  Master,  or, 
as  in  the  English  version,  Sir.  *^  Sir,  tliou  liast  noth- 
ing to  draw  with,  and  tlie  well  is  deep  :  from  whence 
then  hast  thou  that  living  water  ?*'  And  then  look- 
ing upon  the  traveller,  and  in  her  mind  contrasting 
his  helpless  ap])earanee  with  the  grand  ideas  enter- 
tained by  her  people  of  the  old  patriarch  Jacob,  she 
adds,  with  a  spice  of  humor,  ''  Art  thou  greater  than 
our  father  Jacob,  which  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank 
thereof  himself,  and  his  chilrlreu,  and  his  cattle?" 
Without  doubt,  she  regarded  this  answer  a^  pecu- 
liarly elTective  from  a  Samaritan  to  a  Jiw,  inasmuch 
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she  had  given  hira  to  understand,  Jew  as  he  was, 
that  Jacob  was  also  the  Samaritan's  father,  and  that 
the  detested  Samaritan  owned  the  patriarch*8  very 
well,  ^o  that  thirMsty  Jews  were  obliged  to  come  beg- 
ging a  drink  of  the  very  people  whom  tliey  despiised 
as  outcasts  from  Israel  and  out  of  covenant  with  God. 
If  such  was  her  feeling,  the  reply  of  Jesm?  put  it  all 
away,  and  brought  her  to  a  diflerent  mind.  Without 
noticing  her  implied  taunts,  and  now  beginning  to  let 
her  see  that  he  was  not  talking  of  the  water  in  Ja- 
cob's well,  hut  of  some  other,  —  what  other  she  coidd 
not  imagine,  —  he  said  :  ''  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this 
water  shall  thirst  again  :  but  who-soever  drinketh  of 
the  water  that  1  shall  give  him  shall  never  tliirst ;  but 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  everiasting  life/' 

Aa  the  body  thirsts,  and  is  contented  with  water,  so 
there  is  for  unanswered  yearning,  lor  unsatisfied  desires, 
for  all  that  restlessness  and  erasing  of  feeling,  for  the 
thii^st  of  the  soul,  a  living  water  which  shall  quiet  them ; 
not  as  water  quiets  the  body,  that  thirsts  again  in  an 
hour,  but  with  an  abiding  and  eternal  satisfaction.  This 
is  indeed  that  ^*gift  of  God"  which,  had  she  known, 
would  have  made  her  suppliant  to  him.  Even  yet 
how  few  know  it !  How  few  among  Christian  believers 
have  entei'ed  into  that  rest  of  soid.  that  trust  and  love, 
which  come  from  tbe  Divine  Spirit,  and  which,  when 
once  the  Holy  Spirit  has  fully  sliineil  and  brought 
smnuier  to  tlie  soul,  will  never  depart  from  it^  but  will 
be  an  etei'ual  joy ! 

None  of  all  tlils.  however,  did  she  understand.  Per- 
haps, wliile  Clirist  wns  speaking,  she  revolved  in  her 
mind  the  convenience  uf  the  new  sort  of  water  which 
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this  man  spoke  of,  and  what  a  treasure  it  would 
be  if,  when  the  summer  came  on,  she  need  not 
trudge  wearily  to  this  well  At  anj  rate,  she  seems  to 
have  replied  in  a  bu«ine:^s-like  spirit:  'SSir,  give  me 
this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to 
draw.**  There  are  many  like  her,  who  would  be  glad 
of  such  a  Divine  gift  of  religion  as  should  take 
away  all  labor  and  trouble  of  Christian  life,  "That  I 
couie  not  hither  to  draw "  is  the  desire  t>f  thousands 
who  want  the  results  of  right  living  without  the 
trouble  of  living  aright. 

But  it  was  time  to  bring  home  the  tnith  to  he 
conscience,  instead  of  discussing  tliemes  wliicli  tliis 
poor  pleasure-loving  creature  could  understand  even 
less  than  Nicodemus.  As  if  he  were  about  to  connily 
with  licr  request  for  this  gift  of  living  water,  (by 
which  very  likely  she  understood  that  he  would  dis- 
cover to  her  a  new  and  near  spring,  bubbling  up 
close  at  hand  near  her  dwelling,)  lie  says  to  her 
pointedly,  "  Go,  call  thy  husband/'  There  must  have 
been  in  the  tone  and  manner  something  which  startled 
her ;  for  evidently  this  adroit  woruan  was,  for  the 
moment,  thrown  olF  her  guard.  Instead  of  waiving 
the  demandj  or  seeming  to  evade  it,  she  with  some 
sense  of  shame  hastily  replied,  ''  I  have  no  liusband," 
Like  an  arrow  well  aimed  fnuu  a  strong  bow  the 
words  of  Jesus  struck  home  to  her  conscieuce.  *'Thou 
htist  well  said,  1  liave  nt»  husband:  lor  thou  hast  had 
five  liusbands ;  and  he  whom  thou  now  hast* is  not  thy 
husband  :  in  tliat  saidst  thou  truly." 

It  was  but  a  second  of  confusion.  Tlie  woman 
was  of  nindile  thought,  and  had  been  practised  in 
quick  ways.     There  is  great  diplomacy  in  her  recog- 
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nizing  the  truth  of  the  allegation  in  a  way  of  compli- 
ment to  this  stranger,  rather  than  of  whaine  to  her- 
self: **  Sir,  I  perceive  that  tboii  art  a  prophet/*  And 
then,  with  Hueiit  dexterity,  she  eludes  tlie  personal 
topic  and  glides  into  the  stock  arginneut  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Snuiaritan.  Nor  can  we  help  noticing  the 
consiuinnate  tact  with  which  she  managed  her  ease, 
**0m'  fiithei'S  worshipped  in  this  mountain/'  And  there, 
right  before  them,  rose  Mount  (lerizim,  its  temple  blaz- 
ing in  the  midday  sun,  and  beginuing  akeadj  to  cast 
it«  shadows  somewhat  toward  the  east  The  argument, 
too,  of  ''our  fathei-s"  has  always  proved  strong,  Opin- 
ions, like  electricity,  are  supposed  to  descend  more 
safely  along  an  unbroken  chain.  Ttiat  which  "*  our  fa- 
thers ''  or  our  ancestors  believed  is  apt  to  seem  neces- 
sarily tme  ;  and  the  longer  the  roots  of  any  belief,  the 
more  flourishing,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  it*?  top.  "  Our 
fathers  worsliip|)ed  in  this  mountain,  and  ye  say  that 
in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to  wor- 
ship/* This  wns  the  bone  of  contention.  Worship  had 
ceased  to  be  tlie  offering  of  the  heart,  and  had  become 
a  superstition  of  places  and  exteraal  methods. 

The  reply  of  Jesus  is  striking  in  its  appeal  to  her 
for  credence  ;  '^  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  com- 
eth,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet 
at  Jerusalem,  woi'ship  the  Father."  This  answer  was 
not  m  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  which  was 
the  parent  of  scepticism  ;  nor  in  the  Oriental  spirit^ 
which  was  full  of  supei^stition  ;  nor  in  the  lioman  spirit^ 
which  was  essentially  worldly  and  unreligious ;  and  far 
less  did  it  breathe  the  contemporary  Jewish  spirit, 
whether  of  Pharisee  or  of  Sadducee.  It  expresses 
the  renunciation  of  the  senses  in  worship.     It  throws 
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back  upon  the  heart  and  eoal  of  every  one,  whoever 
he  may  be,  wherever  he  nia^*  be,  the  whole  office  of 
worship.  It  is  the  first  gleam  of  the  new  morning. 
No  longer  in  this  ne^  alone,  or  in  that^  shall  religion 
be  looked  for,  but,  escaping  from  its  shell,  heard  in 
all  the  earth,  in  notes  the  same  in  even^  language, 
flying  unrestrained  and  free,  the  whole  heavens  shall 
be  it«  Hphere  and  the  whole  earth  it8  home. 

But^  for  a  moment  re,<traimng  these  imperial  %new8, 
Jesus  declares  that  in  so  far  as  the  truth  taught  at 
Mount  Zion  is  to  be  compared  with  that  at  Gerixim, 
Jerusalem  is  nearer  the  truth  of  God  than  Shechem. 
**Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what:  we  know  what  we 
worship ;  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.**  He  thus 
autijenticates  the  religion  of  the  old  dispensation,  iden- 
tifies himself  with  the  Jews  as  distinguished  from  the 
Samaritans,  and  witnesses  to  the  essential  truth  of 
their  views  of  God  and  of  Di\nne  government.  Re- 
suming again  the  theme  of  religion  set  tree  from  all 
external  constraints  and  all  superstitions  of  place  and 
method,  he  adds :  "  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is, 
when  the  true  worshippers  shall  woi-ship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  :  for  the  Fnther  seeketh  such 
to  woi^liip  liim.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  wor- 
ship him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
Henceforth  religion  shall  he  pei'sonal,  not  official. 

Sobered  by  the  impressive  manner  of  Jesus,  and 
havinf^  an  indistinct  feeling  ot  a  great  truth  in  his 
teaching,  tlie  woman  waives  the  dispute,  and,  catch- 
ing at  liis  repeated  allusion  to  the  new  coining  future, 
safely  closes  her  part  in  saying,  "  I  know  that  Mes- 
sias  cuineth,  whlcii  is  called  Christ :  when  he  is  come, 
he  will   tell  us   all    things.     Jesus  eiaith   unto  her,  I 
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that  speak  unto  thee  ara  he/'  But  jiust  then  came 
the  clLscipleSj  and  we  have  never  ceased  to  wish  that 
they  had  stayed  away  a  little  k>ngei%  for  the  conver- 
sation had  reached  a  point  at  which  one  is  breathless 
for  the  next  sentence*  The  disciples  were  curious 
and  surprised  to  find  their  Ma^ster  thus  engaged,  and 
would  have  a-sked  inquisitively  what  he  was  talking 
about;  hut  there  was  something  in  his  manner  which 
checked  familiarity.  ^No  man  said,  Why  talkest  thou 
with  her?^' 

Whether  Jesus  received  at  the  hands  of  the  woman 
the  coveted  draught  of  water,  we  kuow  not.  Carried 
away  by  the  thoughts  of  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth,  in  the  glorious  elHux  of  the  spirit  of  life 
and  liberty  lie  may  have  forgotten  his  bodily  thirst. 

It  is  certain  that  the  excitement  of  his  soul  so 
wrought  upon  his  body  as  to  take  away  his  desire  for 
food,  for,  when  his  disciples  urged  him  to  eat,  his 
enigmatical  reply  was,  '*  1  have  uu^at  to  eat  that  ye 
know  not  of."  And  they,  in  their  simplicity,  asked 
whether  any  one  had  brought  food  to  him.  Then 
he  declared  that  not  bread,  but  work,  was  his  food. 
He  feh  the  power  i>f  the  Spirit.  His  own  spirit  was 
kindled,  ami  streamed  forth  toward  the  held  of 
labor,  which  was  ripe  and  waiting  for  the  sickle  of  the 
truth.  Tlie  vale  of  Shecbein  was  femous  for  its  grain- 
fields.  Tlicy  stretched  out  before  bis  eye  in  the  ten- 
der green  of  their  first  spix>uting.  Seizing  the  scene 
before  bim^  as  he  was  wont  to  do  for  figure,  parable, 
or  theme,  he  siiid,  "  Say  not  ye,  There  are  yet  four 
months,  and  then  cometh  hai'vest?  behold,  I  say  unto 
you.  Lift,  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields ;  for 
they  are  white  already  tu  harvest*' 
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Thus,  while  his  wonl^  seemed  to  hold  on  to  the 
visible  field  of  young  gram,  his  meanhig  had  really 
glanced  off  to  the  tranacendeot  field  of  moral  life. 
We  saw  tlie  same  metliorl  in  liis  rejily  to  the  scribes 
in  the  Temple,  and  we  shall  find  it  a  peculiarity  of 
his  genius,  which  appears  in  all  the  Gospels,  but  which 
Jolm  alone  seems  to  have  reproduced  fidly, 

Tlie  woman  was  protbundly  tiffected  by  the  surpris- 
ing interview.  She  hastened  back  to  lier  friends, 
not  to  boa,st  a  triumph,  but  to  call  them  out  to  see 
a  man  '*  that  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did/' 
There  are  certain  experiences  which  stand  lor  the 
whole  of  one's  life.  It  may  be  a  great  love,  or  a 
great  defeat  and  mortification,  or  a  great  crime,  or 
a  measureless  sorrow,  or  a  joy  lost  irrecoverably ; 
whatever  it  may  be,  there  are  experiences  which 
epitomize  our  whole  life^  and  represent  to  our  mem- 
ory the  very  substance  of  life,  everything  besides 
being  incidental  and  accessory.  And  he  that  touches 
that  hidden  life  seems  to  have  revealed  everything. 
This  woman's  domestic  career  had  been  such  as  to 
show  the  cliaunel  in  which  her  nature  ran.  A  single 
sentence  told  her  that  the  stranger  knew  her  spirit. 
and  disi>osition.  It  was  not  his  words  alone,  but 
with  them  there  was  a  judiciiil  solemnity,  a  piercing 
eye  that  seemed  to  her  to  search  her  very  soul,  a  man- 
ner which  showed  that  he  sorrowed  for  her,  while  he 
was  exposing  her  career.  And  yet  slie  had  lived  un- 
absished  and  content  with  herself.  The  whole  narrative 
shows  a  woman  not  utterly  sunk  in  evil,  careful  yet 
of  appearances,  —  a  woman  quick  of  thought,  fertile 
in  expedient,  and  possessed  of  much  natural  force, — 
just  such  a.  one  as  might  have   had  five  husbands. 
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Love  had  not  taught  her  delicacy  or  purity.  One 
does  not  think  pleasantly  of  five  successive  mar- 
riages, and  is  not  surprised  that  her  last  choice  had 
not  even  tfie  pretence  of  marriage.  Yet  this  shrewd 
but  pleasure-loving  woman  couLl  not  refrain  among 
her  townspeople  from  crying  out,  "  Is  not  this  the 
Christ?'*  Thereupon  the  citizens  rushed  out  "and 
came  unto  him  *' ;  they  surrounded  him  with  entrea- 
ties —  he  too  a  Jew,  and  they  Siunaritans  !  —  that,  he 
would  come  home  witli  them  and  tarry-  For  two  days 
he  stayed  wnth  them.  His  works  and  his  discourses 
are  not  recorded.  The  effects  of  tliem,  however, 
are  :  many  believed  ;  many  whose  curiosity  liad  been 
existed  by  the  enthusijisiu  of  the  w^oinan  exchiuiged 
curiosity  for  a  moral  conviction  that  this  wiis  indeed 
the  Christ,  the  &iviour  of  the  worhl. 

We  thus  behold  Jesus  at  the  beginning  of  his  more 
open  ministry  setting  liimself  against  the  seculariza- 
tion of  the  Temple  and  the  superficial  morality  of  the 
Pharisee,  turning  his  back  upon  Jerusalem,  and  with 
it  upon  the  strongest  national  passion,  namely,  the 
sense  of  superlative  Jewish  excellence,  and  the  bitter 
hatred  of  Gentiles,  and,  above  all  other  (lentik'S,  of 
the  Sauuiritans.  Patriotism  among  the  Jews  had  lost 
all  kincllinessj  and  was  made  up  of  intense  conceit  and 
hatred.  To  resist  this  spirit,  according  to  all  worldly 
calculations,  was  to  subject  himself  and  his  cause,  in 
tlie  very  beginning,  to  overwhelming  obloij uy.  Of 
this  Jesus  could  not  have  been  ignorant.  He  neciled 
no  experience  to  teach  him  that  his  couutr;^nnen,  by 
a  vicious  interpretatiun  of  their  iScriptures,  and  by 
their  peculiar  sufleiMugs  in  captivity  and  imder  the 
yoke  at  home,  had  cunie  t^  regard  a  nuihgn  antl  bitter 
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hatred  of  all  Gentiles  not  only  a^  compatible  with 
religion,  but  as  the  critical  exercise  of  it,  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  innermost  spirit.  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy/' 

Even  cotnnioii  pruiience^  the  simple  instinct  of  safe- 
ty,  would  have  inclined  a  mere  man  to  avoid  offending, 
at  any  rate  on  the  threshold,  tlie  strongest  impulses  of 
the  most  religious  portitin  of  his  people,  especially  when 
it  needed  only  that  he  sliould  fake  the  right-hand 
road  and  go  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  or  through 
Peram  to  Galilee,  instead  of  going  through  Samaria. 
But  he  chose  to  go  through  Samaria.  When  a  woman 
doubly  abhorrent  to  the  precisionists  —  both  as  a  Sa- 
maritan and  as  one  of  loose  morals  —  drew  near  him, 
he  asked  the  boon  of  water,  and  thus  gave  her  leave  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  him,  and  treated  her,  not 
as  a  sinner,  but  as  a  human  being,  all  the  more  needy 
because  she  wn^  culpable  ;  he  sent  his  disciples  to  buy 
food  at  a  Samaritan  town,  though  ^'  the  Jews  have  no 
deuliugs  with  the  Samaritans";  and  finally,  though 
right  from  Jerusalem  and  from  the  Temple,  to  the 
horror  of  every  right-minded  Pharisee  he  accepted 
the  hospitality  of  the  Samaritans,  slept,  under  their 
roofsj  ate  at  their  tables,  taught  in  their  streets,  and 
altogether  treated  tliem  as  if  they  were  as  good  aa 
Jews  I 

Here,  then,  "  the  middle  %vall  of  partition  "  began  to 
be  broken  down.  In  the  Temple^  between  the  Court 
of  the  Gentiles  and  the  next  inner  court  described  in 
our  last  chapter,  was  a  marble  screen  or  curiously 
carved  fence,  some  two  feet  high,  beyond  wliich  no 
Gentile  could  venture.  Had  a  Samaritan  put  his  foot 
inside  of  that ''  wall  of  partition  **  he  would  have  been 
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whirled  away  in  a  fiiry  of  rage,  and  atoned  to  death  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  But  Jesus  was  treading 
down  that  partition  wall.  He  that  was  himself  the 
BpiritLial  connterpart  of  the  Temple  was  admitting 
Samaritans  within  the  pale  of  Divine  sympathy  and 
love. 

This  visit  in  Samaria  is  of  smgidar  importance,  at 
the  opening  of  Christ's  ministry,  in  two  respects  :  first, 
as  a  deliberate  repudiation  and  rebuke  of  the  exchi- 
sivene.ss  of  the  Jewish  Church ;  and  secondl>%  and 
even  more  signilicantly,  as  to  the  humane  manner 
f>f  his  treatment  of  a  sinning  woman.  He  knew 
her  tainted  hfe.  He  knew  that  the  whole  world 
j^miles  upon  the  act  of  degrading  a  woman,  and  that 
the  whole  world  puts  the  double  sin  upon  her  alone, 
hardly  esteeming  her  paramour  guilty  at  all,  but 
t  umiting  her  sin  utterly  unforgivable.  He  who  after- 
wards said,  ^'  The  publicans  and  harlot.s  shidl  go  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  before  you,"  here  made  it  mani- 
iest  tliat  sin  does  not  remove  the  sinner  from  Divine 
spnpathy  and  love.  Christ  treated  not  this  care- 
less, shrewd,  dexterous  woman  of  the  world  with 
scorn  or  bitter  rebuke.  He  made  himsidf  her  com- 
panion. That  which  was  Divine  in  him  had  fellowship 
with  that  which  was  human  in  lier.  His  soul  went  out 
to  her,  not  as  a  fire  to  consume,  but  as  a  purifying 
Same.  This  experience  was  a  fit  prekide  to  his  now 
opening  public  life.  It  was  the  ivxt  from  which  flowed 
two  distinguishing  elements  of  his  ministry,  —  .sym- 
pathy lor  mankind,  and  the  tenderest  compassion  for 
those  wlio  have  sinned  and  stumbled.  It  revealed 
God's  heart,  sent  the  prophetic  beam  of  reconciliation 
to  each  soul^  and  was  the  promise  of  that  one  family  in 
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Christ  Jesus  tliat  was  to  comprise  every  nation  and 
people  on  the  globe. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  narrative,  that  it  is  not  i 
probable  that  JesiLs  would  have  gone  into  such  profountl 
discoiu-He  with  a  woman,  a  stranger,  not  capable  of  un- 
derstiinding  his  nieanmg,  and  wholly  unworthy,  in  any 
point  of  view,  of  receiving  such   attention.      It  cer- 
tainly is  not  probable,  if  w^e  rem^on  acconHng  to  the 
common  tendencies  of  human  nature.      Men   reserve 
their  fine  speeches  for  fine  men,  aufl  their  philosophy 
for  philosophers.     Had  the  mission  of  Christ  followed 
human  notions,  it  would  have  diflered  in  every  partic- 
ular IVoni  its  real  history.     But  certainly  this  elevated 
doctrine  delivered  to  the  light-living  woman  of  Sama- 
ria is  in  strict  analogy  with  the  otlier  acts  of  Jesus. 
Modern  critics  are  not  the  first  to  make  sucli  objections 
to  his  career.     His  contemponiries  reproached  him  for 
this  very  thing;  namely,  consorting  with  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  he  made  the  noble  reply,  '*  I  came  not  to 
call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance/'     If  to 
any  this  fimiliarity  seems   discordant  and  repulsive, 
they  have  occasion  to  look  well  to  their  own  hearts. 
Such  a  course  wouhl  be  apt  to  ollend  pride  and  spirit- 
ual conceit;  it  could  not  but  harmonize  with  a  s|)irit 
of  pure  benevolence. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  these  two  convei-satioos 
of  Jeeus,  that  with  Nicodemus  and  that  with  the  name- 
less  woman  of  Samaria.  Nicodemus  was  a  man  of 
rank  and  consideration ;  the  woman  was  of  the  lower 
order  of  an  outcast  people.  He  was  cultivated,  refleo- 
tive,  and  eminently  moral ;  she  was  ignorant,  unspirit^ 
ual,  and  unvirtuuus.  Far  apart  as  they  were  in  all 
exteiiud  prx>prieties,  both  of  them  had  been  caught  in 
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the  snare  of  selfishness.  He  had  built  up  a  life  for 
himself,  and  she  for  herself  He  was  selfish  through 
his  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  and  she  through  her 
senses  and  passions.  Outwardly  they  were  far  apart; 
as  a  meniber  of  society  she  fell  sadly  below  him  ;  but 
m  the  sight  of  CJod  Ixith  were  alike  sinful.  It  was 
not  needful  to  argue  this  with  her;  conscience  already 
condemned  her.  But  to  Nicodemus  it  was  necessary 
to  say,  **  Ye  nuist  be  born  again."  He  was  prohaldy 
more  suii>rised  at  the  truth  when  lie  undei^tuod  its 
spiritual  meaning  than  when  he  stundded  at  it  as  a 
physiological  piH>{>osition.  There  is  I>ut  one  message 
to  the  high  and  to  the  low.  All  are  crude,  undevel- 
oped, sinfuh  Only  by  the  spirit  of  Vhh\  can  any  one 
rise  to  that  true  Ui'e,  whose  fruit  is  truth  and  purity, 
joy  and  peace. 

We  are  not  to  claim  originality  for  the  truths  dis- 
closed in  the  discoui^ie  at  the  well  The  Hpirituality  of 
God,  the  i)ict  tliat  religion  is  an  aflbctiun  of  the  soul^ 
and  not  a  routine  of  actiuUj — that  CJod  is  a  universsil 
God,  the  same  everywhere,  accessible  to  all  of  every 
nation  without  other  labor  than  that  of  lifting  up  pure 
thoughts  to  him,  and  that  he  dwells  in  heaven  yet  is 
present  everywhere,  so  that  no  one  need  seek  him  on 
the  high  mountain,  nor  in  any  special  temple,  but  may 
(ind  him  near*  in  their  very  hearths, —  this  was  taught  by 
all  the  ijrophets,  — ^  by  Samuel  as  really  as  by  Isaiah, 
by  Moses  as  clearly  as  by  his  successors. 

But  the  knowledge  wa.s  practically  lost  If  the 
clearer  nuntls  of  a  few  discerned  it,  yet  it  was  to  the 
many  indistinct,  being  veiled,  and  even  buried,  by 
the  ritual,  the  priestly  otticcs,  and  tlie  superstitious 
aanctity  given  to  temples  and  altars.     Men  felt  tliat 
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in  some  mysterious  way  they  derived  a  fitness  to 
approaeli  God  hy  what  the  altar,  the  priest,  or  the 
infioences  of  the  sacred  pkce  did  for  them.  That  a 
holy  Ood  demanded  [purity  in  those  w^ho  approached 
him,  they  knew  ;  but  they  did  not  realize  tliat  he  him- 
self purified  by  his  very  presence  tliose  w  ho  came  to 
him. 

The  filial  relationship  of  every  human  heart  to  God 
did  not  enter  the  moral  consciousness  of  men  until 
they  learned  it  in  Jesus  Christ  In  hiui  every  man 
became  a  priest^  his  heart  an  altiir,  and  his  love  and 
obedience  the  only  oflFerings  required.  Men  were 
loosed  from  the  ministration  of  ordinances,  of  rituals, 
of  days,  moons,  aud  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  a 
gorgeous  and  laborious  extei'nal  system,  autl  hence- 
forth the  poor,  the  untaught,  the  sinful,  had  a  Oud 
near  at  hand  and  easy  of  access.  He  was  no  longer 
io  be  regarded  as  a  monarch,  but  as  a  Father.  No 
longer  was  it  to  be  taught  that  he  reigned  to  levy 
exactions,  but  to  pour  boundless  treasure  out  of  his 
own  heart  upon  the  needy.  God  sought  those  who 
before  sought  him.  The  priest  stood  no  nearer  to  God 
thiin  the  humblest  peasant.  God  was  as  near  to  the 
Magdalen  as  to  the  \^irgin  Mary.  He  was  presented 
to  the  heart  and  imagination  as  the  great  Helper. 

The  qualification  for  approach  to  him  w^ae  suuply 
NEED.      They   stood    nearest    to   Divine    mercy    that 


needed  most 
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EARLY  LABORS  IN  GALILEE. 


Bad  as  the  Samaritans  were  esteemed  to  he  by  the 
Je\v*%  they  excelled  the  people  of  Jerusuleni  both  in 
cordial  reception  of  the  trntli  and  in  hospitality.  There 
is  no  narrative  of  ChristV  wordn  or  actionis  during  the 
two  days  which  he  was  persuaded  to  tarry  in  Samaria^ 
but  some  idea  ina\'  be  formed  of  IiLs  teachings  from  the 
conversations  held  with  Nicodemus  and  with  the  Wo- 
man at  the  Well  The  lo8t  dii^cour^es  of  Jesus  were  far 
more  numeroiLs  than  thone  which  have  been  preserved, 
and  one  cannot  refrain  from  regret  that  so  mucli  in- 
imitable teaching  served  but  ttie  purpose  of  the  hour, 
and  passed  out  of  mind  without  an  authentic  memorial 

Leaving  Samaria,  he  bent  his  steps  toward  Oalilee 
as  toward  a  shelter.  AUhougli  it  was  like  drawing  near 
to  his  home,  yet  his  original  home,  Nazareth,  seems 
never  to  have  had  attnicdons  for  him,  or  to  have  de- 
served his  regard.  He  gave  a«  a  reason  for  not  return- 
ing there,  that  a  ''  projihet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own 
country/*  But  he  was  cordially  received  in  other  partis 
of  Galilee.  The  echo  of  his  doings  in  Jerusalem  had 
coiiu*  down  to  the  provinces.  Many  Jews  from  this 
regirrn  had  been  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  both  heard  1dm 
and  seen  his  works.  Wliat  was  probably  more  to  the 
purpose,  they  had  heard  the  opinions  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  Temple,  who,  though  in  watcliful  suspense,  were 
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hoping  that  he  might  prove  to  be  the  longed  for  Leader 
and  Deliverer.  The  tacit  approval  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  Jerusalem  would  go  far  with  the  devout 
provincial  Jew^s. 

Probably  attracted  by  the  cordiality  of  friends  in 
Cana,  where  he  had  wrought  his  first  miracle,  Jesus 
repaired  thither.  But  he  hiid  now  become  a  celebrity. 
It  was  known  in  all  the  region  that  he  had  returned 
from  JerusaleuK  And  liere  we  come  upon  one  of  those 
striking  scenes  of  wliich  we  shall  see  su  many  during 
his  career, —  pictures  they  seem,  riither  than  histo- 
ries. Out  of  the  uameless  crowd  some  striking  figure 
emergesj^ — a  ruler,  a  centurion,  a  miuiiac,  a  foreign 
woman.  Under  the  eye  of  Christ  these  personages 
glow  for  a  moment  with  intense  individuality,  and  then 
sink  back  into  obscurity.  No  history  precedes  them ; 
no  after  account  of  them  is  given.  Like  the  i>ictures 
which  the  magic  lantern  throws  upon  the  screen,  they 
seem  to  come  from  the  air  and  to  melt  again  into 
nothing ;  and  yet,  while  they  remain^  every  line  is 
distinct  and  every  color  intense. 

Such  a  picture  is  that  aflbrded  by  the  courtier  of 
Capernaum,  A  *'  nobleman ''  he  is  miscalled  in  the 
English  version ;  probably  he  was  oidy  a  hoiLse-officer 
under  Herod  Antipas,  but  with  some  pretensions  to 
influence.  In  common  with  others,  he  had  heard  of 
Jesus;  and,  as  rumor  ahvays  exaggerates,  he  doubtless 
supposed  that  the  new  prophet  had  performed  more 
cures  tluui  at  tluU  time  he  luid  tliine.  This  officer,  who 
would  at  other  times  have  listened  to  Jesus  only  as  a 
fiishionable  man  would  listen  to  a  wandering  magician, 
for  the  diversion  of  a  spare  momentj  had  a  son  lying 
at  the  point  of  death  with  a  fever,  —  that  plague  of 
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Cjipeniaiim,  Sorrow  makes  men  sincere,  and  anguish 
makes  them  earnest.  The  courtier  sought  out  this 
Jesus;  and  as  in  critical  danger  the  proudest  men  are 
suppliant  to  the  physician,  so  he  *'  besought  him  that 
he  would  come  down  and  heal  his  son.''  To  heal  that 
boy  was  easy ;  yet,  as  if  the  boon  were  far  too  small 
for  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  Jesus  purposed  not  only 
to  restore  the  chikl  to  liis  parent,  but  to  send  back  a 
more  excellent  father  to  tlie  chikL  And  so^  that  he 
might  awaken  his  better  nature  and  prepare  hiui  to 
receive  the  l)Oimty,  not  as  a  matter  of  coui^e  hut 
as  a  gift  of  God,  he  dealt  Avith  his  petitioner  as  fond 
parents  do  with  theh^  children,  when  they  excite  their 
eagerness  and  their  pleasure  by  holding  the  eoveted 
gift  above  their  reac*h,  and  cause  them  to  vibrate  be- 
tween desire  and  doubt.     "Except  ye  see  signs  and 


wonders. 


ye 


will  not  believe/' 


The  mere  thought  of  basing  his  boy  through  an  un- 
believing spirit  seemed  to  touch  the  fathers  very 
heart,  and  without  protestations  he  showed  his  faith 
by  bursting  out  into  an  agony  of  imperious  persuasion : 
**8ir,  come  down  ere  my  cliild  die  !" 

It  w^iis  enough.  The  fountain  wa«  stirred.  Jesus 
did  better  tlnui  he  was  asked.  Instead  of  going  to 
Capeniaum,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  his  spirit  darted 
healing  power,  and  he  disun'ssed  the  beheving  parent: 
**Go  thy  way;  thy  son  liveth/' 

That  the  father  believed  truly  is  plain  in  that  he 
accepted  tlie  word  without  a  diiubt,  aud  turned  horne- 
wanl  with  all  haste,  as  one  who  fears  no  evil.  It  was 
about  one  o'clock  when  the  conference  with  Christ 
took  place  ;  and  the  next  day  in  the  afterrioon,  as  he 
was  on  the  road,  his  servants  met  him  with   **Thy 
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son  liveth/'  and  upon  inquirj  tliey  informed  him  that 
"  yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left  him." 
ThiH  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  departed  in 
the  very  heat  and  glow  of  the  day,  as  well  as  at  the 
very  hour  when  Jesus  said,  '*  Thy  son  liveth."  From 
that  moment  the  courtier  became  a  belie\^ng  disciple, 
and  with  him  his  whole  househokl  Thus  the  passing 
sickness  of  one  is  blessed  to  the  spiritual  restoration 
of  a  whole  family.  Sorrows  are  often  precursors  of 
mercy.  Those  are  blessed  troubles  which  bring  Christ 
to  us.  But  for  that  boy's  deathly  sickness,  the  father 
might  have  missed  his  own  immortality.  By  it  he 
saved  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  Iiis  household,  and 
nut  only  recovered  his  son,  but  dwells  with  him  eter- 
nally. For  *'  himself  believed,  and  his  whole  house/* ^ 
But  the  time  must  come  when  Jesus  should  preach 
in  the  town  wlicre  his  childhood  and  much  of  his 
early  manhood  were  spent*  Not  long  after  this  act  of 
mercy  to  the  servant  of  Herod,  Jesus  came  to  Nazareth. 
On  the  Sablmth  he  entered  the  synagogue  familiar  to 
him  from  his  youth.  The  scene  which  took  place  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  this  period  of  his  his;- 

'  Many  cQTnmenUitors  have  !«uppo^ed  that  this  incident  h  the  same  as 
that  rernrfk'd  by  Matthew  and  Lijke.  (Matt.  viii.  5  -  IS  ;  Luke  vii.  1  -  10.) 
Btit  the  tliih'nMires  are  utterly  irrtHMjiieilMblL'-  In  one  ease  it  was  a  Roman 
ct'ntnrioti,  in  the  other  an  otBeer  of  HtTodV  honseholdi  that  9oHeite<J  Christ's 
interferenee.  The  courtier's  son  was  siek  ;  the  centurion's  itervanL  Tlie 
centurion  tfcnt  the  elders  of  the  J.ew«  to  Jetrns ;  the  courtier  came  himself. 
The  conrth^r  besKJUp^ht  Christ  to  come  to  his  house,  but  his  child  was  healed 
fr<:iiii  a  distance  ;  Jesus  oflere<l  to  go  to  the  centurion's  house,  but,  with  eJt- 
trenjc  h«Triidity,  that  oflie*^r  declared  himself  unworthy  of  such  ii  guust*  i 
be<ou^ht  hnn,  with  a  strikini^  udlitary  li^ure,  to  heal  his  servant  by  a  woTfl.' 
Tlie  [K>intt«  of  rewmhlnnce  are  lew,  and  such  us  uiij^ht  eajiily  occur  where  w» 
many  mirm'les  were  wrought.  Tlie  divergence's  are  so  inarkefl  that  to  make 
the  cases  one  and  the  smme  would  intrcKliice  difficulties  where  none  really 
exist,  except  In  the  imagination  of  commentators, 
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torv.  His  life  was  imperilled  in  an  iinlooked  for 
uproar  which  broke  out  in  the  f^ynagogue  when  he  was 
conducting  the  sen  ice.  For  the  Jewis*h  synagogue 
had  no  ordained  and  regultir  minister;  the  ruler,  and 
in  his  abseiiee  the  eklei^s,  twelve  of  whom  sat  upon  the 
platform  where  the  reading-desk  was  placed,  called 
from  the  congregation  any  pei-son  of  suitable  age  and 
character  who  could  read  Huently  and  expound  with 
propriety  the  lessons  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.^ 

*  We  quote  a  brief  extnwt  from  Kitto^s  Biblical  Cydopt^dia  (Art 
*•  Synigogue/*  by  Christian  D*  Ginsburg),  to  illustrate  the  reading  of  the 
Scripture*  by  Christ :  — 

"  To  give  unity  ami  harmony  to  the  worship,  as  well  ae  to  enable  the 
congregation  to  take  part  in  the  responses,  it  was  absolutely  neeessary  to 
have  one  who  shouUl  lead  the  worship.  Hence,  as  itoon  as  the  legal  number 
rcfjuiretl  for  publie  worf^hrp  had  assembkMl,  the  ruler  of  the  »ynagi:^uts  or 
in  his  absence  the  eUleris  delegated  one  of  the  congregation  to  go  up  before 
tlie  ark  to  conduct  divine  service. 

*'  Th<?  function  of  the  apoKtIe  of  the  ecelesia  was  not  penniineutly  veated 
in  any  fingle  individual  onlained  (or  this  purpose^  but  was  alternaU»ly  con- 
ferriHi  upon  any  lay  mendx*r  who  vm^  supj)osed  to  poetiess  the  rpialifications 
nece^^ry  for  offering  up  prayer  in  the  name  of  the  coTign*gation.  Thh  i% 
evident  from  the  reiterated  declarations  botli  in  the  Mi!*lma  and  the  Talmud. 

**  ThuB  we  are  told  that  any  one  who  iji  not  under  thirt<«;n  years  of  age. 
and  whose  garments  are  not  in  rags,  may  officiate  bc^^re  the  ark ;  that  *  if 
one  is  before  the  ark  (udnisterf«  for  the  congregation),  aiKl  makcR  a  inis^take 
(in  the  prayer)^  another  one  is  to  minister  in  hiM  stead,  and  he  in  not  to 
difcline  it  on  such  an  occasion/  *  The  sagea  have  trnni^mitted  that  he  who 
is  asked  to  eontluct  public  worship  i«  to  <lelay  a  little  at  first,  ftayiug  that  be 
ifl  unworthy  of  it ;  and  if  he  doc9  not  delay  he  ii%  like  unto  a  dish  wherein  is 
Wi  mlt,  and  if  he  delays  more  tlian  is  necessary  he  is  like  unto  a  dish  which 
tlie  salt  liath  spoi!e4L' 

**  How  is  he  to  do  it  ?  The  first  time  he  is  aake<i,  he  is  to  decline  ;  the 
M?cond  tiuus  \\v>  is  Ui  «tir;  and  the  third  time,  he  is  to  move  his  legs  and 
aaceinl  before  the  ark.  Even  on  the  most  Milenm  occasions  when  tlie  whole 
oongregiition  faMcd  and  assembled  with  the  president  and  vice-president  of 
tlte  Sftnheilrim  for  national  huiuiliaticm  ami  prayer,  no  stated  ndnlster  is 
ppokeii  of;  but  it  is  said  that  one  of  tlie  aged  men  present  is  to  deliver  a 
iwnitcntial  a^l dress,  and  another  is  to  offer  up  the  folemn  prayer*. 

*•  It  waa  afWwanls  ordained  that,  *  even  if  an  elder  or  sage  if  preatml  in 
IT 
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On  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  referred  to,  Jesus 
was  cnlletl  to  conduct  the  service.  After  the  litur- 
gical services  were  finished,  which  coasisied  of  Rsalnis 
and  prayei>»,  said  and  chanted  responsively  by  the 
reader  and  the  congregation,  he  proceeded  to  rend  the 
lesson  for  the  day  from  the  Prophets,  It  so  happened 
that  Isaiah  was  read,  and  the  portion  for  the  day  con- 
tained these  remarkable  words,  mainly  as  rendered  in 
the  Septuagint ;  — 

"  The  spirit  of  tbe  Lord  ia  upon  me, 
Because  he  hath  auointecl  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor; 
He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  tiie  bmktMi-hearted, 
To  preiuh  deliveniiice  to  the  c-aptivef*, 
And  recovenng  of  sight  to  the  blind. 
To  set  at  liberty  tlieiii  that  are  bruisi'd. 
To  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  Uie  Lord." 

To  understand  the  force  of  these  words,  one  must 
read  the  context  in  tlie  sixtieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and 
consider  that  it  is  the  cidininatton  of  all  the  glowing 
protnises  of  this  great  prophet  respecting  the  Messiah, 
When  Jesus  liad  finished  reading  and  had  shut  the 
book,  there  seems  to  have  come  over  hira  a  change 
such  as  his  countenance  often  assumed.  Before  he 
uttered  a  word  further,  such  was  his  appearance  that 
*'the  eyes  of  all  tliem  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were 
fiistened  on  him.'*  Nor  was  the  wonder  decreased  when 
he  broke  silence,  saying,  '^This  day  is  this  scripture 
fulfilled  in  your  ears"     There  must  have  been  not 

the  congreijatioii,  be  is  not  to  be  asked  to  ofhciate  liefore  the  ark,  but  that 
man  is  to  be  dck'jjated  who  is  apt  to  officiate,  who  has  children,  mhom 
&mily  are  inn*  from  vice*  who  has  a  proper  beard,  wbo5t»  garments  are 
decent,  who  i**  aet'cptiible  to  the  fjeople*  who  hua  a  }Xo(mI  iiml  amiaMc  voicei 
who  utulerstand:*  buw  Ut  read  the  Law^  the  rinjibols,  and  the  IIiij^i(>j?rapha, 
wb<^}  iH  versi'd  in  the*  bonittetir,  li^^a)^  and  tniditional  exegt!si9f  itnd  who 
knows  all  the  l>t?nedj(tJiunf  uf  the  service.* " 
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unly  great  iBit]e.sty  in  his  manner,  but  also  givnt  sweets 
ne8»,  for  a  thrill  went  through  the  audience,  nnd  tfiey 
all  **bare  him  witness^  and  wondered  at  the  gracious 
words  wiiich  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth":  nothing 
could  so  touch  tlie  Jewish  heart  an  an  mtunation  that 
the  Measiali  was  near  or  was  conie. 

It  was  but  a  transient  feeling,  more  a  testimony  to 
the  power  of  him  who  was  teaching  than  to  their  own 
docility  ;  for  in  a  moment  more  it  came  over  the  con- 
gregation, that^  after  all»  this  was  but  tlieir  old  towns- 
man. Their  vanity  was  wounded,  and  the  more  vulgar 
among  them  began  to  whisper,  "'  Is  not  this  Joseph's 
son  ?  "  *^  Is  not  this  the  carpenter  s  son  ?  '  Otherg 
confirmed  it,  for  ''Is  not  his  nwtlicr  called  Mary?'* 
Everybody  knew  him  and  his  family,  and  the  poor 
way  in  which  they  had  always  lived.  They  knew  '"  his 
brethren,  James  and  Joses  and  Simon  and  Judas,  and 
his  sisters."  Out  of  such  a  common  set  it  w^as  not 
likely  that  a  prophet  would  arise,  particularly  when 
it  was  known  how  little  education  Jesus  had  received. 
Where  did  he  get  his  learning?  How  should  our 
plain  townsnum  be  able  to  do  the  mighty  works  that 
we  have  heard  of  his  perfonning  ?  *'  Whence  hath 
this  man  t!iis  wisdom  ?  *' 

Jesus  did  not  resent  their  unfavorable  speeches  con- 
cerning his  nmther  and  her  family.  Had  he  chosen, 
he  could  have  made  his  townsmen  enthusiastic  in  his 
behalf,  by  doing  some  "  mighty  work  '*  which,  nuiking 
Nazareth  famous,  would  give  every  one  of  his  old  luugh- 
boni  some  partici|>ation  in  it.s  glory.  But  already  pride 
and  vanity  were  tlieir  bane.  It  was  better  that  they 
should  be  nu*rtified,  and  not  inflated  still  moiw  Jesus 
l>erceived    their  spirit,  and    revealed   it   in   his  reply: 
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**  Ye  will  surely  «iy  unto  me  this  proverb,  Physician, 
heal  thyself:  whatsoever  we  have  heard  done  in  Ca- 
pernaum, do  also  here  in  thy  country/'  That  is.  You 
do  not  care  for  nie,  or  for  the  truth  ;  but  you  are  jeal- 
ous of  a  neighboring  town,  and  angry  because  I  do  not 
make  as  much  of  Nazareth  as  of  Capernaum.  You 
think  that  I  am  not  a  Divine  teacher  because  I  pass 
by  my  own  town.  But  thus  God  often  administers. 
He  passed  by  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  when,  during 
the  great  famine,  by  his  prophet  Elijati  he  held  com- 
munion  with  a  Phoenician  widoWj  though  there  was 
many  a  Hebrew  widow  in  the  land.  Also  he  passed 
by  the  thousands  of  lepers  in  that  region,  and  healed 
a  Syrian.  Naaman,  who  Avas  at  that  very  time  cbief  ofti* 
cer  to  a  heathen  king  hohhng  Israel  in  subjugation. 

Tliese  words  were  like  flame  upon  stubble.  The 
love  of  country  among  the  Jews  was  a  fanaticism. 
It  carried  with  it  a  burning  hatred  of  foreigners,  as 
heathen,  which  no  prudence  could  restmin.  Every 
year  this  ferocious  spirit  broke  out,  and  was  put  do\TO 
by  the  slaughter  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Jews. 
It  nnide  no  difference.  Like  the  internal  fires  of  the 
globe,  it  biu^ned  on,  even  when  no  eruption  made  it 
manifest.  The  liistorical  facts  alleged  couhi  not  be 
gainsaid  ;  but  the  use  of  them  to  show  that  (Jod  cared 
for  other  nations,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  Jews, 
produced  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  fury.  The  meeting 
broke  up  in  a  fien^e  tumidt.  Jesus  was  seized  by  the 
enraged  crowd  that  went  shouting  through  the  street, 
and  hurried  towanl  one  of  the  many  precipitous  ledges 
of  the  mountainous  hill  on  whose  sides  Naz?ireth  whb 
built,  that  they  might  ca.st  him  down  headlong:  Tliey 
were  dragging  him  hastily  onward,  when,  behold,  the 
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men  let  go  their  hold,  and  no  one  dared  to  brave  his 
eye.     ''Passing  through  the  midst  of  them,  he  went  his 

It  may  seem  to  be  not  in  accordance  with  the  mani- 
fest prudence  of  Je.sii8  to  bring  on  an  attack  by  such 
pungent  discoui'se  in  his  own  town,  when  lie  hatl  jiLst 
left  Juda?a  on  account  of  the  danger  of  collision  with 
the  leading  men,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Galilee  as 
bchig  sater,  und  a.s  alfording  him  opportunity  to  unfold 
the  great  spiritual  truths  which  carried  the  worhl^s  lite 
in  them.  Where  and  when  he  should  preach  were 
certainly  matters  of  discretion  ;  but  ivfuit  he  should 
preach  could  not  be  left  to  expediency.  That  his 
trutli  would  be  disagreeable  to  his  hearers,  and  provoke 
opposition,  never  deterred  hini  fmm  pungent  personal 
discourse.  If  the  resistance  wfis  such  as  to  be  likely 
to  bring  his  ministry  prematurely  to  an  end,  he  re- 
moved to  souie  other  place,  but  did  not  change  the 
searching  character  of  his  teaching.  The  outbui^^t  of 
wounded  vanity  and  of  fanatical  religious  zeal  among 
his  ignorant  and  turbulent  fellow-townsmen*  would 
have  little  effect  outside  of  Nazareth.  Such  an  uproar 
in  Jerusalem  might  have  driven  him  from  Juda\%  and 
even  from  Palestine.     Nazareth  was  not  Jerusalem, 

Much  question  has  arisen  respecting  the  position  of 

'  This  scene  is  given  by  Luke  (iv,  1 6  -  80)  Aod  by  Mftttliew  {x%%v.  53-58). 
|Many  coranienUiton?  ri'«;2inl  tlit-iso  asi  scpanite  ocettsioiif^,  pljit'injs  tlu*  wi»no 
\  g^vcn  by  Muttliew  mut  h  liiler  in  iVw  history..     It;  »ecms  si'arct!ly  possible 

thmt  two  visit*  shoulil  bave  been  made  to  NazaretH,  not  only  wiUi  tbe  munc 
)  general  re^ulin,  but  witb  ijuejttions^  m\\\  untivrcTs  nlmoi^t  blenttcal;  enpuciAlly 
Ltfaat  tlie  prove' rb  UKcd  by  Jetiiit^  in  rrply  to  bi.s  I'uvioufi  townfmen  should 
lierve  both  oeoasifms.  Tliert*  iirv  no  clifHc*ilii<'!«  whii-h  tx)m|:K4  tbc*  bjmiinni«t 
I  lo  make  two  separate  si'imu's  of  this*  kiml^  an<!  i*vt'ry  prnbnbility  n*«[uir\*« 

tbetn  \A>  be  the  same ;  thon;:b,  in  narration,  l*»i'|i  F^vangeUitt,  aa  would  be 

mtiimlt  givea  norne  partiriihtr^  onutti'd  by  tbe  other. 
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the  declivity  toward  which  the  enraged  Jews  were 
bearing  Jesus.  From  the  modern  village,  it  is  two 
miles  to  the  precipice  which  overliangs  the  valley  of 
Esdraelon.  Tlioinson  says  that  near  to  this  precipice 
his  guide  pointed  out  the  ruins  of  tiie  ancient  village 
of  Nazareth,  which  in  that  case  was  much  farther  south 
than  the  present  site.  But  the  point  is  not  essentiah 
Nazareth  is  built  upon  the  side  of  a  nioinitainous  ridge, 
which,  wlierever  the  ancient  village  was  phu'ed.  —  for 
it  was  but  a  haniletj — furnishes  enough  places  for  the 
purpose  intentled  by  the  Naziirenes.  It  \vt\s  not  for 
landscape  effect^  but  for  an  execution,  that  the  crowd 
were  looking  for  a  ledge*  and  twenty  feet  wa,*?  as  good 
for  such  a  purpose  us  hfty;  especially  if  tlie  plunge 
were  followed  by  stones,  —  a  method  of  tenninating  a 
discussion  with  which  the  Jews  were  quite  familiar.* 

If  we  regaixi  the  three  accounts  of  the  transaction  at 
Nazureth  as  referring  to  the  same  visit,  it  is  plain  that 
Jesus  did  not  leave  the  village  immediately.  We  are 
not  obliged  to  suppose  that  he  escaped  from  the  mur- 
derous hands  of  his  townsmen  by  a  miiacle.     Some 


*  W.  M.  Dixon,  in  The  Hfiltf  Land,  gives  a  striking  view  of  Nazart-th  ;  — 
"  Four  iiiiU'S  «)utli  of  the  Ptron^  Gjwk  city  of  Saplioriy,  hiiUlen  awajr 
anionfr  {:t*nt!e  hills,  then  covercMl  from  the  base  to  ihe  crown  with  viueyards 
Jim  I  fi(^-trtu*s,  lay  a  natural  ntist,  or  hfisin,  of  ridi  red  ajiii  whit*?  earthy 
!»lar-like  in  sthupt*,  abuitt  a  uiili-  iti  width,  and  woii(in»iisly  fertile.  Alonjj  elie 
scarred  and  chiilky  bhypt*  nf  flif  hij^host  of  ihcfii  hills  spreail  a  small  and 
luvelv  villjii^e,  wlViidi,  in  a  lan<l  wlitTU  every  stono  seeint'd  to  havf  a  story,  is 
remarkable  as  huviiia  hwl  no  iniblie  history  and  no  distiiiijiiishublc  naUve 
name.  No  great  rowl  led  up  to  thiii  Hunny  nook.  No  tniflie  caiue  into  it> 
Tniile,  war^  adventure,  pleasure,  fwmp,  passed  by  it.  flowing;  from  west  to 
east,  from  east  to  wes^l.  sdoiit;  the  Roman  road.  But  the  mea«iow»  were 
aglow  with  wheat  and  liiirlev.  Near  the  low  ground  run  a  Wit  of  \ 
fenced  with  lc:*use  jitones,  in  wbirh  myriads  of  grevn  fi^H,  red  pome^rraiiB 
and  golden  citrons  rifiened  in  the  summer  ^un.  Hij»b  up  the  alo|H»!«,  which 
were  lined  and  planted  like  the   Rhine  at   Bingen,  hang  vintages  of  purpk 
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tiaT6  believed  that  he  became  invi.sible ;  or  that  he 
changed  his  appearance,  so  that  the  people  did  not 
recognize  him ;  or  that  he  melted  hke  a  cloud  out  of 
their  luuids, 

Tlie  language  of  Luke  i.s,  ^'  But  he,  paKsing  tlirough 
the  midst  of  them,  went  his  way/*  That  Jesus  at  thnes 
assumed  an  air  of  such  grandeur  that  men  were  awe- 
struck, and  could  not  bear  either  his  eye  or  his  voice, 
we  know.  Tlie  hardened  soldiers  that  went  to  Geth- 
semane  to  arrest  him  fell  to  tlie  ground  when  he  con- 
fronted them.  There  are  many  instances  of  this  power 
of  his  person  to  make  men  quail.  (See  Chapter  VIl.) 
We  are  inclined  to  the  supposition,  that  Jesus  assumed 
a  manner  of  such  authority  that  even  the  riotous  crowd 
let  fall  their  hands,  and  that  he  walked  quietly  away 
from  out  of  their  midst. 

This  unhappy  visit  to  Nazareth  wjis  the  hist.  He 
could  not  there  bestow  the  meiTies  which  doubtless 
he  would  have  conferred  upon  a  spot  that  must  have 
been  endeared  to  him  by  a  thousand  asvsociations  and 
experiences  of  youth,  and  where,  according  to  Mark, 

grapes.  In  the  plain  among  the  com,  and  beneath  the  miilberry-trees  an<! 
^^  shone  daisies  poppies,  tulijin,  lilies,  anemones,  endless  in  their  pro- 
fiision,  brilliant  in  their  dy(3B.  Low  down  on  the  hills^iik'  fEpninjj  a  well  of 
water,  bubblinfT,  plentiful,  and  sweet;  and  jiWve  this  fmintain  of  life,  in  st  \mi*i 
street  stnigj^ling  frtnu  the  fountain  to  the  sayn^frujrue,  n»se  die  homestesKls* 
of  manv  ^hephenls,  rratlsnien,  atrd  vinenlreswers.  It  was  a  lovely  and 
humble  place,  of  which  no  poet>  no  ruler,  no  historian  of  Israel  had  ever 
taken  note/* 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that,  ejtM;pt  the  hills  and  terraces  and  tlie 
fountain,  there  is  nothing  now  in  or  »lKitit  Nazareth  that  eoidd  hiive  bevn 
there  in  ClmHtV  youth.  Hie  le^iendfi  that  al>ound  ri'^piM'tinf^  his  inf^ney 
and  youth  are  unworthy  of  a  mornent^s  eonsiderath  h  ihe  ymith  of 

Christ,  In  Nai^areLli,  then*  rt-istit  a  eilont'e  far  more  iiu, .-     ibim  anvthing 

which  the  tiuaginiititin  can  frame,  and  on  whir-li  the  puerile  legends  break 
wilJi  iinpertiiieut  intrusion* 
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his  sisters  yet  dwelt  ^^  And  are  not  \m  sisters 
with  118?"  (Mark  vi.  3.)  The  temper  of  thi8  people 
repelled  his  gracious  offers  of  kiiuliies.s.  It  is  true  that 
**  he  hiid  his  haiul  upon  a  few  sick  folk,  and  healed 
them."  But  we  may  easily  believe  that  he  ^vould  have 
been  glad  to  make  Nazareth  a  monument  of  benefac- 
tions. A  year  had  passed  since  \m  baptism  by  John. 
Already  be  bad  experience  of  tlie  unbelieving  temper 
of  his  age  and  countrymen  ;  but  there  was  something 
in  the  fierceness  and  repulsive  niannei^s  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  that  surpassed  all  ordinary  experience,  "  and 
he  marvelled  because  of  their  unbelier' 

Capernaum  henceforth  became  his  home,  in  so  far  as 
he  can  he  said  to  have  had  a  home  at  all  during  the 
year  now  before  him,  and  which  was  the  great  period 
of  his  activity.  For  the  ministry  of  Christ  covered  hut 
a  little  more  tlinn  two  years,  and  his  chief  labor  was 
compressed  into  a  single  one.* 

Froui  this  time  Jesus  seems  either  to  have  lived  in 
retirement  for  about  two  months,  or,  if  he  carried  for- 
ward his  work  of  teaching,  no  allusion  is  made  to  it 
by  any  of  the  Evangelist'^,  But  in  March  of  this  year 
he  goes  again  to  Jerusalem^  probably  to  the  Feiist  of 
Purim, —  a  feast  instituted  to  keep  in  remembrance 
the  great  deHverance  which  the  Jews  in  captivity  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  Esther,^ 


*  **  The  mmiatrv  of  our  Lord  would  seem  to  Have  lasted  about  two 
and  three  mouths,  i.  e.  from  hb  hjiptisin,  at  the  close  of  27  A»  D,  (78 
A.  U.  C.)  or  bt'^^iiiriintc  of  2H  A-  D.  to  tht^  \mi  Passover  in  SO  A.  D.     The ' 
ophiiona  on  this  ituhjeet  havp  been  app.irently  fis  nuK-li  rlivifk^d  in  Ancient 
as  in  modern  times.  ,  ,  .  »  llie  genera!  feelincr  of  antiijuity  waft,  that  our 
Lonl*«  etilire  ministry  lasted  for  a  period,  speaking  roughly,  of  about  three 
jears,  hut  that  the  more  active  part  ...»  hisk^d  one"—  Kllicott*s  Lee*  ^ 
twre^on  the  Life  of  mtr  Lord  Jtsm  Chrii^i,  (Boston,  1862,)  p.  145,  note* 

■  John  simply  says  that  it  was  a  **  feast  of  the  Jews."     It  might  be,  there^ 
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Thj*s  visit  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  was  memorable,  not 
only  for  the  beneficent  niimcles  of  mercy  wrought  by 

him  them,  but  for  the  decided  alienation  of  the  Phari- 
sees, and  the  l)cginniug  on  their  part  of  that  deadly 
hatred  which  littk*  more  than  a  yeai'afterwaixls  accom- 
plished his  crucifixion, 

Jesas  was  not,  like  the  Rabbis,  accustomed  to  hold 
himself  apart  from  the  common  people,  and  to  show 
liimself  only  to  admiring  disciples.  There  are  many 
indications  that  he  moved  about  in€}uiringly  among  the 
poor,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  their  necessities. 
He  shortened  the  distance  between  himself  and  the 
plain  common  people  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  in 
one  of  these  walks  of  mercy  that  he  came  one  Sabbath 
day  to  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  which  was  without  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  ami  near  to  the  Sheep  Gate  ;  but 
the  spot  is  not  now  known.  That  wliich  has  for  ages 
been  pointed  out  tis  the  site  of  Bethesda  —  a  dry  reser- 
voir on  the  north  of  the  Temple  wall  —  is  now  given 
up.  This  "  pool"  was  an  interiuitting  fountain,  whose 
watei*s§  were  supposed  to  be  healing,  if  used  at  the 
time  of  their  regurgitation.  Around  it,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  sick,  luul  been  built  a  colonnade,  or 
porch,  and  there  the  diseased  and  the  crippled  awaited 
their  chance  to  descend. 

It  wa>5  to  just  such  places  that  Jesus  was  likely  to 

for©»  the  Dedication,  the  Feast  of  Purim,  tlie  Pas»ovcr,  the  Pcnterost,  or  tlits 
Fttyit  of  Tai»eniarli*s»  which  ff*!l,  n^sjHH'tiv  fly.  hi  the  months  of  IWetnber^ 
llandi«  ApriK  May*  ami  SeptembcT.  Tho  h<.st  authorities  art*  irreconcilably 
It  variance  115  to  whicli  •*  fvatft "  is  meant ;  whichever  view  one  takes,  it  will 
be  only  conjecture,  mthcr  than  probability.  Certainty  there  is  none.  The 
value  of  the  tnitk<*  of  the  •ro,*[H*l  is  not  aflcctefl  by  die  ntter  confusion  of 
chronologist»»  The  consecutive  orth'r  of  nmny  of  thi?  evcntsi  in  Christ'* 
life  cannot  l>e  precisely  *lct*^runii(Hi :  but  this  does  not  change  their  moral 
wortJi,  nor  cast  any  suspirion  ti[M»ti  thi'ir  authenticity* 
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come  ;  and  on  this  Siibbath  day  he  l>eheld  a  suffbrer 
nnable  to  help  himself  mul  withuiit  iVieiids  to  assii^t 
hiiu.  None  are  more  a|)t  to  he  sellisli  than  the  sick. 
Each  one  seeks  hin  own  cure,  and  is  indifterent  to  the 
sullertiigs  ul'  others.  Tliis  man  had  brought  upon  him- 
m\i\  by  some  course  of  dissipation,  the  e\ils  which  af- 
flicted him  (John  v.  14);  but  it  was  enough  that  he 
suflered.  Jesus  saluted  him  with  tlie  question,  "^  Wilt 
thou  be  made  whole?"  and  the  man,  not  knowing 
the  stranger,  and  naturally  supposing  that  he  was 
asking  only  the  reason  of  his  delay  in  entering  the 
pool,  excused  himself  by  pleading  his  inability  to  eon- 
tend  with  the  scrambling  crowd  that  plunged  into  the 
waters  at  the  favored  moment  As  yet  Jesus  was  but 
little  known.  He  hiid  neither  preached  in  Jerusalem, 
nor  wrought  miracles  in  any  such  public  way  as  to 
bring  his  Divine  power  clearly  before  men*  He  did 
not,  therefore,  ref|uire  the  exercise  of  faith  in  this 
cripple  as  a  eoodition  of  mercy.  He  surprised  him 
with  the  peremptory  command,  *^  Rise  !  Take  up  thy 
bed,  and  Walk  ! ''  Then  came  the  sudden  thrill  of 
health  !  The  cripple  had  been  bathed  in  no  fountain 
stirred  by  an  imgeb  From  the  Fonntain  of  life  had 
fallen  on  him  the  healing  influence.  His  amazement 
of  joy  must  be  imagined, 

Beliold  him  now  with  nimble  step  ascending  to  the 
city !  He  is  stopped.  What  is  it?  Why,  he  is  carry- 
ing witli  him  his  berl !  He  has  forgotten  that  it  is  the 
Sabbath.  "  It  is  not  lawfid  for  tliee  to  carry  thy  bed." 
Wfis  an  Oriental  bed,  then,  so  large  as  to  make  an 
uncomely  appearance  upon  the  man's  shoulder?  No, 
it  was  but  a  pallet,  to  be  spread,  like  a  blanket,  on  the 
ground.     Rolled  up,  it  wiis  a  liundle  less  than  a  sol- 
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dier's  overcoat,  and  eoulrl  l>e  carried  under  the  arm 
without  mconvenience.  But  it  was  the  Sabbath  day. 
A  Jew  might  phiy  on  the  Sabbath,  join  in  social  fes- 
tivity, grow  hihirious,  hut  he  inu^t  not  work  I 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Jesus  did  not  keep  the 
Sabbath  day  as  it  was  enjoined  in  the  Law  of  Moses* 
lie  certainly  did  not  trample  it  under  foot,  nor  in  any 
way  undervalue  it.  It  was  against  the  glosses  of  the 
Pharisees  that  he  strove.  They  had  arldud  to  the  Law 
innumerable  explanations  which  were  deemed  as  bind- 
ing as  the  original  The  Sabbath  day  had  become  a 
snare.  By  ingt*nious  constructions  and  by  stretch  of 
words  the  Jews  had  tunied  it  into  a  day  of  bondage, 
and  made  it  a  monument  of  supei^titions.  No  Jew 
must  kindle  a  fire  on  that  day,  nor  even  light  a  can- 
dle. A  conscientious  Jew  would  not  snuft'  his  candle 
nor  put  fuel  upon  the  fire  on  the  Sabbath,  There  were 
thirty-nine  principal  occupations  wliieh,  with  all  that 
were  analogous  to  them,  were  forbidilen.  '*  If  a  Jew 
go  forth  on  the  Friday,  and  on  the  night  fid  Is  short  of 
home  more  than  in  lawful  to  be  travelled  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  (i-  e.  two  tliousand  yards),  there  must  he  set 
him  down,  and  there  keep  his  Sabbath,  though  in  a 
wood,  or  in  a  field,  or  on  the  highway-side,  without  n\\ 
fear  of  wind  and  weather,  of  thieves  and  robbers,  all 
care  of  meat  or  drink."  •*  The  lame  may  use  a  staff, 
but  the  blind  nuiy  not/'  Not  being  indispensable.  ft>r 
a  blind  man  to  carry  a  staff  would  come  under  tlie 
head  of  carrying  burdens  on  the  Sabbath.  '•  Men  must 
not  fling  more  corn  to  their  poultry  tian  will  serve 
that  day,  lest  it  may  gix>w  by  lying  stilh  and  they  be 
said  to  sow  their  corn  upon  the  Sabbath.''  "They  may 
not  carry  a  flap  or  ffui  to  drive  away  tlie  tiies/*  That 
would  be  a  species  of  labor. 
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It  was  not  enough  that  every  device  was  seized  to 
prevent  fonnal  or  honest  hxbor,  but  there  was  joined 
to  this  rigor  an  ingenious  dishonesty,  **^  To  carry  any- 
thing from  one  house  to  another  h  unlawful ;  but  if 
the  householders  in  a  court  >5houhl  join  iu  some  article 
of  food  and  deposit  it  in  a  certain  phice,  the  whole 
court  becomes  virtually  one  dwelling,  and  the  inmates 
are  entitled  to  carry  from  bouse  to  boiLse  whatever 
they  please/'  '"  It  is  unlawful  to  carry  a  handkerchief 
loose  in  the  pocket;  but  if  they  pin  it  to  the  pocket, 
or  tie  it  round  the  waist  as  a  girdle,  they  may  carry  it 
anywhere/*  Many  of  the  things  w^hich  a  Jew  w^ould 
by  no  means  sutler  himself  to  do  on  the  Sabbath,  sucli 
as  putting  fuel  on  the  lire,  or  perfurming  ta^sks  of  cook- 
ing, he  would  permit  a  Gentile  servant  to  do  for  him, 
if  he  w^ere  rich  enough  to  employ  one,  inasmuch  as 
the  Gentiles  were  not  under  the  Law  !  At  the  very 
time  that  the  Rabbis  were  devising  restrictions  on  the 
one  side,  they  were  shrewdly  outwitting  the  Law  by 
cunning  devices  on  the  other.  '"^  A  Sabbath-day's 
journey "  wa^  two  thousand  paces,  measured  fmni 
one's  domicile.  But  by  depositing  food  at  the  end  of 
the  first  two  thousand  paces  on  a  previous  day,  and 
callbig  tliat  place  a  domicile,  they  were  suftercd  to  go 
forward  another  SabbatlMlay's  journey.  Thus  super- 
stitious rigor  led  to  evasions  and  hypocrisy. 

But  this  strictness  was  not  exercised  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  tlic  Sabljath  as  a  day  of  nu>ra]  instruction  and 
of  devotion.      For,   thouf^h   the 


Temple   service   was 


more  fidl  on  that  day  than  on  ordinary  days,  and  there 
were  religious  services  in  the  sjaiagogues,  yet  the  Sab- 
bath w\as  observed  on  the  wliole  as  a  day  of  ix*creationj 
and  social  enjoyment.     Feasts  were  given,  and  a  large 
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hospitality  was  exerciHed.  The  Jewish  Sabbath,  from 
the  days  of  Moses,  and  in  its  original  intent  and  spirit, 
was  as  much  a  day  of  social  pleasure  as  of  religious 
observance.  Boisterous  hilarity  wa*s  disallowed,  and 
all  secular  work^  that  is,  toil  for  prolit  of  every  kind^ 
was  a  capital  offence.  It  was  upon  this  clause  that 
the  Pharisaic  ingenuity  had  run  into  fanbistic  extravar 
gances,  and  a  day  originally  appointed  for  reasons  of 
mercy  had  become  a  burden  and  an  oppression. 

The  fortunate  man  who  had  been  healed  did  not, 
when  questioned,  even  know  to  whom  he  was  indebted. 
**  It  is  the  Sabbath  day/'  said  the  pious  townsmen ;  ^  it 
is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  carry  thy  bed.''  But  his  bet- 
ter nature  told  him  that  one  who  could  perform  such  a 
miracle  upon  him  stood  nearer  to  God,  and  wa.H  more 
fit  to  be  obeyed,  than  the  men  of  the  Temple.  Brave- 
ly he  replied,  ^  He  that  made  me  whole,  the  same  said 
unto  me.  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk/'  But  afterward, 
having  met  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  he  let  it  be  known 
who  it  was  that  had  healed  him.  The  excitement  ran 
high.  So  enraged  were  the  Jews,  that  they  did  "  per- 
secute Jesus,  and  sought  to  slay  him."  Without  doubt, 
the  excitement  and  uproar  took  place  in  the  Temple 
court. 

It  has  been  thought,  and  with  reason,  that  Jesus 
was  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim,  if  not  formally, 
yet  in  a  haMily  convoked  meeting.  The  discourse  re- 
corded by  John  (v.  17-47)  could  scarcely  be  the  flow 
of  an  uninterrupted  speech.  It  bears  all  the  marks 
of  a  controversy.  It  is  broken  up  into  disconnected 
topics,  a*s  if  between  them  there  had  been  argunient.s 
and  answers,  or  some  tauntiug  retorts,  although  the 
Evangelist  ha8  not  presented  any  part  of  the  disputar 
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tioii^  except  the  points  of  the  Lord^s  replies.  To  the 
charge  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  by  working  a  miracle, 
Jesus  annwci's  with  an  allusion  to  GocVs  ceaseless  tie- 
tivity  oil  all  days  alike  ;  which,  even  were  it  not  the 
highest  truth,  would  be  the  noblest  poetry,  and  not  the 
les«  emphatic  because  so  condensed,  — "  My  Father 
worketh  hithertOj  and  I  work.'* 

Why  should  I  forbear  on  the  Sabbath  to  do  good  ? 
Does  the  sun  eease  shining  ?  Do  rivei-s  stand  still  ? 
Do  the  grasses  not  grow,  and  fruits  ripen,  and  birds 
smg  ?  Does  Nature  keep  Sabbath  ?  Is  not  God  for- 
ever gouig  on  in  ceaseless  benefaction,  without  vari- 
ableness or  shadow  of  turning  ?  Is  it  not  lawful  for 
children  to  be  bom  on  the  Sabbath  ?  for  medicine  to 
carry  forward  the  cure  ?  for  the  weak  to  grow  strong  ? 
Through  all  God's  realm  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  active 
mercy,  and  why  should  I  refuse  a  work  of  benevo- 
lence ? 

The  reply  was  unanswerable.  It  was  a  sublime  ap- 
peal from  the  rescrijits  and  traditions  of  man  to  the 
authority  of  God.  Jesus  appealed  from  custom  to  na- 
ture. Evading  tins  reply,  they  seized  upon  the  fact 
that  he  had  called  God  his  Father,  thus,  as  they  said, 
"  making  himself  equal  witb  God;'  They  broke  out 
upon  him  with  truculent  fury,  and  sought  to  tear  him 
in  pieces.  Yet  by  some  means  the  stonn  was  quieted. 
The  discourse  is  remarkable  in  every  respect,  but  in 
nothing  more  than  the  direct  assumption  of  Divine 
authority.  He  rises  above  all  conventional  grounds 
and  above  all  human  sanctions.  He  declares  that  he 
act«  with  the  direct  autbority  of  God.  "  The  Son  can 
do  nothing  of  hituself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father 
do/'     Instead   of  explanation   and   apology  to   his   ac- 
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cuflers,  Jesus  boldly  claims  their  submission  to  his  au- 
thority !  **  The  leather  jutlgeth  no  man,  but  hath  com- 
mitted all  judgment  to  the  Son :  that  all  men  should 
honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Fatlier/'  He 
now  drops  the  title  Sox  of  Man,  whieh  he  had  always 
used  among  the  common  people,  because  it  drew  him  so 
near  tc>  them  and  made  them  and  him  of  one  kin,  and 
for  the  first  time  calls  himself  the  Son  of  God*  "  The 
hour  is  comings  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God.'*  As  it  was  a  question 
of  authority  before  the  Sanhedrim,  he  places  himself  on 
grounds  above  all  reach  of  competition  or  of  compar- 
ison. He  not  only  does  not  acknowledge  their  right  to 
control  his  conscience,  but  he  declares  that  he  will  hold 
them  and  all  mankind  responsible  to  himself*  '*  The 
hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth  ;  they  that 
have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life  ;  and  they 
that  have  done  evilj  unto  the  resurrection  of  damna- 
tion," 

The  members  of  the  court  must  have  looked  upon 
him  with  wonder  a.s  well  a.s  with  rage.  He  disowned 
the  whole  value  of  that  system  of  authority  on  which 
their  pride,  tJieir  power,  and  their  ambition  were  built. 
He  refused  to  stand  before  them  as  a  culprit,  or  to 
be  catechised  as  a  scholar.  He  soared  to  the  highest 
heaven.  He  placed  himself  beside  God,  He  clothed 
himself  with  Divine  authority.  He  judged  Ids  judges, 
and  condemned  the  highest  tribtmal  of  his  people. 
Instead  of  apologizing  for  his  deeds,  or  even  explaining, 
he  arraigned  the  Sanhedrim.  lie  reminded  tliem  that 
for  a  time  they  had  been  disposed  t^)  accept  John  a.**  a 
praphet :   **  Ye  were  willing  for  a  se^tson  to  rejoi*»e  in 
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hm  light/'  John  also  was  now  a  witness  for  Jesus* 
But  no  man  could  be  an  adequate  witness  of  his  nature 

and  authority.  Only  God  could  authenticate  these. 
By  [lis  ininicles  he  showed  that  God  had  borne  witness 
to  him.  He  rebuked  them  for  gross  ignorance  of  those 
Scriptures  in  which  it  was  their  pride  and  boast  that 
they  were  profoundly  versed.  He  brings  home  to  them 
their  worldlinens,  their  mutual  flatteries,  their  ambitious, 
their  poverty  of  love,  their  wealth  of  sellishuess. 

Overawed,  their  tumultuous  anger  died,  and  Jesus 
went  forth  from  this  first  encounter  with  the  rulers  of 
his  people  safe  for  the  present,  but  a  marked  man,  to 
be  watched,  followed,  entrapped,  and,  when  the  favor- 
able moment  sliould  come,  to  l>e  slain. 

We  must  not  suppoise  that  the  Pharisees  were  moved 
to  this  controversy  witli  Jesus  from  any  moral  regard 
for  the  Sabbath.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  power. 
To  attiick  what  raay  be  called  their  theology  of  the 
Sabbath  was  t^i  att^ick  the  most  salient  point  of  their 
religious  authority.  If  they  might  be  safely  defied 
before  the  people  on  this  ground^  there  was  no  use  in 
trying  to  maintain  their  authority  as  leaders  on  any 
other.  They  could  not  allow  themselves  to  look  upon 
Christ's  merciful  deed  in  the  light  of  humanity.  It  was 
to  them  a  political  act,  and  in  its  tendency  a  subver- 
sion of  their  teaching,  of  their  influence,  and  of  their 
supreme  authority. 

No  party  will  yield  up  its  power  \villingly ;  and  a 
religious  party  less  willingly  than  any  other,  because  it 
believes  itself  to  represent  the  Divnne  will,  and  con- 
strues all  attack  upon  it.self  as  iM3sistance  io  Divine 
authority.  Its  moral  sense  is  offended,  as  well  as  its 
avarice  and  ambition.    There  is  nu  bitterness  so  int-ense 
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a.s  that  whir'h  come.^  when  the  moral  feelings  are  cor- 
rupted into  alliance  with  men's  passions.  That  is 
fiinaticism. 

Although  there  is  something  afhninil)Ie  in  this  scene, 
—  a  single  man  confronting  the  false  spirit  of  the  age, 
tfie  customs  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  active  power 
of  their  government, — yet  it  has  its  sadness  a.s  well 
Here  began  the  death  of  Jesus.  From  this  hour  the 
eroHs  tlirew  its  shadow  upon  his  path. 

Thei^  were  two  otlier  contlict.s  on  this  very  question 
which  occurred  about  this  time ;  and  though  there  is 
nothing  liy  which  we  may  fix  the  place  where  they 
occurred,  some  placing  it  near  Jerusalem,  and  some, 
with  more  probability,  in  Galilee,  they  may  be  fitly 
grouped  and  considered  together,  for  they  aU  belong 
to  about  the  same  period  of  Clirist*s  ministry,  and  they 
are,  interiorly,  partii  of  the  same  conflict. 

This  first  collision  settled  the  policy  of  the  Temple 
party.  Word  went  out  over  all  the  land  to  their  ac- 
tive partisans  that  Jesus  wa«  to  be  watched.  Wher- 
ever he  went  from  this  time,  his  steps  were  dogged  by 
spies  ;  skulking  emissaries  listened  for  some  indictable 
speecli  ;  and  everj^vhere  he  found  the  Pharisees  in  a 
ferment  of  malice. 

In  one  of  his  circuits,  whether  in  Judrea  or  in  Gali- 
lee is  not  stated,  he  was  on  a  Sabbath  day  passing 
through  the  fields.  The  barley  harvest  was  near  at 
hand.  The  grain  was  turning  ripe.  His  disciples, 
being  hiuigrVi  began  to  rub  out  the  ripe  kernels  from 
the  barley-heads  and  to  eat  them.  Acconling  to  the 
refinements  of  the  Pharisees,  this  was  equivalent  to 
httrvfstintj,     Jesus  was  permitting  his  disciples  to  reap 

gr<3-iii-fielda  on  the  Sabbath  !     To  be  sure,  it  wai^  Init  a 
II 
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few  heads  that  were  plucked,  but  harvesting  did  not 
depend  on  much  or  little.  One  grain  gathered  on 
the  Sabbath  had  the  moral  character  of  harvest  hibor! 

Doe8  this  seem  impertinent  and  impossible  ?  Not  if 
one  considers  that  the  Pharisee  forbade  men  to  walk 
on  the  grass  on  the  Sabbath,  because  in  so  doing  some 
seeds  might  be  crushed  out  under  their  feet,  and  that 
would  be  threshing !  No  man  must  catch  a  flea  on  the 
Sabbath,  for  that  would  be  hunting!  No  man  on  the 
Sabbath  must  wear  nailed  shoes,  for  that  would  be 
bearing  burdens  ! 

To  make  the  criminality  of  Jesus  sure^  it  was  necf 
sary  to  call  attention  to  the  conduct  of  his  discipk 
and  secure  his  approval  of  it.  Taking  food  that  did 
not  belong  to  them  was  not  an  oflFence  under  the  laws 
of  Moses^  if  it  was  done  to  satisfy  hunger^  The  alle- 
gation waSy  therefore,  "  Thy  disciples  do  that  which  is 
not  lawful  to  do  upon  the  Sahlmih  thfj^  lie  first  shapes 
a  reply  that  a  Pharisee  would  feel,  and  then  he  places 
the  Sabbath  on  the  broadest  ground  of  humanity* 

King  David,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Jews^ 
never  condemned  for  breaking  a  law  which  was  regar 
ed  with  extraordinary  sacredness*  Driven  by  excess  of 
himger,  when  fleeing  from  Saul,  he  ent-ered  the  hou^e 
of  God,^  deceived  the  high-priest,  seized  and  ate  the 
consecrated  bread,  taking  it,  as  it  were,  from  before 
the  very  face  of  God,  To  save  his  life  he  connnitted 
an  act  of  sacrilege,  and  yet  was  never  deemed  guilty 

'  **  When  thr>u  comert  into  thy  niMpjIibor's  vineyard,  then  thou  inayest  eat 
graiK's  thy  fill,  wi  tliine  own  ploaMun* ;  but  tlioii  shalt  not  put  any  in  tby 
fe!i«t*l.  Wien  thou  corjir.'it  into  thu  stiiurling  corn  of  thy  ueiiijhbor,  then 
thoti  may^^st  pluck  the  ears  with  thine  hnud  :  but  thou  shalt  not  move  a  sickle 
unto  thy  neighbor's  stantling  eom."  —  l>eut  XJtiii,  24,  25 

*  I  Sam.  xxi,  1  -  6. 
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of  the  nil!  of  sacrilege.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to 
refer  to  history.  Right  before  their  eyes,  hi  their  own 
day,  was  the  hiw  of  the  Sabbatli  broken,  and  that  too 
by  their  holiest  men.  Did  not  the  priests  work  every 
Sabbatli  in  the  Temple,  slaying  slieep  and  oxen,  draw- 
ing water,  cleaving  wood  and  earrying  it  to  the  altar, 
kindling  fires,  and  all  this,  not  in  rare  emergencies,  but 
habitually  ?  If  the  Pharisaic  rule  of  the  Sabbath  were 
binding,  what  shoidd  be  sjiid  of  men  who  every  week 
chose  tlie  holiest  phiee,  in  the  most  public  manner,  to 
violate  the  Sahliath  by  hard  work  ?  No  reply  was 
made  to  these  words,  for  the  best  of  reasons, 

Tliey  could  not  deny  that  the  rulers  of  the  Temple 
had  authority  to  permit  tlie  priests  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  But  Jesus  claimed  that  he  was  himself 
superior  in  authority  to  the  Temple,  '*  In  this  place 
is  one  greater  than  the  Temple."  To  the  Jews  that 
Temple  was  the  symbol  of  their  history,  their  re- 
ligion, and  their  civil  law.  It  was  the  nation's  heart. 
When  Jesus  declared  himself  to  be  superior  to  the 
Temple  itself,  it  could  be  uutlerstood  as  nothing  less 
than  grasping  at  sovereignty  ;  and  as  it  was  an  af- 
firmation in  justification  of  an  assault  upon  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  their  authority,  it  could  be  understood 
as  nothing  less  than  treading  under  foot  the  Sanhedrim, 
Was  it,  then,  one  of  those  moment.s  in  which  his  heav- 
enly nature  iUumined  his  person,  and  fillerl  all  that 
looked  on  with  admiration  and  auiazement?  If  not, 
how  can  we  account  for  it  that  tiiere  was  no  protest^ 
no  outburst  of  wrath  ? 

This  imperial  mood  was  significant,  too,  becaufie  it 
disidosed  itself  in  the  beginning  of  his  conflict  with  the 
Temple  party,  in  the  very  calmness  and  moniing  of  his 
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more  open  ministry.  The  same  sovereignty  of  spirit 
was  more  and  more^  apparent  io  the  end.  Its  assump- 
tion was  not,  as  Renan  imaghies,  the  final  effect  of  con- 
tinuous contlicts  with  ttie  Jews  :  it  belonged  to  Jesus 
from  the  beginning.  His  life  answered  to  either  title. 
Son  of  Man,  or  Son  of  Uod,  In  the  spirit  of  sover* 
eignty  he  claimed  authority  to  repeal  the  legislation 
of  the  Pliarisees  respecting  the  Sabbath,  to  restore  the 
Law  to  its  original  simplicity,  and  to  leave  to  the  in- 
telligent moral  sense  of  men  what  things  were  mer- 
ciful and  necessary  on  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  should  be  a  third  conflict 
of  the  same  kind  at  about  the  same  time.  It  shows  that 
the  Pharisees  had  accepted  Hie  challenge,  and  were  de- 
termined to  make  an  open  issue  with  Jesus  on  the 
subject  of  Sabbath-keeping.  On  a  Sabbath  not  long 
after  the  scene  just  now  narrated,  the  people  were 
gathered  in  a  synagogue, —  where  and  in  ^vhat  one  is 
not  mentioned.  Clirist  was  teaching  the  people.  There 
was  among  them  a  man  whose  right  arm  was  paralyzed. 
The  Pharisees  were  there  watching.  They  knew  that 
Jesus  would  iw  teuipted  by  his  humanity  to  break  the 
Pharisaic  Sabbath  by  healing  him.  They  hinted  at  the 
man's  presence  by  asking  Jesus,  *'  Is  it  lawful  to  heal 
on  the  Sabbath  day?"  Before  finswering  them,  Jesus 
called  to  the  paralytic,  '^^  Rise  up,  and  stand  forth  in 
the  midst.**  Then,  tin-ning  to  his  malicious  questioners, 
he  put  back  to  them  their  own  question,  lifted  out  of 
its  technical  fonn,  and  placed  upon  moral  grounds:  **  Is 
it  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  days  io  do  good,  or  to  do  evil  ? 
to  save  life,  or  to  destroy  it  ?  "  They  did  not  dare  to 
answer  when  the  case  was  thus  brougiit  home  to  every 
man's  common  sense.     But  Jesus  was  willing  to  meet 
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the  question  both  on  technical  and  on  moral  grounds. 
The  Pharisees  pennitted  i\  shepherd  to  extricate  fmm 
peril  <jne  of  his  ^sheep  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Seizing 
that  permission  to  property  interests,  Jesiu^  contrasted 
with  it  their  shameless  indiflerence  to  humanity* 
"  How  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ? 
Wherefore  it  m-  hiwful  to  do  well  on  tlie  Sal)hath  days." 

This  scene,  sHght  a*s  it  seemB  in  the  reheai-sal,  went 
to  the  very  heart  of  Jesus.  To  him  notliing  seemed  so 
repulsive  as  the  soul  of  an  intelhgeut  man  coiled  up 
*in  its  selfishness  and  striking  at  the  poor  and  weidi. 
Sins  of  excess,  unbridled  passions,  vices  and  crimes, 
he  rebuked  with  much  of  pity  as  well  as  of  sternness; 
but  intelligent  inhumanity  roused  his  utmost  indigna- 
tion. Tills  pai'ticular  case  was  peculiarly  ofleusive. 
He  turned  u|jon  his  questionet^  an  eye  that  none  could 
fbear.  Calm  it  was,  but  it  burned  like  a  flame.  There 
is  no  expression  so  unendurable  as  that  of  incensed  love. 
It  is  plain  that  he  searched  tlieir  countenances  one  by 
one,  and  brought  hoijie  to  them  a  sense  i>f  tlieir  mean- 
ness. '*  And  when  he  had  looked  roiiml  rdjcmt  on  them 
with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  tlieir 
hearts,  he  saith  unto  the  man.  Stretch  forth  thine 
hand."     It  was  healed. 

Now  came  the  rage  of  his  IniUled  enemies.  They 
**were  filled  with  madness."  They  drew  together  in 
counsel ;  they  began  to  call  in  as  auxiliaries  the  venal 
itcoundrels  that  hung  abcnit  Herod's  court,  seeking 
"how  they  might  destroy  him,"  cotnbining  political 
jealousy  with  ecclesiastical   bitterness.     As  yet,   their 

ilice  wa«  powerless.     His  hour  had  not  come. 


We  have  here,  in  a  more  developed  form  than  had 
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thus  far  appeared  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  tlie  aggr 
ne88  of  love.  He  had  nhown  himself  to  be  persuiially 
full  of  sympathy  and  kindness  j  but  now  be  makes 
benevolence  the  criterion  of  justice  and  the  test  of 
religion*  He  begins  to  bring  the  institutions,  the 
customs,  and  the  maxims  uf  his  coimtrymen  to  tlie 
criticism  of  the  kw  of  kindness.  It  is  the  fii*ftt  Hcene 
in  which  we  behold  love  equipped  for  c*»nflict. 

Whatever  im])ortMnce  attached  to  the  flay  in  tlieir 
controversy,  the  Sabhittli  was  a  secontlarv  matter.  It 
wai^  not  a  question  whether  it  was  divine,  nor  whether 
it  should  be  abrogated,  nor  even  bow  it  should  he  ke]>t; 
it  was  the  spirit  of  inlnunanity,  the  liard-heaitedness 
of  the  religious  chiefs,  the  unsympathetic  and  teasing 
spirit  with  which  they  administered  religious  affaii^s 
that  was  to  be  judged.  It  was  more  than  a  dispute 
about  an  ordinance  ;  it  was  a  conflict  l)ctween  kindness 
and  unmercifulness,  between  fraternal  sympathies  and 
official  authority^  Ijetween  mercy  and  relentless  super- 
stition. 

When  we  hear  Jesus  saying,  ^'I  will  have  me 
and  not  sacrifice,*'  and  know  that  those  wHjrds  w< 
apphed  to  tlie  administration  of  law\  we  feel  that" 
nc^v  interjjretjition  of  justice  has  come.  The  Divine 
administration  of  all  laws  is  toward  mercy.  Hence- 
forth humanity  judges  them,  and  gives  them  pennis- 
sion  to  be.  Pain  and  penalty  are  not  abolislied,  but 
they  are  no  bmger  vimlictive  ;  they  are  for  restraint, 
correction,  and  prevention.  Justice  is  love  purgi: 
things  from  evil  and  making  them  lovely. 

The  protests  of  Jesus  against  the  Pharisaic  ob- 
servance of  tlie  Sahljath  must  not  be  regarde<l  as  dis- 
countenancing the   day   itself  as  a  Divine  ordinance, 
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Dor  even  as  criticising  the  original  methods  of  its 
observance  enjoined  by  Moses.  He  set  his  face  against 
the  unfeeling  use  which  the  Pharisees  of  his  time  made 
of  it  It  wiLS  the  perversion  of  a  day  of  mercy  tliat  he 
resisted.  In  reasonin^ii;  the  case,  Jesus  laid  down  a  prin- 
ciple which  atiects  all  human  institutions  of  every  kind: 
"  The  Sabkdh  wm  made  for  fnan^  and  not  man  far  the 
S^Miiihr 

Institutions  and  laws  have  no  sacredness  in  them- 
selves, Tliey  have  no  rights  as  against  the  real  wel- 
fare of  men.  Laws  are  servants,  not  masters.  No  law 
must  rule  unless  it  will  serve.  But  one  thing  on  earth 
is  intrinsically  eacred,  and  that  is  man,  and  he  because 
he  is  Gotl's  son  and  the  heir  of  immortality.  His  na- 
ture is  siicred.  Amidst  all  his  sins,  crimes,  and  corrup- 
tions, there  is  still  within  him  the  soul  tliat  came  of 
God,  for  whose  sake  the  whole  round  of  nature  is 
Lordained ;  —  and  how  much  more  civil  laws  and  eccle- 
mastical  ordinances  !  The  state  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  the  stiite. 

The  welfare  of  the  state  depends  upon  the  sacredness 
[>f  the  individual  citizen.  The  tendency  has  been  to 
build  up  the  st^ite  at  all  hazard, —  to  sacrifice  the  cit- 
izen to  public  good,  a,s  if  the  good  of  the  whole  de- 
manded the  sacrifice  of  it«  units.  Men  may  ofler 
themselves  up  in  great  emergencies,  revolutions,  wars, 
et<^^.,  but  in  the  ordinary  flow  of  life  the  strength  and 
happiness  of  the  unit  will  determine  the  prosperity 
and  power  of  the  aggregate. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 


A  TIME  OF  JOY. 


Thus  far  we  have  seen  only  the  preparatory  ste| 
of  Cliriist*8  mhiistry,  A  year  and  a  lialf  had  passed 
since  his  baptlsin,  of  which  period  but  an  imperfect 
record  exists.  The  time  was  now  come  for  tlie  full  dia- 
closure  of  his  energy.  He  began  to  feel  in  greater 
measure  the  impulse  of  tiie  Divine  nature.  He  had 
learned,  in  this  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  of  Johu's  arre8t_ 
and  imprisonment.  The  field  was  open.  He  left  tl 
scowling  brotherhood  of  Juda^an  Pharisees,  who 
longer  disguised  their  deadly  intentions,  and  repaired 
to  Galilee,  uiaking  Capernaum  his  headHiuarters.  We 
must  soon  follow  him  m  the  repeated  circuits  which  he 
made  from  there,  and  note  the  details  of  his  ministry. 

It  was  the  most  joyful  period  of  his  life.  It  was 
full  year  of  beneficence  unobstructed.  It  is  true  thai 
he  was  jealously  watched,  but  he  was  not  forcibly  re- 
sisted. He  was  maliciously  delamed  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Temple,  but  he  irresistibly  charmed  the  hearts 
of  the  common  people.  Can  we  doubt  tliat  his  Hfe  was 
full  of  exquisite  enjoyment?  He  had  not  within  him- 
self those  couihct^  which  common  men  liave.  There 
was  entire  haiiriony  of  facidties  within,  and  a  perfect 
agreement  between  his  inward  and  his  external  life. 
He  bore  others'  burdens,  but  had  none  of  his  own. 
His  body  was  in  full  health ;  his  soul  was  clea 
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tranquil ;  his  heart  overflowed  with  an  unending  sym- 
pathy. He  was  purnuing  the  loftiest  errand  which 
benevolence  can  contemplate.  No  joy  known  to  the 
luuiuLU  soul  compares  with  that  of  successful  benefi- 
cent labor.  We  cannot  doul)t  that  the  earlier  portions 
of  this  year,  though  IVill  of  intense  excitement,  w^ere 
also  full  of  deep  happiness  to  him.  Wherever  he 
came,  he  carried  men's  hearts  w^ith  him.  Whatever 
ti>wn  he  left,  tliere  Iiad  been  hundreds  of  hearts  in 
it  made  happy  by  his  cleansing  touch.  At  thnes  the 
excitement  seemed  likely  to  whirl  him  away.  He  was 
obliged  to  repress  it,  to  forsake  the  crow^ls  and  hide 
hinisclf  for  a  while,  —  to  withhold  his  miracles,  lest 
the  overflowing  enthusiasm  sbmld  be  mistaken  by  a 
jealous  government  for  political  insurrection,  and  a 
cruel  end  be  put  to  the  work  of  beneficence. 

We  love  to  linger  in  these  thoughts.  We  are  glad 
that  Jesus  tasted  joy  ius  well  as  sorrow, —  that  there 
w^ere  months  of  wonderful  gladness.  At  times  the 
cloud  of  coming  suffering  nuiy  have  cast  it^  shadow 
upon  his  path  ;  but  his  daily  work  was  full  of  light 
Could  he  behold  the  gladness  of  liouseliohl  after  house- 
hold and  be  himself  unmoved?  Could  he  heal  the  sick 
through  wide  regions,  see  the  nudmed  and  erijiplcd 
restored  to  activity,  and  not  participate  in  the  joy 
which  broke  out  cm  every  hand?  Could  he  conside 
the  sorrowing,  instruct  the  ignorant,  recall  the  wan- 
dering, confirm  the  wavering,  juid  not  find  bis  heart 
full  of  joyfuhiess ?  -Besides  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion which  he  excited  on  every  hand,  he  received  from 
not  a  few  the  most  cordial  affection,  and  returned  a 
richer  love. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  from  the  simple  language 
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of  the  Evangelists,  that  his  first  circuits  in  Galilee  were 
triumphal  procession!?.  The  sentences  which  general- 
ize the  history  arc  few,  bxit  they  are  such  as  could 
have  sprung  only  out  of  joyous  memories,  and  indicate 
a  new  and  great  development  of  power  on  his  side,  and 
jin  ebullition  of  joyful  excitement  through  the  whole 
community.  "  And  Jesus  returned  m  Hie  power  of  the 
Splrif  into  Galilee  :  and  there  went  out  a  fame  of  him 
tlirough  all  tlie  region  round  about-  And  he  taught 
in  their  synagogues,  king  glorified  of  aU''  (Luke  iv, 
14,  15.) 

To  suppose  that  Jesius  had  no  gladness  in  the  work 
which  dift\ised  so  much  happiness,  that  he  could  see 
the  tides  of  excitement  flowing  on  every  side  without 
sympathy,  that  he  could  tiuieh  responsively  every 
tender  aflection  in  the  human  soul  and  not  have  a 
vibration  of  its  joy  in  himself,  is  to  suppose  him  less 
than  human.  Any  worthy  conception  of  a  Divine  na- 
ture must  make  it  far  richer  in  aftection  and  sympathy 
tlian  men  can  be.  Whatever  rejoicing  attended  his 
career  througli  Galilee,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  one 
waJ3  mure  happy  tlian  he. 

On  the  Sai»bath  he  seems  always  to  have  resorted  to 
the  synagogue,  as  did  every  devout  Jew,  just  as  Chris- 
tians now  betake  theuiselves  to  churches.  His  fame 
would  not  permit  him  to  be  only  a  listener.  He  was 
called  by  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  to  the  place  of 
teacher,  and  from  Sabbath  t<j  Sabbath  he  unfolded  to 
his  coimtrymen  the  deep  spiritual  meanings  liidden  in 
their  Scriptures  which  had  been  buried  under  the  Phar- 
isaic traditions*  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  a 
Scriptural  and  expository  method  of  instruction.  On 
the  Sabbath,  and  during  the  weeknlays,  wlien  lit  ocea- 
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81011  offered,  he  seized  the  events  which  were  taking 
place  before  their  eyes,  and,  applying  to  them  the 
criticism  of  the  highest  niorahty,  he  made  them  the 
texts  from  which  to  develop  a  spiritual  faitli.  More 
of  tliese  discoiii>!e8  founded  upon  ]»assing  events  are 
recorded  ttian  of  Seriptunil  expositions.  Indeed,  while 
we  have  many  alkisious  to  Scripture,  we  have  no 
single  discourse  of  Jesus  Avhich  may  be  strictly  called 
an  expository  one.  The  freshness  of  this  metliod  of 
teaching,  the  abandonment  of  all  mere  refinements 
and  frivolous  niceties,  the  application  of  humane  good 
sense  and  of  rational  justice  to  every-day  interests, 
gave  to  his  ttaching  a  power  which  never  accom- 
])anied  the  tedious  dialectics  of  the  Jewish  doctors. 
"And  they  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine:  for  he 
taught  them  as  one  that  had  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes. .  .  .  For  his  word  was  with  power."  (Mark  i 
22  ;  Lnke  iv,  32.) 

An  occurrence  on  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very 
first  of  tlie  Sabbaths  spent  in  Caperniuim,  will  furnish 
a  good  example  of  the  scenes  of  this  great  year  of  his 
ministry. 

While  Jesus  was  speaking  in  the  svnagogue*  amidst 
the  profound  stilhiess  tlie  people  were  startled  by  a 
wild  outcry.  A  poor  wretch  was  there  who  **  hftd  the 
spirit  of  an  unclean  devil,"  With  the  pathos  of  intense 
fear  he  cried  out,  "^^  Let  us  alone ;  what  have  we  to  do 
with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  ''  All  this  might 
have  resulted  froui  the  pungent  nature  of  the  teiich- 
ing,  but  not  the  cry,  ^  I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the 
Holy  One  of  God," — this  was  something  more  than 
a  random  speech,  We  may  iuuigine  the  shock  which 
fluch  a  scene  would  produce  iu  tlie  midst  of  a  sermuu 
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in  one  of  our  churches-  Jesus,  imdisturbed  and  calm, 
enjoiued  silence,  and  with  a  word  of  command  drove 
out  the  evil  spirit.  Then  came  the  reaction ;  all  men 
wx're  fdlcd  with  admh^ation  and  spread  the  news  abroad. 
But  Jesus,  withdrawing  from  the  tumult,  secluded 
liiuiself  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  Peter's  house. 
There  he  found  Peter's  mother-in-law  prostmted  with 
a  fever.  At  a  touch  of  his  hand  she  was  healed,  and 
resumed  her  household  duties  before  tliem  all^as  if  she 
had  not  been  sick.  The  whole  city  was  ahve  with 
excitement. 

During  the  fiery  noons  of  Oriental  cities  men  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  houses ;  but  at  evening  they 
pour  forth,  jmd  the  gate  of  the  city  is  the  grand  resort. 
Thither  too,  upon  this  same  day,  repaired  Jesus,  who 
was  always  drawni  towaixi  the  multitudes.  He  was! 
evidently  expected  and  eagerly  awaited.  And  now 
appeared  a  scene  w^hieh  only  the  imagination  can 
depict.  All  the  diseiises  which  the  violent  heats  in 
that  climate  breed  upon  the  uncleanly  habits  and  the 
squalid  poverty  of  the  masses  were  represented  at 
the  gate  by  appropriate  subjects.  Fevers,  dropsies, 
paralyses,  were  there.  The  blind,  the  deaf  and  —  Iiov- 
ering  on  tlie  edge  afar  off —  the  lepers  implored  lielp. 
The  larne  came  limping,  and  those  too  sick  to  help 
themselves  were  borne  thither  by  their  friends,  until 
the  ample  space  was  like  a  camp  hospital.  Jesus 
commenced  among  them  his  luerciful  work.  It  waaj 
a  solenui  and  joyful  scene.  Human  misery  was  ex-' 
hibited  here  in  many  forms ;  but  as,  one  by  one,  the 
touch  or  word  of  the  Mru^ter  healed  it,  came  the  re-i 
bound  of  exultation.  Those  who  were  coming,  bear^ 
ing  the  sick  on  couches,  met  returning  happy  groujW 
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of  those  who  had  been  healed.  Many  tears  of  feioic^ 
ing  fell,  as  children  were  given  back  to  despairing 
mothei>!.  Strange  ealmiiesH  in  some  natnres,  and  wild 
exhilaratiun  in  othei>^,  attested  the  rapture  of  deliver- 
ance from  loaths^ome  di.sease,  Never^  in  all  their  mem- 
ories, had  there  been  such  an  evening  twilight  of  a 
Sabbath  day.  But  of  all  who  went  home  that  night 
in  ecsta.Hy  of  gladness,  there  w^as  not  one  whose  nature 
enabled  hhn  to  feel  the  deep  joy  of  Him  who  said,  ''It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  " 

We  always  lung  to  look  into  the  so  ids  of  great  men 
at  critictd  periods,  to  see  how  success  or  defeat  affects 
thenL  This  had  been  a  triumphal  Sal>bath  to  Jesus. 
No  opposition  seems  to  have  arisen  from  any  quarter. 
His  instructions  had  been  received  without  cavil^  and 
had  awakened  an  almost  idolatrous  entluisiasm.  His 
name  was  on  every  lip ;  his  praise  resounded  through 
the  whole  neighborhood,  and  the  day  had  closed  by  such 
a  luminous  display  of  merciful  benefactions  a.«  left  all 
his  former  deeds  in  the  shade.  The  effect  of  such  suc- 
cess upon  his  own  soul  is  diudy  shown  in  the  record 
by  the  intimations  of  a  proliably  sleepless  night,  and 
his  going  forth  long  before  daylight  into  a  quiet  place 
for  prayer.  The  excitement  of  beneficence  litYed  him 
toward  the  Divine  Spirit.  If  success  had  in  any  wise 
tempted  him  to  vanity,  he  found  a  refuge  in  com- 
munion with  God.  '*  And  in  the  morning,  rising  up  a 
great  while  before  day,  he  went  out^  and  departed  into 
la  solitary  place,  and  there  prayed."     (Mark  i,  35.) 

But  the  tumult  of  excitement  in  the  city  could  not 
easily  subside.  Early  the  people  began  to  throng 
Peters  house  to  find  him  again.  Peter  and  his  brotli- 
er»  went   forth  to  search  for  the  wanderer.     We  can 
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witlioiit  violence  imagine  that  he  had  selected  one  of 
the  near  slopes  of  the  hills  which  hedge  in  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  on  its  western  Hniit  There  hiy  the  tnincjiiil 
waters.  Tlie  kst  mists  were  dissolving  from  its  face  as 
the  footatepn  of  the  tlnong  drew  near.  Simon  sahites 
him,  saying,  ''  All  men  seek  for  thee" ;  and  the  people 
wnth  him  press  around  JesiLs  with  affectionate  violence, 
a.^  if  tliey  would  carry  him  back  to  the  city  in  their 
arms,  Thc^y  **  came  unto  him,  and  stayed  him,  that  he 
should  not  depart  from  them/*  The  desire  was  natural; 
but  he  had  a  mission  of  which  they  knew  not.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  settle  in  Capernaiun,  nor  suflFer  them  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  all  his  niercies.  He  replied 
to  their  importunity, ''  I  must  preauli  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  other  cities  also." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Pharisees  joined  in 
tliis  general  applause.  While  tliere  w^ere  just  men 
among  tliem.  the  great  body  were  either  secretly  or 
openly  inimical  to  Jesus.  But  they  were  politic; 
they  did  nut  clioase  to  array  themselves  againHt  the 
people  in  the  hour  of  their  entliusiasm.  If  at  first 
they  hesitated,  hoping  that  this  man  of  singular  in- 
fluence might  be  used  in  the  interest  of  their  party, 
they  had  now  given  up  all  such  expectations,  and 
their  enmity  grew  with  his  popularity.  Thus  at  this 
time  they  seem  to  have  neither  applauded  nor  op- 
posed him. 

Jesus  journeyed,  after  tlie  manner  of  the  country, 
on  foot.  So  thickly  w^ere  the  t/owns  planted  in  popu- 
lous Galilee  that  he  needed  to  make  but  a  short 
march  from  one  to  another.  It  was  the  hospitable 
custom  of  the  time,  when  Jewish  Rabbis  went  from 
place  to  place,  to  provide  for  all   their  wants.     Thus 
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so  many  wlio  reeeivea  at  riLs  nanns  priceless  guts  ot 
healing  or  consolation^  there  were  found  numbers  of 
all  classes  wlio  contested  for  the  privilege  of  entei^ 
taining  him  ?  And  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  allied  himself  very  closely  with  the  poor 
and  lalioring  class.  It  is  certain  that  in  his  passage 
through  Galih^e,  at  a  later  day  than  that  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  he  was  dependent  upon  tlic  contri- 
butions of  grateful  women  whom  he  had  healed  or 
blessed  by  his  teaching,  and  who  accompanicnl  his 
disciples.  (Luke  viii,  1-3.)  We  also  know  that  the 
company  of  disciples  was  organized  into  a  family, 
had  a  common  treasury,  and  received  into  it  the  gifts 
of  benevolence  for  their  joint  support.  Jesus  never 
scrupled  to  accept  tlie  hosjutality  of  the  rich,  for  they 
too  were  men ;  yet  he  seems  to  ha\  e  been  at  no  time 
long  separated  from  the  poor  and  wretched  of  his 
people*  Hjid  he  dwelt  among  the  rich  and  gone  down 
to  the  poor,  he  coidd  never  have  come  so  near  to 
their  hearts  as  when  he  ate  their  bread,  slept  under 
their  humble  roofs,  and  sympathized  with  their  tasks 
and  labors,  as  his  own  early  life  peculiarly  fitted  him 
to  do.  Many  a  wanderer  would  come  to  him  as  he  sat 
amonsT  the  lowU%  who  would  not  have  dared  to  enter 
the  mansions  of  the  riclh  Yet  one  will  in  vain  look 
for  a  syllalde  in  all  his  teachings  that  would  favor  the 
prejudices  which  one  class  usually  entertains  against 
another.  He  was  faithful  to  all  in  rein  iking  their 
evih  But  his  spirit  tended  to  draw  men  together,  and 
to  unite  tlie  widely  separated  classes  of  society  in  the 
sympathy  of  a  eoinmon  brotherhood. 
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Immediately  following  the  Sabbath  whose  Iiistory 
we  have  given  above,  Jesus  made  tlie  firt^t  of  the  series 
of  cireuiis  which  marked  this  period  of  hi??  life,  and  by 
which  he  compassed  the  whole  of  Galilee  several  times 
during  this  year.  So  vague  are  the  chronological 
hints  in  the  EvangellntSj  that  we  cannot  note  with  pre- 
cision either  the  several  routes  or  the  exact  periods  at 
which  the  several  journeys  were  made,  nor  ascertain 
to  which  of  the  circuits  belong  certain  descriptions 
of  the  effects  produced.  It  is  probable  that  every 
appearance  of  Jesus  was  the  signal  for  great  excite 
ment,  that  the  course  of  ordinary  aflairs  w^as  inter- 
rupted, and  that  the  whole  population  in  some  in- 
stances were  turned  out  of  the  usual  channels  of  life* 
Not  only  did  the  people  of  each  town  throng  his  steps, 
but  there  came  from  abroad,  from  widely  different 
directions,  great  multitudes,  who  crowded  the  mads, 
choked  up  the  villages,  and  went  with  him  from  place 
to  place.  Matthew  says  that  "great  multitudes"  of 
people  ''  followed  '  him  from  Galilee^  from  Decapolis 
(the  name  of  a  region  on  the  northeast  of  Palestii 
comprising  ten  cities),  from  Jerusalem,  from  Judi 
generally^  and  from  beyond  Jordan^  and  that  his  far 
was  spread  "  throughout  all  Syria."  Every  day  added 
to  the  excitement.  It  threatened  to  become  revolu- 
tionary. Every  eminent  miracle  shot  forth  a  new 
ardor.  Capernaum,  on  one  occasion,  was  fairly  be- 
sieged, so  that,  as  Mark  says,  he  ''  could  no  more 
openly  enter  into  the  city.'*  How  large  these  crowds 
actually  were,  we  have  some  means  of  judging  by  the 
numbers  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  bistoury  of  the 
feeding  of  the  nadtitudes  ;  in  one  case  four  thousand, 
and  in  another  case  five  thousaodj  were  supplied  witli 
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food.  It  was  certainly  to  be  desired  that  the  preach- 
ing of  Je8us  should  arouse  the  whole  community;  but 
an  excessive  and  ungovernable  excitement  was  unfa- 
vuniblu  to  the  reception  of  the  truth,  and  subjected 
the  people  to  bloody  dangers  by  arousing  the  sus- 
picions of  a  vigilant  and  cruel  government  Herod 
would  be  likely  to  imagine  that  under  all  these  pre- 
tences of  religion  lurked  some  j>ulitical  scheme.  The 
Pharisees,  as  we  know,  had  made  league  with  the 
Herod ians  against  Jesus,  and  were  fomenting  malig- 
nant jealousies.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  strange 
that  Jesus  sought  to  allay  enthusiasm,  rather  than  to 
inflame  curiosity.  But  it  was  impossible ;  his  words 
hiid  no  more  effect  than  dew  upon  a  burning  prairie. 

Is  this  surprising?  What  if  in  one  of  our  villages 
such  a  scene  as  the  healing  of  the  leper,  or  the  curing 
of  the  paralytic^  should  tiike  place?  For  about  this  time 
it  was  that  in  a  •' cerfciin  city'* — -what  city  we  know 
not  —  Jesus  saw  one  approaching  him  whose  dress 
marked  him  as  a  leper.  By  law  the  leper  had  no  right 
to  come  near  to  any  one.  He  was  bound,  if  any  one 
approached  him  imawares,  to  lift  up  a  wail  of  warning: 
*"  Unclean!  unclean!'*  Such,  however,  was  the  repute 
of  Jesus  for  divine  sympathy,  tJiat  even  lepers  long 
used  to  unkindness  mid  neglect  forgot  their  hal>it8  of 
seclusion  and  avoidance.  Right  before  the  feet  of  the 
Master  fell  a  leper  upon  his  face,  and  with  intense  sup 
]>Iication  '* besought''  him:  "Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 
canst  make  me  clean," 

It  was  not  needful  to  touch  this  loathsome  creatiure, 
A  word  wi>uld  heal  him.  But  a  word  would  not  ex- 
press the  tenderness  and  yearning  sympathy  of  the 
Saviour's  heart.     **And  Jesus,  moved  with  compassion^ 
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put  fofih  ki^3  handy  and  tonclied  htMy  and  saith  unto  hiin, 
''  T  will ;  be  thou  clean  " 

That  JcBus  commanded  him  to  go  and  exhibit  him- 
self, with  appropriatij  olVemigs,  to  the  Jewish  priests,' 
may  seem  strange,  when  we  consider  how  free  Jesusi 
himself  was  from  the  conventionalism  of  his  age,| 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  an  instance  in  which  he  I 
ever  set  aside  an  original  Mosaic  rite  or  institute.  It^ 
was  the  additions  made  by  the  Pharisees  that  hel 
puslied  away  without  reverence,  and  even  with  re* 
piignance.  No  other  Jew  M^as  more  observant  of  the 
original  religious  institutes  of  Moses  than  he  who^ 
came  to  "fulfil  the  law/'  lie  went  behind  the  tra-j 
dition  of  the  elders  to  the  Law  itself:  nay,  he  accepted^ 
the  commands  of  Moses  because  they  coincided  with 
the  Divine  will,  **  Ye  have  made  the  commandmnii  of 
God  of  none  eflect  by  your  trailition/' 

In  no  way  was  the  leper  ca|)able  of  expressing  his 
gratitude  religiously  other  than  by  the  customs  of  hirf 
own  people*  He  had  not  learned  the  higher  forms  of 
spiritual  life.  He  uuist  speak  his  thanks  to  God  in  the 
language  which  he  had  learned,  even  if  some  other  were 
a  better  language.  All  the  expedients  of  extcraal 
worship  in  this  world  are  but  crutches  to  weak  souls; 
The  true  worship  is  in  spirit  It  requires  neither  altar^ 
nor  priest,  nor  uttered  prayer,  but  only  tlie  grateful 
heart,  open  before  Him  who  knows  better  than  any  one 
can  tell  Iliin  all  tliat  men  would  say. 

The  healed  leper,  however,  did  not  obey  the  inj 
tion.     Carried  away  with  overpowering  joy,  he  wen 
blazing  abroad  the  deed  of  mercy.     Can  we  wonder? 
Leprosy  was  a  living  death.     The  woi*st  form  of  the 
disease^  as  it  is  seen  in  Palestine  to-day,  is  described  by 
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Thomson  in  these  words  :  "The  hair  falls  off  from 
Hit*  head  atnl  eyebrows;  the  nailn  loosen,  decay,  and 
drop  ofl';  joint  after  jomt  of  the  finders  and  toes  shrinks 
up  and  Hh>wly  falls  away.  The  gums  are  absojited  and 
the  teeth  disappear*  The  nose,  the  eyes,  the  tongue^ 
and  the  palate  are  slowly  eousunied ;  and  finally  the 
wretched  victim  sinks  into  the  earth  and  disappears, 
while  medicine  has  no  power  to  stay  the  ravages  of  this 
fell  disease,  or  even  to  mitigate  sensit)ly  it.s  tortures/'  ^ 
Witli  what  sensations  must  healtli  be  received  back 
by  this  exile  from  society,  seeing  life  afar  ofi^  but  not 
participating  in  its  joys !  In  one  instant  his  skin  was 
Bweet  and  smootlu  Ids  face  comely,  his  breath  whole* 
Bome*  He  might  again  clasj)  liis  mother  in  his  anns ! 
He  might  take  little  children  npon  his  knee!  The 
lips  of  love  would  not  now  shrink  from  the  kiss  whirli 
so  long  lay  withered  upon  his  lips  !  What  nnirvel  if 
his  joy  n\uo^  througli  the  region  round  about,  and 
roused  np  other  suHering  wretches,  who  went  tlirong- 
ing  towanl  the  city,  hopeful  of  a  like  cure  ?  Nor  were 
they  disappointed.  The  narratives  of  the  Evangelists 
clearly  imply  that  whole  neighborhoods  tunied  out  with 
their  sick,  and  returned  with  every  invalid  healed.  As 
a  frost  kills  malaria,  or  a  wind  sweeps  impurity  from 
the  sidtry  air,  so  the  words  of  Jesns  seemed  to  purify 
the  fountiuns  of  health  in  wliole  districts.  None  of  all 
that  came  were  refused.  It  is  in  vain  to  explain  away 
the  miraculons  element  in  the  few  cases  which  are 
given  in  detail,  unless  some  natural  solution  can  be 
found  for  the  Iiealing  of  liundreds  and  thousands,  re- 
peatedly  effected  at  different  times  and  in  diflerent 
neighborhoods, 

*  The  Lartdand  the  Btfok^  (Am^rkati  «tlition,)  Vol-  TI,  p.  619. 
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At  length,  when  the  beneficence  of  healing  had  com- 
pleted it«  work,  Je^ufl  retreated  from  the  excitement, 
fn>in  the  coriosit}',  the  adnitration,  the  criticism,  the 
import  unity  of  eiitliiisi^ism  and  aflection,  and  hid  him- 
self in  the  near  solitudes.  The  love  of  solitude  is  strik- 
ingly shown  in  Je8U8.  Nothing  exhausts  one  so  soon 
as  sympathy  with  the  active  sorrows  of  men,  Drawn 
out  on  every  si<le  l)y  men's  need>^,  he  regained  his  equi- 
librium in  the  '*  wilderness."  It  was  there  too  that  his 
thoughts  rose  into  eouimunion  with  his  Father.  What 
reminiscences  of  heaven  had  he  ?  What  dim  memo- 
ries  of  his  foiTiier  lite  untl  joy  came  to  him?  Was 
not  the  silence  of  solitude  full  of  whispers  from  the 
spirit  laud?  No  one  can  telL  There  are  many  who 
can  testify  that  to  them  the  scditudes  that  lie  near  to 
every  side  of  life  have  been  as  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing after  a  troubled  night,  as  a  cool  shadow  in  the  hot 
noon,  —  a  fountain  in  a  great  and  weary  desert. 

That  Jesus  did  not  confine  his  religious  instructions 
to  Sabbath  days,  mid  that  lie  occupied  other  places 
tliaii  the  synagogues,  is  plain  from  the  nccounts  of  his 
sermons  from  lioats  to  tlie  people  a.^sendjled  on  the 
shore,  and  of  his  discoursing  on  the  mountain-side,  and 
is  seen  in  an  occurrence  whicli  took  place  soon  after  his 
retuni  to  Capernaum  from  Ids  first  ciixuiit  He  was 
sitting  in  a  private  dwelling.  It  was  soon  noised 
nbroad  in  the  city.  Chit  rushed  huudix'ds  to  find  him. 
The  court  of  the  house  was  choked  with  tlie  crowd  ; 
the  streets  were  thronged.  Tlierc  wtus  *^  no  room  to 
receive  them,  no,  not  so  much  as  about  the  door:  and 
he  pi*eached  the  word  unto  them/'  While  he  was  thoB 
engagetl,  four  men  were  seen  hearing  upon  a  litt-er 
between  them  a  poor  paralytic,  and  seeking  to  pene- 
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trate  the  crowd.  Impossible  !  An  eager  throng,  made 
up  of  pennons  each  seeking  some  advantage  for  himself, 
ami  moved  by  m*  common  impulse  bnt  that  of  selfish* 
ness,  is  harder  to  be  pcnetinted  than  stone  walls  and 
wooden  structures.  All  at  t>nco,  as  Jesns  wa*s  teach- 
ing, withont  iloubt  in  such  a  one-story  house  as  is  still 
to  be  seen  m  thai  same  neighborhootl,  tlie  roof  above 
his  bead  wa,s  parted,  —  as  from  its  construction  could 
easily  f)e  done,  and  as  was  frequently  (li>ne  for  va- 
rious piu^poses,  —  and  tbioogh  the  opening  was  let 
down  before  him  the  unhappy  patient !  Struck  with 
their  confident  faith,  Jesus,  interrupted  in  his  discouree, 
naturally  couferrerl  that  favor  which  to  liini  was  un- 
s])eaknbly  greater  than  any  other:  "Son,  be  of  good 
cheer ;  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  !  '' 

Instantly  a  hum  of  voices  wa,s  heard.  Confusion 
arose  ;  for  lie  wa.s  preaching,  not  to  unletteretl  citizens 
alone,  but  to  an  unusual  number  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  synagogue  and  Teuiide.  '^'  Tliere  were  Pharisees 
antl  tloctors  of  the  hiw  sitting  by,  which  were  come  out 
of  every  town  of  Galilee  and  Jutlani  and  Jerusalem/' 
The  bare  enunciation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  could 
hardly  liave  disturlied  these  wt*rthies.  It  must  be  that 
JesiLs  uttered  the  wtirds  with  the  air  of  sovereignty. 
It  was  one  of  those  moruents  in  whicli  his  Divine  nature 
shone  out  with  radiance,  Tlie  Fbarisees  plainly  re- 
garded him  as  acting  in  his  own  right,  and  assuming 
authority  to  forgive  sins,  which  was  a  Divim^  |>reroga* 
tive.  They  cried  out, "  BiasplnMuy !  Idaspbeuiy ! "  They 
challenged  him  on  the  spot;  ''Who  can  forgive  sins,  but 
Ood  alone  ?  '*  Jesus  accepted  their  construction,  and 
after  some  words  of  reasoning  replied, ''  That  ye  may 
know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on   earth  to 
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forgive  sina/'  —  turning  to  the  sick  man,  —  *^  Ari.He, 
take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  thy  way  unto  thine  house/* 
To  the  doctors  there  could  be  but  one  interpretation 
of  this  response.  It  wn.s  an  unequivocal  claim  of  Di- 
vinity, 

Men  suffering  from  halhicinations  have  claimed  for 
tliemselveB  dignities  and  titles  transcendently  above 
their  merit.  One  must  be  himself  suftering  from  an 
balhuMiisition  who  can  imagine  Jesus  at  this  period  of 
his  development  to  be  over-heated  in  brain,  or  fiinati- 
caL  His  wonderful  discourse,  which  drew  and  fasci- 
nated alike  the  rudest  and  the  most  leamedj  his 
calmness^  his  self-forgetfulness,  and  his  tender  sympa- 
thy for  others,  are  incousistent  with  any  supposition  of 
a  taiuted  reason,  and  still  less  with  an  over-swollen  pride 
and  self-conceit.  And  yet,  when  his  attention  was  called- 
to  the  fact  that  forgiveness  of  sin  was  a  Divine  prerogH 
tivejie  did  not  explain  that  it  was  a  rlelegated  author- 
ity, but  reriffinned  bis  right  to  forgive  of  his  own  proper 
self,  and  wrouglit  a  miracle  in  attestation  of  that  right 

That  his  whole  bearing  was  unusually  impressive  is 
plain  from  the  effect  produced  upon  the  common  peo- 
ple in  the  crowd.     They  had  seen  repeated  instances 
of  healing  and  of  other  works  of  mercy.     But  there 
was  in  this  case  something  more  than  is  set  forth  in 
the  narmtive,  and  which  must  b^ive  been  effected  by 
the  majesty  of  his  person  and   the   greatness  of  his 
spirit;  for  as  tliey  dispersed  they  went  softly  and  awe- 
stricken,  saying  one  to  another,  "'We  have  seen  strange 
things  to-<l ay/*  —  ''We  never  saw  it  on  this  fiisbioii/j 
Luke  says,  "They  mai^velled,  and  were  filled  with  fea^f 
Matthew  says  they  **  glorified  God,  which  bad   giveiP 
such  power  unto  men.'*     What  the  Pharisees  and  the 
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doctors  said  we  do  not  know,  Tliat  some  of  them 
may  have  been  inwardly  eonviuced  that  this  was  the 
Messiah,  is  quite  prohable ;  but  that  the  most  of  them 
were  only  the  more  enraged  and  set  against  Jesus,  is 
more  than  probal^le. 


It  will  be  recollected  that,  soon  after  his  baptism, 
Jesus  gathered  a  few  disciples  from  among  those  who 
companied  with  John.  Although  they  were  found  and 
called  in  Judani,  yet  they  all  lived  in  Galilee,  went  back 
with  him  on  his  return  thither,  and  are  mentioned  as 
guests  with  him  at  the  marriage  in  Cana*  During 
the  long  intervals  of  quiet  and  seclusion  which  Jesus 
seems  to  have  had  during  tlie  first  year  after  Ids  bap- 
tism, they  seem  to  have  gone  back  to  their  occupa- 
tions, and  awaited,  doubtless,  the  signal  which  should 
recall  them  to  him,  Jesus  wsis,  in  the  eyes  of  his  peo- 
ple, a  R'lbbi,  or  learned  teacher,  although  probably  he 
wa.s  deeiiR*d  irreirular,  and  was  out  of  favor  with  the 
heads  of  s(*hools.  He  fulluwed  all  the  customs  of  his 
people  when  they  were  innocent;  and  in  his  teaching 
career  he  undoubtedly  pursued  the  coui*se  which  was 
conuiion  among  KabhiH.  of  gathering  classes  of  pupils, 
and  living  with  them,  and  even  upon  their  contribu- 
tions. Tlie  pupils  were  expected,  under  due  regulation, 
to  diffuse  among  others  the  knowledge  which  they  re- 
ceived from  their  Rabbi.  They  sometimes  expounded 
to  the  people  under  the  eye  of  their  teacher;  and  as 
they  advanced  in  capacity,  they  were  sent  out  upon  cir- 
cuits of  their  own.  Great  pains  was  t^iken  among  the 
Jews  to  promote  education.  Large  schools  existed  in 
Palestine,  and  in  other  lands  wluther  the  Jews  Inid 
migrated.     In  these  schools  was  taught  the  whole  round 
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of  knowledge  then  existing ;  —  theology,  philosoph^j 
jurisprudence,  astronomy,  astrology,  medicine,  botanj^^ 
geography,  arithmetiCj  architecture,  »ociiil  duties,  eti- 
quette, and  even  trades,  were  tiiught  Indeed,  it  was 
the  boant  of  eminent  Rabbis  that  they  liad  learned  a 
trade,  and  could,  if  need  be,  support  themselves  by 
their  own  hands,  without  dependhig  upon  fees  for  tui-  ^ 
tion ;  and  they  prided  themselves  upon  titles  derive^f 
from  tnnles ;  —  as,  Rabbi  Simon,  the  weaker  ;  Rabb^^ 
Ismael,  the  needk-maker  ;  Rabbi  Jochanan,  the  shoeftmker. 
This  will  suggest  Paul's  occupation,  that  of  a  tent- 
maken 

Besides  the  teaching  of  these  high  schools  or  col- 
leges,   instruction    was    provided    for    chihlren,    and 
throughout  Palestine  there  prevailed  no  inconsiderab 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  popidar  education.     Tlu*ough  tl 
more  eletuentary  schuols  it  is  almost  certain  that  Je8 
and  his  disciples  had  passed,  and  equally  sure  that  thej 
had  not  studied  in  the  higher  seminaries  or  colleges. 

The  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  Jewish  schools 
throws  light  upon  the   course  pursued  by  our  Lord. 
Tlie  mode  of   imparting  knowledge  was  chiefly  cate- 
chetical    After  the   master  had   lectured,   the   pupils 
asked  questions.     To  stir  up  their  pupils  if  tliey  grew 
dull,  allegories,  riddles,  and  stories    were    introducedL 
The  parable  was  a  favorite   device  with   tlie  Jewil 
teacher.     He  often  propounded  questions,  and,  if 
pupils  could  not  answer,  solved  them  himself     Christi 
method  then  wai?  that  of  his  age  and  countrymen,  wit 
only  such  differences  as  might  arise  from  different  pc 
tonality.     Instruction  from  \illage  to  village ;  a  coi 
pany  of  pupOs  going  with  him,  both  as  learners  anf 
assistant*^  j  the  familiar  and  colloquial  style  of  discourse ; 
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the  use  of  parables  iiiirl  of  enigmatical  sentences  ;  — 
these  were  all  laniiliar  to  his  times.  It  wtis  in  matter, 
nnrl  not  in  inanner,  that  he  ilitVered  from  ordinary 
teachers. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  permanent  ftjrnia- 
tion  of  his  disciple-family,  and  it  Umk  phicc  at  or  near 
Capernaum.  We  are  charmed  with  the  picture  which 
is  given  of  the  morning  scene  on  tlie  shores  of  Genesa- 
reth.  It  hrenthes  the  very  air  of  rejility,  and  its  sim- 
plicity gives  a  clear  picture  of  our  Ix>rd*s  manner.  It 
was  early  dawn,  tuid  those  whose  avocations  called 
them  to  the  busy  shore  were  making  the  most  of  the 
cool  houra.  Jesus  came  quietly  to  the  winter's  edge, 
and  stood  w^atching  certain  fishcrincn  who  had  hauled 
their  nets  upon  the  beach  and  were  washing  and 
putting  them  in  order.  He  was  not  letY  to  himstdf; 
llir  the  people,  as  soon  as  they  knew  him,  began  to 
press  around  him  with  questions  and  solicitations. 
As  they  begun  to  close  iu,  be  stepped  upon  one 
of  the  fishing-boats,  and,  pushing  out  a  little,  turned 
to  the  rude  luit  eager  crowd  and  delivered  a  dis- 
course to  theuL  His  theme  was  doubtless  taken  from 
something  which  lay  before  him.  That  was  bis  cus- 
tom. Both  text  and  sermon  have  perished  with  the 
people  to  wliom  they  were  spoken.  As  soon  as  he  bad 
linisbed,  he  commanded  iSiinon  to  pnsti  out  into  deep 
water  and  let  down  his  net.  Simon,  prompt  to  speak 
and  over-<*oiditlent,  first  excused  himself  on  tlu*  ground 
ttiat  they  hail  been  trying  all  niglit  juid  that  there  was 
no  use  in  trying  again  ;  and  then,  liaving  eased  bis  wil- 
tulness,  he  complied  with  the  request.  No  sooner  was 
this  (h)ne  than  such  a  uudtitude  of  fish  was  secured  as 
they  bad  never  seen  at  any  time  belbre.    Indeetl^  Simoa 
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mw  in  it  a  Divine  power.  His  boldness  and  familiarity 
forsook  him.  He  j^tood  before  a  superior  being,  and  his 
own  unworthiness  was  the  first  impression  which  seized 
him.  '*  He  fell  down  at  Jesus' s  knees,  saying,  Depart 
from  me ;  for  I  am  a  shiful  man,  0  Lord."  Not  far 
aw^ay  were  the  brottiers,  James  and  John,  wlio  had 
a  partnership  with  Sunon.  Them  also  Jesus  called. 
Without  ado,  anfl  unhesitatingly,  they  forsook  their 
property  and  their  occupation,  and  from  this  time  did 
not  leave  biuL  They  couirt  not  mistake  tlie  import  of 
his  call:  '' Follow  me.  I  will  from  henceforth  make  you 
to  become  fishers  of  men."  The  whole  scene  is  natural 
and  hannonious.  There  was  no  striking  assumption  of 
authority.  Fishormen  were  approached  through  their 
own  business,  by  methods  which  were  adapted  to  their 
habits  and  ideas. 

The  call  of  Levi,  better  know  n  by  the  name  of  Mat- 
thew, is  recorded  more  brieHy,  He  was  a  tax-gathei^er 
imder  tlie  H(»man  govcrmnent.  It  wa.s  an  ungracious 
olhce.  It  was  the  hist  position  in  wliich  to  look  for  an 
apostle.  Collecting  customs-flues  of  his  own  people 
to  feetl  tlie  court  of  Herod  and  to  uphold  the  Roman 
usurpation,  witli  profit  to  himself,  w^as  not  likely  to 
endear  hiiu  to  his  country  men,  nor  to  prepare  his  own 
heart  for  the  unremuntM^ativc  and  wanderintr  life  of 
self-denial  to  which  he  was  called.  Yet  there  wa.s  in 
the  few  simple  woinis  of  Jesus  a  charm  that  wrought 
instantly  'vFollow  me"  "And  he  arose,"  (" left  ail," 
says  Luke,)  *'  and  followed  him  " 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Matthew,  like  Simon,  John, 
James,  and  Philip,  hod  already  lieen  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
and  like  them  had  never  separated  himself  from  his 
regular  busuiess  j  so  that  the  call,  which  seems  to  us 
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BO  sudden,  was  far  less  peremptory  and  unexpected  to 
him  tlian  it  seems  in  tlie  narrative. 

We  are  not  to  confound  the  outride  disciples  of  Christ 
with  the  inner  circle,  —  the  family  of  his  Apostles, ^ — 
who  were  called  **  that  they  sliould  />^'  mfh  him,  and  tliat 
he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach."  His  Apostles 
were  disciples,  but  all  his  disciples  were  not  Apostles, 

There  was  collected  in  every  circuit  a  large  disciple 
hand  without  organization,  attactied  to  his  ministrations, 
mther  than  to  his  person.  Of  the  company  of  twelve 
disciples  there  were  three  pairs  of  Iirothers.  All  of 
them  were  Galdeans.  All  were  from  the  humbler 
walks  of  life,  though  in  several  instances  they  were 
not  poor.  Levi  had  a  house  of  his  own,  and  could  give 
to  his  Master  a  *"  great  feast/*  James  antl  John,  sons 
of  Zebedee,  ctuiducted  a  business  which  enabled  them 
to  employ  under-servants ;  and  their  mother,  Salome, 
*^  ministered  of  her  subst^ince  '*  to  the  Miuster's  support. 
It  is  impossil)U%  from  the  materials  at  our  cominaud,  to 
jiscertain  uikui  what  principle  of  selection  the  disciples 
were  gathcreih  But  few  of  them  asserted  any  such 
individuality  as  to  bring  their  names  into  view  during 
the  ministry  of  Jesus, 

The  evil  record  of  Judas  will  keep  his  name  in 
mei!K>ry.  Peter  was  conspicuous  tli rough  the  whole 
career,  John  was  specially  associated  with  the  Master. 
With  Peter  and  John  was  associated  James,  though 
little  except  his  name  aj^pears  in  tlie  Gospel  narra- 
tives. They  were  all  selected  from  the  common  walks 
of  life.  None  of  them  give  evidence  of  peculiar  depth 
of  religious  feeling.  None  except  John  ever  exhibited 
any  traitM  of  genius.  That  they  were  subject  to  the 
connnon    fault.s   of   humanity  abundantly  appeai*s    in 
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their  dispute*^  among  themselves,  in  their  worldly 
bitions,  in  the  plotting  to  supersede  each  other,  in 
their  riisli  iind  revengeful  imprecations  of  jndgment** 
upon  tlie  villagers  who  liad  treat e<l  Jesus  with  disre- 
spect, and  in  their  utter  lark  of  courage  when  the  final 
catastrophe  was  approaching.  They  partook  of  all  the 
errors  of  their  age.  They  were  as  Httle  competent  to 
understand  the  spiritual  teachings  of  their  Master  aa 
were  the  average  of  their  eonntrymen.  Ttiey  believed 
in  an  earthly  kingdom  for  the  Messiali,  and,  with  the 
rest  of  their  people,  anticipated  a  carmil  triuniph  of  the 
Jews  over  all  their  enemies.  They  couhl  not  be  made 
to  understiiiul  that  their  Master  was  to  be  put  to  death; 
and  wlien  he  was  arrested,  they  '*  all  forsook  him  and 
tied."  They  hovered  in  hew^ildennent  around  the  sol- 
enm  tragedy ;  liut  only  one  of  them,  John,  had  the 
courage  t>o  be  present  and  near  at  the  crucifixion  of 
their  Teacher.  Tiooking  externally  upon  these  men, 
contrasting  them  with  such  as  Nicodemus  and  Joseph 
of  Arimatliea,  the  question  arises  wliether  among  all 
the  !uore  highly  cultivated  Jews,  among  the  Phar- 
isees and  doctors,  there  might  not  have  been  found 
sinc^ere  men,  of  deeply  religious  natures,  of  educated 
intelligence,  wlio,  under  the  same  amount  of  personal 
instruction,  would  have  been  far  more  capable  of  car- 
rying forward  the  work  of  the  new  kingdom.  All 
that  can  be  known  is^  that  Jesus  chose  his  disciples,  not 
from  Judaea,  but  from  Galilee,  far  away  from  the  Temple 
intluence  and  in  a  province  much  allected  by  the  tbr- 
eign  spirit ;  that  he  selected  them,  not  from  the  specifi* 
cally  religious  cla.ss,  but  from  the  working  peof 
None  are  mentioned  as  taken  from  agricultural  pn~ 
suitSy  and  all  who^e  occupations  are  mentioned  w^ 
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more  or  leas  coBceraed  with  commerce.  That  there 
were  reasons  in  his  own  mind  for  the  selection  none 

can  doubt  and  none  can  ever  know  what  the  rea- 
sons were.  That  he  felt  for  his  iimnediate  followers 
a  strong  aftection  is  plain,  and  that  his  regard  was 
8trengthene*l  to  the  end  of  his  life  can  be  doubted  by 
none  who  read  those  incomparable  discourses  of  love 
which  immediately  preceded  tiis  arrest,  and  which  John 
alone  records,  —  John,  the  most  impassioned,  the  most 
Busceptible,  and  at  length  the  most  perfect  representa- 
tive of  his  Master^s  spirit. 


It  will  be  well  to  look  back,  before  considering  that 
remarkable  discourse  of  Christ's,  familiarly  called  the 
**Sennon  on  the  Mount,"  and  to  consider  the  character 
of  his  teaching  in  this  the  first  period  of  his  ministry. 
We  shall  be  struck  with  three  things :  the  stimulating 
character  indicated,  the  reiuarkable  partnership  of  wonl 
and  deed,  and  the  absence  of  any  public  claim  to  the 
Messiahship.  This  latter  fact  is  the  more  n  luarkable, 
ftince,  in  his  conversiition  with  the  woman  of  iSanuiria, 
he  distinctly  avows  himself  to  be  tlie  Messiah.  N*nvhere 
is  there  evidence  that  he  proclaimed  this  truth  in  his 
puldic  discourses,  and  in  the  abstnicts  and  fragments 
which  were  preserved  there  is  notliiug  of  the  kind. 
Neither  does  there  seem  to  have  been  that  presenta- 
tion of  himself  as  the  source  of  spiritual  lite  that  is 
so  wonderful  at  a  later  stage  of  his  teaching.  lie  aj)- 
parently  aimed  first  at  tlie  work  of  arousing  the  moral 
neime  of  the  people.  His  characteristic  theme  at  fn'st 
was,  ^'^  Repent!  The  kingtlom  of  heaven  is  at  hand!" 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  went  frnm  phice  to 
place  uttering  these  words  m  a  t4?xt  or  formula.     They 
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ratlier  describe  the  genius  of  his  preaching.  It  aroiia 
in  men  an  idotal  and  expectation  of  a  nohler  life  that 
they  and  their  fellow^^  were  living,  and  Htimulat^d  ai 
wholesome  moral  discontent  Men's  hearts  %vere  laia 
open.  Not  only  their  i^ins,  but  the  sources  and  motivefl 
of  their  evil  deeds,  were  made  bare.  Then  his  audiencea 
began  to  hear  a  vivid  exposition  of  life.  Unlike  the 
Eabbisjie  did  not  spend  his  time  in  mincing  texts  withl 
barren  ingenuity.  Men  heard  their  actions  called  ill 
question.  They  heard  their  pride,  their  selfishness,  theid 
avarice,  their  lusts,  so  exposed  that  self-condenmatioiil 
was  everywhere  mingled  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
The  eflects  of  his  teacliing  were  heightened  by  the 
humanity  of  his  niiracles,  and  the  tender  sympathyi 
which  he  manifested  for  the  temporal  comfort  of  menJ 
as  well  as  for  their  spiritual  well-being.  Mimcles  wer® 
not  mere  explosions  of  power,  designed  to  excite  tran-| 
sient  w  under,  Tliey  were  instrument's  of  kindness  d 
they  unsealed  fountains  of  joy  long  dosed  ;  they  tendedl 
to  rectify  the  disorders  which  afflicted  thousands  ofl 
unliappy  and  neglected  wretches ;  they  gave  eraphasiaj 
to  instriiction ;  they  ratified  his  exhortations ;  they] 
gave  solemnity  to  his  simple  methods.  The  miraclesj 
of  Christ  cannot  be  taken  out  of  their  life-connect ionsii 
and  analyzed  by  themselves.  They  were  to  his  teach- 
ing what  gestures  are  to  an  onitor,  that  go  with  his| 
thoughts,  and  taken  alone  are  of  no  value.  They  were| 
the  glowing  expressiuns  of  sjmipathy.  As  in  the  moods 
of  love,  the  eye^  the  lip,  the  face,  have  expressions  that 
cannot  be  separated  fiom  tlie  emotions  which  produce 
them,  so  was  it  with  Christ's  w^orks  of  mercy.  They' 
were  not  philosophical  experiments^  upon  nature,  nor^ 
premeditated  evidences  of  power.    They  were  the  i 
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rations  of  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  ftuffering,  the 
flii-shes  of  the  Hght  of  love,  the  ariris  of  God  stretched 
forth  for  the  rescue  or  consoltitioii  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

While  the  early  preachmg  of  JesiLs  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  most  aroui^ing  character,  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  instrnctiveness  was  saerifieed,  nor  that  the 
next  period,  beginning  with  the  "^  Sermon  on  the 
Moimt/'  wa.s  devoid  of  pungency  because  the  instruc- 
tive elements  predominated.  Only  to  arouse  men.  and 
to  leave  them  no  solid  substance  of  thought,  Is  to  kindle 
a  fire  of  shavings  that  but  flames  up  and  dies  in  ashes. 

The  words  of  Christ,  primarily  atltlressed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  own  age  and  country,  carried  in  them  truths 
so  deep  and  universal,  that,  like  an  inexhaustible  soil, 
they  have  fed  the  roots  of  religious  life  for  the  world 
ever  since,  and  have  had  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  intel- 
lect and  the  fnucy  than  that  Grecian  literature  which 
for  philosophical  acuteness,  fur  grace,  and  for  quali- 
ties of  the  imagination  would  seem  far  more  likely  to 
control  the  world  of  thuuglit  than  the  homely  domes- 
tic apliorisms  and  paraljles  of  the  Saviour.  In  every 
element  of  exterufd  excellence  the  Greek  surpassed 
the  Hebrew.  But  the  Hebrew  carried  in  his  soul  two 
worlds,  the  Greek  only  one.  The  Greek  was  busy  with 
the  world  he  lived  in ;  the  Hebrew  concemcd  himself 
with  the  folks  that  lived  in  the  world.  More  than 
this,  it  was  the  inspiration  of  the  life  to  come  that 
gave  such  enduring  force  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
His  sympathy  with  both  sides  of  human  experience,  it8 
joy  and  it8  sorrow,  its  genial  domestic  tranquillity  and 
it*«  outreach  and  enterprise,  its  sweet^contentment  and 
its  ptu^sionate  nspinitio!L  gave  to  his  teachings  a  qual- 
ity not  to  be  found  in  any  school  but  hii*.     And^  above 
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all  other  thingSj  his  teachin{]^s  had  himself  for  a  baci 
gruiiiul  He  was  the  perpetual  iUiistration  of  his  o^ 
words,  the  interpretation  of  the  deeper  spiritual  enigma^ 
And  yet  there  18  an  important  Hense  in  which  thi 
preaching  of  Jesus  was  strange!}^  unworldly.  It  wai 
not  such  discourse  as  in  Greece  made  orators  famous 
So  devoid  was  it  of  secular  elemeutvS,  that  one  wouIq 
not  know  from  it  that  Pale?^tine  was  overrun  witli  fot| 
eitjjners,  —  that  the  iron  hand  and  iron  heel  of  RomI 
welhiigh  pressed  the  life  out  of  the  nation,  ^ — that  thi 
provinces  were  glowing  with  luxuries,  cities  everywhere 
springing  up,  while  the  people,  ground  dowu  by  extof] 
tiou,  were  becoming  wretclied  and  desperate.  Jesiii 
\wm  a  Jew,  susceptible  and  sympathetic  io  a  reniarka| 
hie  degree.  There  was  never  such  a  field  for  patriot!^ 
oratory.  But  amid  insurrections  cruelly  quelled,  amia 
the  anguish  of  his  people,  he  let  fidl  no  single  w^oixl  of 
secular  clo(|uence.  Amidst  the  tumults  of  war  juid  the 
prodigalities  of  foreign  luxury  and  wasteful  dissipatioii 
was  heard  the  calm  discourse  of  lieavenly  themes.  Il 
was  of  the  soul,  of  that  new  and  possible  soul,  thjit  hi 
spake,  —  and  so  spake  that  all  the  nation  took  heed,  and 
the  sordid  common  people,  rnshing  after  him  for  bread 
paused,  listened,  andj  wondering,  declared  "he  speaki 
with  authority.*'  Something  more  critical  of  his  method 
of  discourse  we  shall  sul)mit  by  and  by.  Here  we  onlj 
point  out  the  eminent  unworldlincss  of  it,  and  the  in 
troduction  of  a  searching  personal  element  unknowi 
before,  but  now  so  much  a  part,  of  Christianity  that  wi 
fail  to  appreciate  its  originality  in  Christ.  We  meal 
the  individualizing  of  discrHU-se  to  each  heart,  so  thai 
every  man  felt  that  it  was  addressed  to  him,  coucei 
ing  himself^  —  his  spiritual  self 
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THE  6ERM0N  ON  THE  MOUNT.  — THE  BEATITUDEa 


The  customs  of  his  country  would  naturally  lead 
Jesus  to  be  much  abroad,  and  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  pecuHar  love  for  the  open  fields.  His  joiumeys,  his 
habits  of  t43acliijig  by  the  way^  his  frequent  resortuig 
to  the  nea-side  and  to  the  solitude  of  the  hills,  impress 
one  with  the  belief  that  he  loved  the  open  air  far 
more  than  the  house  or  the  street.  It  is  certain  that 
while  at  Capernaum  he  had  thought  out  phiees  of  se- 
cluHion,  and  had  his  own  familiar  haunt^^.  These  were 
not  sirnjily  for  rest  to  the  body,  Imt  silso  for  medita- 
tion and  fur  conununion  with  his  Fiitben  Wherever 
he  went,  Jesus  found  out  these  natiuiil  sanctuaries; 
while  for  the  benefit  of  others  he  often  taught  in 
H3*nagogues  and  in  the  Temple,  for  his  own  refresh- 
ment he  loved  betier  the  wilderness,  the  lake-shore, 
the  hill-top,  the  shaded  ravine,  or  the  twilight  of  the 
olive-groves. 

Such  a  resort  he  found  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hattin,  a  hill  risiniJ*  frorri  the  plain  about  seven  miles 
southwesterly  tmm  ('apenumm.  It  was  more  an  up- 
laml  tlian  a  mountain.  The  two  horns,  or  summits, 
rise  only  sixty  feet  above  the  Ud de-lands  which  con- 
titute  the  base,  and  Hie  whoh^  elevation  is  but  about 

thousiuid  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the 
summit  toward  the  eaj^t  one  may  look  over  the  Sea  of 
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Galilee,  and  iiorthwarfl,  along  the  broken  ranges,  to  the 
snow-clad  peaks  of  Lebaoon,^ 

Retuming  from  a  preaching  tour,  JesuB,  and  wUh  him 
the  innneuse  and  motley  throng  that  now  everywhere 
pressed  upon  him.  reached  this  neigliborhood  at  even- 
ing. Not  waiting  for  hin  voluntary  blessings,  the  mul- 
titudes sought  to  touch  his  very  garments,  that  they 
might  receive  benefit  from  that  virtue  which  seemed 
to  emanate  from  his  person.  Gliding  from  among 
them  as  the  shadows  fell,  he  hid  himself  from  their 
hnportunity  in  some  part  of  the  mountain.  Here  he 
spent  the  niglit  in  prayer. 

There    is    no    part    of   the    history   of    Jesus    that 

*  **  TIiLh  iiu>unt4ibi,  or  liill»  —  for  it  f»jily  rises  sixty  feet  above  the  plain, — 
is  iLat  known  to  [>ilgriins  as  the  Mount  of"  the  Iknititudt^Si  the  Puppo»ed 
scene  of  the  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount.  The  trjwlition  eaniiot  lay  elaim  to 
any  early  tJate  ;  it  was  in  all  probability  suggestetl  first  to  tlie  Crusaders  by 
its  remarkable  situation.  But  that  situittion  po  Ftnkiiigly  eoinriiles  with  the 
intimslionb  of  the  Go.Hpel  narrative  ivy  utmost  t«  force  the  inierenee  that  in 
this  uistanee  the  eyes  of  those  who  seleet^nl  the  ^mi  were  for  once  rightly 
dircpterh  It  is  the  only  height  seen  in  this  tlirection  fixim  tlie  s^hures  of  the 
Lake  of  Genesnretlu  The  plain  on  which  it  stiiiitls  is  ca.'^ily  aei'c^iJihle 
from  the  lake,  and  from  th«t  |>Iain  to  the  Mimniit  is  but  a  few  minuter' walk. 
The  platform  at  die  top  ih  evidently  suitable  for  the  eolleetion  of  a  mtilfJ- 
tude,  and  corresponds  precisely  to  the  *  level  plaec '  (Luke  tL  17,  mi»- 
transliiteil  *■  plain  *)  to  which  he  would  *  come  down '  as  from  one  of  its 
higher  horos  to  arhh-ei^s  tlie  people.  Its  situatif>n  is  e*'ntral  liotli  t^  the 
p*,*asajits  of  tlic  Galilean  hills  and  the  lisburmen  of  the  Galilean  lake^  be- 
tween whieh  it  staiid!*»  an<l  would  therelV>rc  be  a  natural  resort  both  to 
Je»m  and  Ids  dii^eiples  (Mattlu-w  iv,  25  —  v*  I)  when  they  retired  (tir 
solitude  from  tlie  shores  of  the  sea,  and  also  to  the  crowils  who  assembled 
*froHi  (Talilee,  frinn  Deeajiolis,  from  Jerusalem*  from  Judii?a»  ami  fn»m  be- 
yond Jonlan.*  None  of  the  til  her  mountnius  in  the  neitrhb«>rhooil  eould 
answer  equally  well  to  tlui^  deseription,  ttiEi{*niueb  as  they  are  niergi'd  into 
the  on  i  form  barrier  o!' I  nil  a  round  the  lake,  whereas  thi^  st^i  nds  separate^  — 
*  tfai*  mountaini' —  whieh  alone  eould  lay  ehiim  Ut  a  distinet  name,  wjlh  the 
exception  of  ttie  one  heic;ht  of  TaVior,  whieh  is  too  distant  to  answer  tho 
Teqiiircmenta."  —  STAA*LEy*8  Sinai  and  Palaftine^  pp.  S60»  8G1  (2d  ed. 
36a,  369). 
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stirs  the  imagination  more  profouiiflly  than  these  sol- 
itary nights,  in  lonely  places,  .spent  in  prayer.  It 
surely  was  not  a  service  of  mere  recitation,  nor  such 
implorations  as  tlie  soul,  wounded  hy  ^\n,  full  of  fear 
and  retnoiNe,  poui>4  out  before  God.  We  must  con- 
ceive of  it  as  a  holy  conference  with  God.  He  who 
came  down  from  heaven  again  returns  to  its  com- 
nuini(ni,  Weiglicd  down  and  impaired  by  evil,  the 
soul  of  man  sometimes  rises  abtive  the  consciousness 
of  its  bodily  condition,  uud  rejoices  in  an  almost  ac- 
complished liberty.  Much  more  may  we  suppose  that 
in  these  hours  of  retirement  the  sinless  soul  of  the 
Saviour,  loosed  from  all  c(mscioiisness  of  physical  fa- 
tigue, hnnger,  or  sluml»cn>us  languor,  rejoined  its  no(>le 
com jiauious,  tasted  agahi  its  former  lilierty,  and  walked 
with  (Jod.  Hut  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  in  these 
exalted  houi^s  he  forgot  those  wlio  all  day  long  tasked 
his  sympathy.  Did  not  lie  who  on  the  cross  prayed 
for  his  enemies,  on  the  mountain  pray  tor  his  Iriends  ? 
Did  not  he  who  now  **  ever  liveth  to  make  interces- 
sion '*  for  his  followers  intercede  often,  when  he  was 
with  them,  for  the  throng  of  ignorant,  impoverished, 
bewildered  people  tliat  swanned  about  his  footsteps? 

Neither  Mark  nor  John  mentions  the  Scnuon  on  the 
Mount,  wliich  was  (lelivered  on  the  morning  following 
this  retirement.  Luke  gives  a  condensed  report  of  it, 
adding,  howevtM%  the  woes  wliicli  correspond  to  the 
Beatitudes.  Matthew  gives  by  far  \\iQ  fullest  recital 
of  it.  Luke  says  that  he  stood  upon  the  plain  (or, 
B  level  place),  but  Matthew,  that  be  went  up  out  of 
the  plain  to  the  mountain,  and  there  delivered  the 
disi'ourse.  When,  after  a  night  of  prayer,  Jesus  came 
down  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  hill,  he  found  there  the 
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great  crowds  which  the  day  before  had  attended  him. 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  he  addressed  to  them  words 
of  ini^friietion.  Tlien,  wiltidrauing  liigher  up  the  hill, 
accompanied  by  the  Apostles  and  by  nunibei-s  of  Ids 
general  disciples,  he  sat  down,  as  was  the  manner  of 
Jewish  instructors,  and  delivered  the  discourse  record- 
ed by  Matthew.  Luke,  not  having  been  a  witness 
of  the  scene,  and  manifestly  giving  Init  a  partial  and 
general  account  of  it,  naturnlly  speaks  of  the  sermon 
as  delivered  on  the  plaio,  because  the  multitude  was 
there,  and  lieeause  Jesus  came  down  ami  began  his 
instructions  there.  Matthew,  who  was  present  as  oue 
of  the  recently  selectcil  ApostleSj  gives  the  uiaiii  di.s- 
coui>e  of  the  day,  and  states  also,  that,  on  acccjunt  of 
the  multitude^  Jesus  retired  farther  up  the  mountain 
before  delivering  it.  But  though  adtlressed  to  his 
more  immediate  disciples,  it  is  not  to  he  supposed 
that  they  alone  heard  the  disconrse.  It  was  natural 
that  many  of  the  throng  should  follow  them.  This 
woidd  be  especially  the  case  witli  tliose  in  whose 
hearts  the  word  had  begun  to  excite  a  spiritual  hun- 
ger, and  who,  though  not  ready  to  call  themselves 
disciples,  lust  no  opportunity  of  increasing  their 
knowledge. 

The  opinion  that  Matthew  colU'cted  from  liis  Mas- 
ter's various  teacliings  at  dillerent  times  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Sermon  on  the  MtMmt,  and  arranged 
them  into  one  diseuurse.  althfmgli  funiu^rly  liehl  by 
many,  and  by  niie  of  no  less  repute  than  (Jalvin.  has 
lost  ground,  and  is  now  taught  Ijy  only  a  lew.  The 
fact  tluit  pru1i<>ns  of  the  matter  of  this  senuun  ap- 
pear in  the  other  Gospels  as  spoken  under  diOerent 
circumstances  may  make  it  prohaljle  that  Jesus  re- 
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peated  important  truths  or  .striking  iliustrationB  to 
different  audienceB.^  It  is  not,  thereibrt%  unlikely  that 
portions  of  the  Sermon  on  tfjo  Mount  were  thus  de- 
livei'ed  elsewhere  and  under  other  cireuniHtanees, 

Tliat  contrast  hetween  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
antl  the  givuig  of  the  hiw  on  Sinai,  which  fiom  an 
early  day  it  has*  been  the  delight  of  t'oinnienUitoi'8  to 
suggest.  ha.H  iu  fact  more  reanon  than  one  is  likely 
at  fii>;t  to  suppose*  No  contrast  eonld  he  greater 
than  tlie  gainit  and  barren  wiklerness  of  Sinai  and 
the  luxuriant  HeMs  of  Gahlee  about  the  Sea  of  Ge- 
nesareth  ;  nor  could  the  blighted  peaks  of  Sinai  well 
have  a  mure  absolute  contrast  than  in  the  fruitful 
slopes  of  JIattin.  wliich  in  successive  ledges  decliiieil 
tijward  the  lake,  at  every  step  lieautiful  with  diver- 
sified vegetation  and  redolent  with  the  odoi*s  of  fruits 
and  blossoms.  If  the  more  ancient  assenddy  were 
Uiking  the  first  steps  from  a  servile  existence  to  a 
national  life  of  independence,  so  tlie  mullitudes  that 
throngerl  to  hear  the  Scruion  on  tlie  Mount  were  about 
to  be  induct4Hl  into  a  new  spiritual  life.  The  law  given 
from  Sinai  w;is  a  law  of  morality,  and  chieHv  eoneenied 
ttu»  outward  conduct.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
likewise  a  discourse  of  uiorality,  but  transcendently 
higher  than  that  which  was  written  upon  the  tables  of 
stone.  Tiic  rout  of  uiornlity  is  always  the  same,  but 
at  different  stages  of  its  giwvth  it  puts  forth  difiTcreut 
developiucnts.  In  the  early  and  rude  state  of  nations 
itccmcerns  itself  with  outward  allairs,  rigorously  guards 
the  laws  by  which  alone  society  can  exist,  and  pre- 

'  Compart'  Matthew  t.  18,  aiiU  Liiko  xiL  58:  Mntthew  vl  ]9-Sl»  and 
Luke  xiK  33 ;  Matthew  tL  21,  aii«t  Luke  x%n.  13 ;  Mtildicw  vil.  13,  luid  Luke 
jdil.  34 ;  Mutthew  yii  22,  aiid  Luke  xui.  25-37. 
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server  tlie  Hie,  the  person,  and  the  property  of  the  citi- 
zen. As  civilization  refines  men's  nature,  and  bringgj 
into  power  more  of  reason  and  of  moral  Bentimei^| 
morality,  still  guarding  external  things,  adds  to  ite' 
cluirge  the  interior  qualities  of  the  disposition,  and 
holds  men  responsihlt?,  not  only  for  actions,  but  for  the 
motives  of  action.  It  extends  its  sway  over  the  realm 
of  thought,  emotion,  and  the  will  Thus  it  adfls  pmv- 
ince  to  province,  until  the  boundary  between  morality 
and  the  purest  spiritual  religion  is  intlistinguishable  ; 
and  men  at  length  see  that  morality,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  i^  religion  applied  to  human  con- 
duct, while  religion  is  but  morality  acting  m  the 
sphere  of  the  spiritual  sentiments. 

Jesus  came  to  bring  a  new  growth  to  tlie  old  roo|^ 
to  lu'ing  into  bloom  that  which  had  only  slunvn  leav9| 
and  into  fruit  that  which  had  hitherto  only  blossomed. 
All  the  supen^titions  and  burdensome  ceremonials 
which  overlaid  the  simplicity  of  the  original  statutes 
of  Moses  were  to  be  rescinded,  and  the  machinery  of 
the  Mosaic  Ltiw  it^self,  not  the  moral  element  of  it,  was 
to  be  abrogated.  But  that  great  law  of  univei*sal  love 
which  was  to  bind  men  to  each  other,  and  all  of  them 
to  God,  Jesus  declared  to  be  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  The  whole  civil  and  ceremonial  8vs- 
tern  of  the  Hebrews  aimed  at  the  production  of  imi* 
vei*sal  love. 

One  w^ould  scarcely  know  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  whether  the  Jews  had  altar  or  temple,  priests  or 
ritual-  The  pure  wheat  is  here  garnered  ;  the  straw  and 
chaffj  so  needlijd  for  its  growth,  but  now  in  its  ripe- 
ness so  useless,  and  even  pernicious,  were  cleared  away. 
It  in  a  discourae  of  the  past  for  the  sake  of  the  future. 
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To  interpret  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  a,s  the 
charter  of  Christianity,  is  to  misconceive  not  only  this 
disco ui'se,  but  the  very  nature  of  Christianity  itself, 
which  is  not  a  system  of  new  truths,  but  a  higher 
development  of  existing  forces?* 

Tlie  fuhie.ss  of  time  hud  come.  Man  was  to  be  lifted 
to  a  higher  plane,  and  made  accessible  to  more  power- 
ful influences  than  could  be  exerted  through  the  old 
dispensation.  Out  of  that  grand  renewal  of  human 
nature  there  would  spriuj^  up  truths  iinuunerable,  the 
products  of  Christianity^  But  Cliristianity  itself  wa» 
not  a  system  of  truths,  nor  tlie  result  of  a  system  of 
tiHiths,  but  a  name  for  living  forces.  It  WM  a  new 
disjiensatinu  of  power*,  an  etilux  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
developing  the  latent  spiritual  Ibrces  in  man.  It 
was  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men.  It  was  like 
the  dilFusioii  of  a  new  and  more  fer\id  climate  over 
a  whole  continent  A  development  and  pei*fection 
would  follow,  never  before  known^  and  impossible  to 
a  lower  temperature.  The  one  silver  thread  which 
runs  through  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  and  binds 
them  into  unity,  is  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  the  human  stud,  and  tlie  enlarged  scope  and  power 
of  hunuin  life  by  rciuson  of  it. 

John  saw  the  radiant  kingdom  descending  when  he 
cried,  **  There  cometh  one   mightier  tliau  I  after  me, 

.  *  .  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost" 
And  when  Jesus  came^  the  same  truth  was  thnjwn 
forward  in  advance  of  all  others ;  ''  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Cast  out  all  e\^l !  Lay  open 
your  souls  to  the  Divine  coming  ! ''  Repentance  and 
Ibrgiveness  were  not  the  gospel.  The  kingdom  of 
iiod  among  men,  an  exaltation  of  the    race   by  the 
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Divine  imion  with  it,  the  wisdoiu  of  God  and  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  —  this  was  the  good 
news. 

But  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Ls  deficient  in  pre- 
cisely these  elements.  It  has  in  it  no  amiuiiciation 
of  a  new  dispensation,  Tliat  tianie  of  fire,  tlie  Spirit 
of  God,  18  not  mentioned.  Jesus  does  not  there  claim 
for  himself  any  vital  relation  to  the  human  soul ; 
that  fmih  which  so  largely  filled  his  subsequent 
teachings  is  nut  alluded  to.  He  does  not  even  claim 
the  Messiahship.  There  is  no  woixl  of  his  suftbr- 
ings  and  death,  nor  of  his  futun^  nierliation,  nor  of 
the  doctrine  of  repentance  and  the  new  liirth.  Can 
that  be  an  epitome  of  Christianitv  which  leaves  out 
the  great  themes  which  filled  the  later  teaching  ul' 
Jesus  ? 

The  Sennon  on  the  Mount  gathers  up  the  sum  of  all 
that  had  been  gained  mider  the  Jewish  dispensation, — 
distinguishes  between  the  original  and  genuine  ele- 
ments of  truth  in  the  Jewish  l*elier,  and  the  modem 
and  perverse  inculcations  of  the  Rabbis,  —  and,  above 
all,  gives  to  familiar  things  a  new  spiritual  force  and 
authority. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  new  Hfe  it  was  wise  to  ascer- 
tain what  wtus  real  and  what  fictitious  in  the  belief  of 
the  people.  A  repudiation  of  the  Law  and  the  prophets 
would  have  bewUdered  their  moral  sense ;  but  the 
truth  of  their  fathers,  cleansed  from  glosses,  pure 
and  simple,  would  become  ihi^.  instrument  for  work- 
ing that  very  repentance  which  woidd  prepare  them 
for  the  new  life  of  God  in  the  soul. 

Men  are  fond  of  speaking  of  the  originality  of  the 
Sennon  on  the  Muimt;    but  originality  would   have 
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feated  its  very  aini.  All  growth  must  spix>ut  from 
roots  pre-existing  in  the  souh  There  can  be  no  netv^ 
except  by  the  help  of  Bome  old.  To  have  spread  out  a 
novel  field  of  imfaniiliar  truth  before  the  people  might 
have  led  them  to  speculation,  but  could  not  have 
arou*su*l  their  cont^cience,  nor  rebuked  the  degradation 
of  their  natui'es  and  the  sordidness  of  their  lives.  It 
wae  the  very  aim  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  place 
before  the  Jews,  in  the  clearest  light,  the  great  truths 
out  of  which  spnmg  their  Law  and  their  prophets*  a.s  a 
preparation  for  the  new  and  higher  developments  tliat 
would  come  afterwards.  In  so  doing  Jesus  put  him- 
self into  the  cimttdence  of  his  own  people.  To  the 
sober-miiidcrl  among  his  countrymeu  he  never  seemed 
a  subverter  of  llelu^ew  custiuus,  or  an  innovator  upon 
the  national  religion,  lie  was  reco^nizeil  evervwhere 
by  the  common  people,  and  by  all  earnest  natures  not 
wrought  into  the  Pharisiiic  party,  as  a  genuine  Hebrew 
prophet,  standing  on  the  very  ground  of  tlie  fathers, 
and  enunciating  old  and  familiar  truths,  but  giving  to 
them  a  scope  and  a  spiritual  elevation  which,  though 
new,  was  neither  strange  nor  unnatural. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  then,  being  in  the  nature 
of  an  historical  review,  could  not  be  original.  It  was  a 
criticism  of  the  received  doctrine.  Every  part  of  it 
brings  down  to  us  the  odor  and  tiavor  of  the  best  days 
and  the  ripest  things  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion. It  was  the  mount  from  which  men  looked  over 
into  the  promised  land  of  the  spirit.  Even  tlie  Beati- 
tudes^ an  exquisite  prelude,  which  seems  like  a  solemn 
hymn  sung  before  a  service,  are  but  a  collection  and 
better  ordering  of  maxims  or  aphorisuLs  which  existed 
in  the  Old  Testament. 
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Already  isaiah  had  heard  God  saying,  ^  1  dwell  in 
the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a 
contrite  and  humble  spirit."  And  the  Psalmist  had 
^aid,  '^  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt 
not  despise/'  Already  the  prophet  had  promised 
^*  Beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and 
the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness  *' ; 
and  the  wise  man  had  said^  "  Sorrow  is  better  than 
laughter/'  From  the  Psalmist  were  taken  almost  the 
words  of  benediction  to  the  meek:  ''^  The  meek  shall 
inherit  the  eurtlu  and  shall  delight  themselves  in  the 
abundance  of  peace."  Where  is  there  a  hunger  and 
thirst  of  the  soul,  if  it  be  not  recorded  in  the  forty- 
second  Psahn?  This  Psalm  is  br*»keu  into  two,  the 
forty-second  and  (brty-third,  and  tliree  times  the  re- 
frain comes  m,  *'  I  sliall  yet  praise  him  who  is  the  help 
of  my  countenance/*  There  are  abundant  blessings 
pronounced  upon  the  merciful,  upon  tlie  pure  in  heart, 
upon  the  persecuted  fur  righteousness'  sake  ;  and  even 
in  the  old  warlike  age  peace  was  not  un(!elebrated. 
If  there  be  no  distinct  blessing  for  peacemakers,  there 
are  numberless  woes  denounced  against  those  who  stu' 
up  strife  and  cruel  war. 

Tlie  Beatitudes,  tlien,  were  not  new  principles  ;  the 
truth  in  them  liad  been  recognized  before.  They  were 
truths  hidden  in  the  very  nature  of  the  soul,  and,  in 
the  best  sense,  natural  But  formerly  they  lay  scat- 
tered as  pearls  not  detaclied  trom  the  parent  shell,  or 
as  rough  diamonds  unground.  Here  they  Krst  appear 
in  brilliant  setting.  They  are  no  longer  hapjiy  say- 
ings, but  sovereign  principles.  They  alwaj^s  spoke 
with  instructiveness,  but  now  with  authority,  as  if  they 
wore  crowns  upon  their  heads. 
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There  woi?  a  noble  Htrangeness  in  them.  The  whole 
world  was  acting  in  a  spirit  contrary  to  them.  They 
conflicted  with  every  sentiment  and  maxim  of  common 
Ufe.  On  a  lonely  hill-top  sut  one  known  to  have  heen 
reared  as  a  meehauic,  pronouncing  to  a  group  of  peas- 
ants, fishermen,  mechanics,  and  foreigners  the  ^uhlime 
truths  of  the  higher  and  interior  life  of  the  soul,  which 
have  since  by  nnivei^al  consent  been  deemed  the  no- 
blest  utterances  of  earth.  The  traveller  may  to-(hiy 
stand  in  Antwerp,  near  the  old  cathedral,  hearing  all 
the  clatter  of  business,  a  thuu^and  feet  tramping  close 
np  to  the  walls  and  tiuttres^es  against  which  lean 
tbe  booths,  a  thousand  tongues  rattling  the  language 
of  trnffic,  when,  a^  the  hour  strikes  (Vom  above,  a 
shower  of  uutes  seems  to  descend  fi'oni  the  spire,  — 
bell  notes*  fine,  sweet,  small  as  a  binTs  warble,  the 
whoh^  air  full  of  crisp  tinkliugs,  underlaid  by  the 
deeper  and  sonoroiLs  tones  of  large  bells,  but  all  of 
them  in  fit  sequences  jiouring  fortli  a  melody  that 
seems  unearthly,  and  the  mure  because  in  such  con- 
trast with  the  scenes  of  vulgar  life  beneath.  In  some 
such  way  must  these  words  have  fiillen  upon  the  mul- 
titude. 

Whether  the  audience  felt  the  sweetness  and  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  Cluist's  opening  sentences  we  can- 
nut  know.  They  are  the  choicest  truths  of  the  old 
dispensation  set  to  the  spirit  of  the  new\  But  not 
until,  like  bells,  they  were  thus  set  in  chimes  and 
rung  in  the  spirit  and  melody  of  the  s[>iritual  age, 
could  one  have  dreamed  how  noble  they  were.  And 
what  Idessings  1  When  before  did  such  a  compimy 
of  ills  and  misfortunes  find  themselves  mustered  and 
renamed  ?     No  word  of  connneudation  for  wealth,  or 
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favor,  or  high  estate,  or  power,  or  plea^siire.  For  all 
tliat  the  world  was  striving  after  with  incessant  indus- 
try there  was  no  benediction.  Congratulations  were 
reserved  for  the  evils  wliich  all  men  dreaded, —  pov- 
erty, i!5urrow,  per?secution,  and  the  hatred  of  men, —  or 
for  qualities  which  men  thought  to  be  the  signs  of 
weakness.  Could  his  disciples  understand  sucli  para- 
doxes? We  know  that  they  did  not  until  after  the 
descent  upon  them  of  [he  Holy  Spirit,  at  a  liiter  day. 
Still  less  would  the  rmte  niidtitude  comprehend  such 
mysterious  sayings,  so  profnmidly  true.  l>ut  true  in 
relation  to  conditions  of  soul  of  which  they  had  no 
conception.  The  real  man  wils  invisible  to  their  eyesv. 
Ouly  the  outward  life  was  known  to  them,  the  life  of 
the  body,  and  of  tlie  mind  only  as  the  read}'  minister 
to  bodily  enjoyments ! 

"Blessed  ake  the  poor  in  spirit." 

Not  poverty  of  thought,  nor  of  courage,  nor  of 
emotion,  — not  empty-mintledness,  nor  any  idea  im- 
plying a  real  lack  of  strength,  variety^  and  richness  of 
nature,  —  was  here  intended.  It  was  to  be  a  con- 
sf^iousriess  of  moral  incompleteness.  As  the  sense 
of  poverty  in  this  worhrs  goods  inspires  men  to  en- 
terprise, so  the  consciousness  of  a  poverty  of  nuin- 
liness  might  be  expected  to  leatl  to  earnest  endeav- 
ors for  moral  growth.  This  first  sentence  was  aimed 
full  at  that  supreme  self-complacency  which  so  gener- 
ally resulted  from  the  school  of  the  Pharisee.  PauFs 
interpretation  of  his  own  experience  illustrates  tlie 
predominant  spirit.  He  once  had  no  higher  idea  of 
character  than  that  inculcated  in  the  Law  of  Moses^j 
and  he  wrote  of  his  attainments ;  ^^  Touching  the  right- 
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eousiiess  wliich  is  in  the  law,  blameless/'  (Phil,  iii,  6.) 
He  wa.s  a  perfect  man ! 

Tlie  land  was  full  of  "perfect  men."  Groiips  of 
them  were  to  be  found  in  every  synagogue.  To  be 
sure  they  were  worldly,  selfish,  ambitious,  vindictive, 
but  without  the  consciousness  of  being  the  worse 
IV)r  all  that.  Rigorous  exactitude  in  a  visible  routine 
gave  them  the  right  to  thank  God  that  they  were  not 
a.s  other  men  were.  For  such  men,  in  such  moods, 
there  could  be  no  spiritual  .tt^ingdom.  They  could 
never  sym|>atliize  with  tliat  new  life  which  was  com- 
ing upon  the  world,  in  which  the  treasiu'es  were 
••love,  jov,  i»eace,  long*suftering,  gentlenes^^,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance;'  (Gal  v.  22,  23.)  But 
those  who  painfully  felt  the  poverty  of  their  inward 
nature  in  all  these  excellences  might  rise  to  the  bless- 
ings of  the  new  k'mgdonij  "  in  which  dwelleth  right- 
eousnea*^/* 

In  a  world  so  ftdl  of  trouble  a  thousand  modes  of 
consolation  have  been  sought,  a  thousand  ways  ^^f  joy. 
But  Jesus,  still  looking  upon  the  invisible  manhood, 
next  point.s  out  the  Divine  road  to  happiness. 

*^  Blessed  ahe  they  that  mourk." 

For  perfect  beings  sorrow  is  not  needed  ;  but  to 
creatures  like  men,  seeking  to  escape  the  thrall  and 
burden  of  nnimal  life,  sorrow  Is  lielpful  As  frosts 
unlock  the  hanl  shells  of  seeds  and  help  the  germ  to 
get  free,  so  trouble  develops  in  men  the  genns  of 
force,  patience,  and  ingenuity,  and  in  \mh\v  natures 
*•  works  tlie  peaoealile  fruits  of  rigliteousnes.H.'*  A  gen- 
tle schoolmaster  it  is  to  thnse  who  are  *'  exercised 
thereby."      Tears,   like    raindrops,    have    a   thousand 
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times  fiillen  to  the  ground  and  come  up  in  flowen 
All  the  good  in  this  world  which  has  risen  above  tl« 
line  of  material  comfort  hiis  been  born  from  som< 
one's  sorrow.  We  all  march  under  a  Captain  ^'  whi 
vfm  made  perfect  thmugh  sufferings*';  and  we  an 
to  find  peace  only  as  we  learn  of  him  in  the  schoo 
of  patience. 

Not  less  astonishing  than  the  value  put  upon  poi? 
erty  of  spirit  and  mourning  must  have  seemed  tb 
next  promise  and  prediction:  — 

*'  Blessed  ahe  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inuerh 
the  karth." 

Each  part  of  a  man's  mind  has  it«  peculiar  and  dis 
tinctive  excitement.  Tlic  passions  and  appetites  giv< 
fortli  a  tuiiiuleut  and  exhausting  experience.  The  ful 
activity  of  the  domestic  and  sotrial  emotions  produce! 
excitement  less  harsh  and  vic^Ient,  but  yet  tumultuous 
The  higliest  conditions  of  the  sours  activity  are  sereni 
and  tranquil  It  is  to  this  superior  calm  of  a  soul  that  i 
living  in  the  continuous  activity  of  its  highest  spiritua 
sentiments  that  the  term  meekness  should  be  applie(i 
It  designates  the  whole  temper  of  the  soul  in  the  rang< 
of  its  moral  and  spiritual  faculties.  The  appetites  an< 
pfvssions  produce  a  boistemus  agitation  too  coarse  an< 
rude  for  real  pleasure.  The  affections  develop  pleaa 
ure,  but  with  too  near  an  alliance  to  onr  lower  ml 
ture  for  trantiuillity.  The  spiritual  portion  of  the  sou 
is  at  once  luminous  and  peaceful.  The  strength  a 
man  lies  in  those  fiiculties  which  are  farthest  removes 
from  his  animal  conditions.  It  is  in  the  spiritua 
nature  that  manhood  resides.  The  action  of  thesi 
higher  sentiments  is  so  different  in  result  from 
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violent  agitations  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  that 
man  may  well  speak  of  himself  as  a  duality,  a  union 
uf  two  distinct  persons,  not  only  of  difterent,  hot  of 
opposite  and  contradictory  experiences.  At  the  hot- 
torn  of  man's  nature  lie  rude  strength,  coarse  excite* 
mentj^,  violent  fluctuations,  exhausting  impulses.  At 
the  top  of  man's  nature  the  soul  puts  forth  continuous 
life  ahiiost  witliout  fatigue,  is  tranquil  under  hitense 
activities,  and  is  full  of  the  light  of  moral  intuitions. 
Meekness  is  generally  thought  to  he  a  sweet  benig- 
1  nity  under  provocation.  But  provocation  only  dis- 
closes, and  does  not  create  it.  It  exists  as  a  generic 
lUMod  or  condition  of  soul,  indepeufhuit  of  those  caiu^es 
which  may  bring  it  to  light.  lu  this  stale,  power  and 
peace  arc  harmonized,  —  activity  and  trauciuilllty,  joy 
and  cahnness,  all-seeingness  witliout  violencn^  of  desire. 
From  these  nolder  fountains  clueHy  ure  to  How  those 
influences  whi(*Ii  shall  control  the  worhl.  *. 

Man  the  animal  has  hitherto  possessed  the  globe. 
Man  the  divine  is  yet  to  t^ike  it.  The  struggle  is 
going  on.  But  in  every  cycle  more  and  more  does 
the  world  feel  the  superior  authority  of  truth,  pm*ity, 
justice,  kin(hiess,  love,  and  faith.  They  shall  yet  pos- 
iess  the  earth.  In  these  three  opening  sentences  how 
deep  are  the  insights  given !  The  soul  beholds  its 
meagreness  and  poverty,  it  longs  with  unutterable  de- 
sire to  Ijc  enriclirdy  it  l»eholds  tlie  ideal  state  hnninous 
with  i»eace  and  full  of  j>ower. 

But  uow  the  discoui^e  rises  from  these  interior 
states  to  more  active  element*s.  Amidst  the  conHict- 
ing  elements  of  life  no  nuui  can  gain  any  important 
moral  victories  by  mere  longing,  or  by  rare  impulses, 
or  by  feeble  purposes.     If  one  would  reach  the  true 
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manhood,  the  spiritual  life,  of  the  new  kingdom,  it 
must  be  by  conthiuous  energy  during  his  entire  career. 
In  the  whole  routine  of  daily  life,  in  the  treatment  of 
all  cares,  temptations,  strifes,  and  experiences  of  every 
I  kind,  the  one  predominant  purpose  must  be  the  per- 
fection of  manhood  in  ourselves. 

**  Blessed  aee  they  ^vho  do  hunger  axd  thirst 
after  righteousness,  for  they  8hall  be  filled.'* 

The  life  of  the  liotly,  its  strength  uiid  skill,  are 
every  day  built  up  by  the  food  which  hunger  craves. 
And  a.^  hunger  is  not  a  rational  fiiculty,  and  does  not 
depend  upon  any  of  the  rational  [sieulties  foi*  its  action, 
but  follows  the  internal  condition  of  the  body,  and  is 
an  automatic  sign  and  signal  of  tlio  waste  or  repair 
gOHig  on  witliin ;  su  the  hinging  for  uprightness  and 
goodness  must  be  a  deep-seated  and  ineessjuit  impor* 
tunitv  of  the  soul's  very  sulistynce,  as  it  were,  acting, 
not  upon  suggestion  or  special  excitement,  but  self- 
aroused  and  continuous.  To  such  a  desire  the  wliole 
world  becomes  a  ministering  servant.  All  this  is 
strangely  in  contrast  with  tlie  life  of  man.  The  fierce 
conflict,  the  exacting  enterprise,  are  felt,  but  they  ex- 
pend themselves  upon  externals.  They  seek  to  build 
up  the  estate,  to  augment  the  power,  to  niulti[)Iy 
physical  pleasures.  In  the  new  life  the  strife  and 
enter]>rise  are  to  be  none  the  less,  hut  will  be  directed 
toward  inward  qualities.  » 

These  four  Beatitudes  not  only  revealed  the  Divine 
conception  of  the  new  spiritual  lite,  but  they  stood  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  ideas  held  by  the  leaders  of 
tlie  Jews,  The  Pharisees  were  also  expecting  n  king- 
dom, and  great  advantage  and  delight.     They  had  no 
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idea  of  the  joy  there  is  in  spiritual  sorrow.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  sweet  trjmqiiillity  of  meekness, 
aiii]  to  them  nothing  seemed  so  little  likely  to  inherit 
the  earth.  Energetic  power,  invincible  zeal,  and  a 
courage  that  did  not  fear  <lisaster  or  death,  —  the^e 
would  win,  if  anything  could.  The  Beatitudes,  Ihus 
far,  niirst  have  been  profoundly  unintelligible  to 
Christ's  hearers.  What  wonder  ?  They  are  even  yet 
unintelligible  to  mankind* 

"Blessed  are   the   merciful,   for   thet   shall 

OBTAIN    mercy/* 

To  an  tmdeveloped  race,  struggling  ignorantly  for- 
ward rather  than  upward,  jostling,  contenciing,  quar- 
relling, ^ —  each  man  seHish,  but  demanding  that  othei's 
should  be  kind,  —  each  one  unjust,  but  chimoring 
igainst  others  for  their  injustice,  —  each  one  exact- 
ing, severe,  or  cruel,  but  requiring  that  others  should 
be  lenient,  —  couies  the  word,  Blessed  are  the  meixufvL 
No  one  thing  does  human  life  more  need  than  a  kind 
consideration  of  men's  fault*^.  Every  one  sins.  Every 
one  needs  forbearance.  Their  own  imperfections  should 
teach  men  to  be  merciful  God  is  merciful  because  he 
is  perfect  Mercy  is  an  attribute  of  high  moral  char- 
acter. As  men  grow  toward  the  Divine,  they  become 
gentle^  forgiving,  compassionate.  The  absence  of  a 
mercifid  spirit  is  evidence  of  the  want  of  true  holiness. 
A  soul  that  has  really  entered  into  the  life  of  Christ 
carries  in  itself  a  store  of  nourishment  and  a  cordial 
for  helpless  souls  around  it.  Whoever  makes  his  own 
rigorous  life,  or  his  formal  propriety,  or  his  exacting 
ctmscience,  an  argument  for  a  «*otuleTuuat<»rv  spirit 
lowanl  others,  is  not  of  the  huuseliold  of  faith.     Mer- 
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ciless  observers  of  meii*8  faults,  who  delight  in  find- 
ing out  tlie  e\il  that  is  in  their  neighbors,  who  rejoice 
in  exposing  the  sins  of  evil-doers,  or  who  find  a 
pleasure  in  commenting  upon,  or  ridiculing  the  mis- 
takes of  others,  show  themselves  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  first  element  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"  Blessed  aee  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
SEE  God.'* 

Precisely  what  is  meant  by  *^ purity"  has  called 
forth  much  speculation.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  whole  discourse  contains  either  a  latent 
or  an  avowed  criticism  upon  the  prevailing  notions 
of  the  Jews  as  to  true  religion.  On  no  pomt  were 
the  Pharisees  more  scrupolous  than  that  of  Levitical 
purity.  This  had  no  direct  relation  in  their  niiuds 
to  the  inward  dispositions  and  purposes.  Impurity 
was  contracted  by  some  bodiW  act,  and  was  removed 
by  some  corresponding  external  ceremony.  There 
were  some  seventy  specific  ciises  of  uncleanness  de- 
scribed by  Jewisli  writei's,  and  others  were  possible. 
A  conscientious  man  found  his  action  limited  on  every 
hand  by  fear  of  impurity,  or  by  tlie  rites  of  purifica- 
tion which  were  required  in  case  of  defilement  A 
ceremony  designed  to  inspire  a  moral  idea  by  a  physi- 
cal net  sulTered  the  almost  inevitable  fate  of  sjTubols, 
and  ended  by  withdrawing  the  mind  from  moral  states 
and  fixing  it  superstttiously  upon  external  deeds.  The 
benediction  of  Jesus  was  upon  purity  of  fieurt^  as  dis- 
tinguished from  legal  and  ceremonial  purity.  A  state 
of  heart  in  whicli  all  its  part-s  and  fiiculties  shoidd 
be  morally  as  free  from  the  contamination  of  passion, 
selfishness^  injustice,  and  insmcerity  as  the  bod>'  nnd 
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its  members  might  be  from  Levitical  defilement,  was, 
without  doubt,  the  state  upon  whicli  the  blessing  waj^ 
meant  to  rest.  But  the  promise  here  given,  "*  they  shall 
see  God,"  assumes  a  wider  view  and  a  more  i)rofound 
philosophy.  There  can  be  no  knowledge  of  God  in 
any  degree  moral  and  spiritual,  which  does  not  come 
to  man  through  some  form  of  moral  mtuition.  To 
understand  justice,  one  must  have  some  experience  of 
justice.  There  could  arise  no  idea  of  love  in  a  soul 
that  had  never  loved,  or  of  pity  in  one  who  had 
never  experienced  compnssion.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  moral  attributes  of  God  must  take  its  rise  in 
some  likeness,  or  germ  of  resend)lance,  in  us  to  that 
which  we  conceive  is  the  Divine  nature.  In  pn>por- 
tion  as  we  become  like  him,  the  elements  of  under- 
standing increase.  Tin?  soul  becomes  an  interpreter 
through  it^  own  experiences.  They  only  can  under- 
stand God  who  have  in  themselves  some  moral  resem- 
bhinc*e  to  him  ;  and  they  will  enter  most  largely  into 
knowledge  who  are  most  in  sympathy  with  the  Divine 
hfe. 

"  Blessed  are  tce  peacemakers,  for  tuey  shall 
be  called  the  coildren  of  god*" 

Peace  is  not  a  negative  state,  a  mere  interv^al  be- 
tween  two  excitements.  In  it.s  highest  meaning  it  is 
that  serenity  whicli  joy  assumes,  not  only  when  single 
faculties  are  excited,  but  wlten  tlie  whole  soid  is  in 
luinuony  with  itself  antl  full  of  wholesome  activity. 
An  original  disposition  which  dwells  in  peace  by  the 
fulness  and  the  inspiration  of  all  it8  part*?  is  a  rare 
jifl»  One  whose  uature  unconsciously  ditfuses  peace 
li*  very  near  to   God.      Jesus  hiuiself  never  seemed 
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m  divine  as  when,  on  the  eve  of  his  arrent,  with  the 
cloitd  iih'eady  casting  it8  shadow  upon  him,  and  every 
hour  bringing  him  consciouBly  nearer  to  tlie  great 
agony*  he  said  to  his  humble  followers :  *'  Peace  I  leave 
with  you.  My  peace  I  give  unto  yoa"  There  is  no 
other  sign  of  Divinity  more  eminent  than  that  of  a 
nature  which  eau  breathe  upon  men  an  atmosphere  of 
peace.  They  who  can  do  this,  even  iinperfeetly,  have 
tlie  lineaments  of  their  Parent  upon  them.  They  are 
the  children  of  God. 

Far  out  from  the  centre  of  creative  power,  among 
the  elements  of  nature,  there  is  wild  turbulence,  and 
immense  energies  grapple  in  conllict.  As  the  uni- 
vei'^e  rises,  circle  above  circle,  each  successive  sphere 
loses  Bomething  of  strife  and  develops  some  tendency 
to  harmony.  All  perfection  tends  toward  peace.  In 
that  innermost  circle,  where  the  God  dwells  in  very 
person,  peace  eternally  reigns.  The  energy  which 
creates,  the  universal  will  wliicli  governs,  and  the  in- 
conceivable intellect  that  watches  and  thinks  of  all 
the  realm,  have  their  highest  expression  in  a  perfect 
peace.  Thus,  though  the  lower  stages  of  being  are 
full  of  agitations,  the  higher  stages  are  tranquil.  The 
xmiverse  grows  sweet  as  it  grows  ripe.  "The  God  of 
peace  '*  is  the  highest  expres^sion  of  perfect  being. 
Whatever  disturbance  is  raging  in  his  remote  creation. 
He  dwells  in  eternal  peace,  waiting  for  tlie  consum- 
mation of  all  tilings.  There  is,  then,  evident  reivsun 
why  peacemakei's  ^'  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
Goti" 

In  a  lower  way,  but  yet  in  close  sympathy  with  this 
supreme  dis])(>sition  of  a  soul  in  hanuony  with  Iuh], 
arc  to  be  inchided  all   voluntary  eftbrts  for  the  sup* 
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preasion  of  riotous  mischief  and  for  the  promotion  of 
kin*hieHS,  agreement,  concord,  and  peace  among  men 
and  between  nations.     While  malign  dispositions  istir 

up  strife,  a  benevolent  nature  seeks  to  allay  irritation, 
to  rjuiet  the  fierceness  of  temper,  and  to^  subdue  all 
harsh  and  cruel  souls  to  the  law  of  kinfhiess.  A  pacifi- 
cator will  make  himself  the  benefactor  of  any  neigh- 
borhood. 

It  is  true  that  peace  is  sometimes  so  hintlcred  by 
means  of  corrupt  passions  or  selfish  interests  that 
there  must  be  a  struggle  before  peace  can  exist.  '*  I 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword/'wa8  our  Lord's 
annuuciatiun  of  this  fact.  A  conHict  between  the  spirit 
and  the  tlesh  tiikes  place  in  every  individual  and  in 
every  coHummity  that  is  growing  better*  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  transient  and  auxiliary.  Out  of  it  comes  a 
higher  life.  With  that  come  harmony  and  peace*  One 
may  sjicrifice  peace  by  neglecting  to  struggle,  and  one 
may  seek  peace  by  instituting  confiiet*s.  Love  must 
overcome  selfishness,  even  if  the  demon  m  departing 
easts  down  it^  victim  upon  the  ground  and  leaves  him 
UA  one  dead. 

"Blessed  are  they  wnicn  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sakEj  for  theirs   is   the   kivgdom 

OF    heaven/* 

All  the  elements  of  human  society  were  originally 
organized  Ijy  the  force  of  reason  acting  in  its  lowest 
plane, ^ — selfishly.  Little  l>y  little  the  animal  gave  way 
to  the  social,  the  material  to  the  spiritual,  and  room 
began  to  be  found  in  the  secular  for  the  et4?rnal  It 
has  been  a  long  cunfiict.  It  is  a  conflict  stilU  and  will 
continue  to  be  for  ages.     A  just  man  at  every  step 
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finds  some  one  whose  interests  tnm  upon  injustice. 
One  cannot  make  the  truth  clear  and  stimulating  with- 
out disturbing  some  drowsy  error,  which  flies  out  of  its 
cave  and  would  extinguiHh  the  light.  Not  only  have 
pride  and  vanity  their  unhiwful  sway,  but  every  pas- 
sion has  in  liuman  Hie  some  vested  interest  wliich 
truth  and  love  will  either  altogether  destroy,  or  great- 
ly restrain  and  reguhite. 

Now,  tdthoogh  the  truth  when  presented  in  its  own 
sj^nmetry  is  l)cautiiul,  and  although  men,  unless  greatly 
perverted,  recognize  the  beauty  of  righteousness,  yet 
their  selfish  interests  in  the  processes  of  life,  the  profit 
or  pleasure  which  the}^  derive  from  unrighteousness, 
sweep  away  their  feclde  admiration,  and  in  its  place 
come  luiger  and  opposititiu.  All  potential  goodness  is 
a  disturbing  force.  Benevolent  men  are  the  friends 
of  even  the  selfish,  but  selfish  men  feel  that  benevo- 
lence is  the  enemy  of  ^jclfishness.  The  silent  example 
of  a  good  man  judges  and  condennis  the  conduct  of 
bad  men.  Even  passive  goodness  stands  in  the  way 
of  active  selfishness.  But  when,  as  was  to  be  the  ciise 
ui  the  new  spiritual  kingdom  heralded  hy  Christ,  good 
men  acting  in  symi^athy  should  seek  to  s|>rcad  the 
sway  of  moral  principles,  the  time  would  speedily 
arrive  when  their  spirit  would  come  in  conflict  with 
the  whole  kingdom  of  darkness,  Tlien  would  arise  the 
bitterest  oppe)sition.  Since  the  world  I>egan,  it  has  not 
been  permitted  to  any  one  to  rise  witliin  himsidf  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  moral  statCy  without  an  angry  con- 
flict on  the  part  of  liis  inferior  facidties.  No  part  of 
human  society  has  been  allowed  to  develop  into  a 
higher  form  without  bitter  persecutions.  If  tliis  had 
been  ho  up  to  that  era,  when  ilje  stages  were  tentative 
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and  preparatory^  how  much  more  was  it  to  be  bo  now, 
when  the  fulness  of  time  had  come,  and  the  followers 
of  Christ  were  to  foinid  a  kingdom  in  whicli  the  moral 
and  spiritual  elements  were  to  predominate  over  every 
other ! 

But  persecution  which  is  caused  by  true  goodness 
drives  men  more  entirely  from  the  resources  of  the 
animal  and  secular  life,  and  develops  in  them  to 
greater  strength  and  intensity  their  truly  sphitual  or 
divine  part ;  and  in  that  state  their  joys  increase  in 
elevation,  in  conscious  purity,  in  peacefulness.  They 
live  in  another  realm.  They  are  not  dependent  for 
their  enjoyment  upon  outward  circumstances,  nor  upon 
the  remunerations  of  social  life.  Tliey  are  lifted  into 
the  very  vicinage  of  heaven.  They  hold  coramimiou 
with  God.  A  new  i*ealm,  invisible  but  potential 
springs  up  around  them.  Dispossessed  of  common 
pleasures,  they  find  themselves  tilled  with  other  joys, 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  **  Theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven," 

Here  the  Beatitudes  end.  They  raise  in  the  mind 
an  exalted  conception  of  the  spiritual  manhood.  In 
the  new  kingilom  manhood  was  to  be  clothed  with 
new  power.  It  had  broken  up  through  to  the  realm 
above,  and  was  clothed  with  Divine  elements.  In  this 
state,  the  grand  instrument  of  success  in  the  sul)juga- 
tion  of  the  world  was  to  be  the  simple  force  of  this 
new  hmuan  nature,  acting  directly  upon  living  men. 
Until  that  time  religion  had,  in  the  weakness  of  the 
race,  needed  to  employ  rules,  laws,  and  institutions,  and 
to  maintain  its  authority  by  force  borrowed  from  the 
physical  nature  of  man.  But  the  new  kingdom  was 
to  rely  sovereignly  upon  a  new  force,  —  the  living  soul 
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acting  upon  living  souls.  Tlierefore  Jesus,  having 
revealed  by  these  few  profomul   elemente  what  wan 

the  true  spiritual  strength  of  man,  declares  t-o  his  dis- 
ciples their  mission.  They  were  to  be  the  preservative 
element  of  lite.  They  were  to  become  sons  of  God, 
not  alone  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  spiritual  forces  in 
subduing  the  world  to  goodness.  While  Pharisees 
were  intensely  concerned  to  maintain  tlieir  own  sup- 
posed hlanieless  state,  and  Esscnes  were  withdrawing 
from  human  life  more  and  more,  and  various  religion- 
ists were  playing  hermit,  shunning  a  world  which 
they  could  not  resist  or  overcome,  the  disciples  of 
the  new^  kingdom  of  the  spirit,  inspired  by  a  Divine 
intJuence,  and  living  in  an  atmosphere  uiicontuminated 
by  the  lower  passionsj  were  to  go  boldly  forth  into 
Ufe,  taking  hold  of  iuunan  affairs,  seeking  to  purity  the 
household,  to  reclaim  the  selfishness  and  the  sordidness 
of  material  life,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  justice  aud  of 
goodness  into  laws  aud  magistrates,  and  to  make  the 
power  of  their  new  life  felt  in  every  fibre  of  human 
society.  *^  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  I "  *'  Ye  are 
the  light  of  the  worid!" 

The  opening  portion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
must  not  have  the  canons  of  modern  philosophy  ap- 
plied to  it.  Its  organic  relations  witli  the  rest  of  the 
discourse  must  not  Ijc  pressed  too  far.  It  depicts  the 
moral  qualities  which  are  to  give  character  to  the  new 
life,  but  does  not  include  all  the  elements  of  it^  nor 
even  the  most  important  ones.  Hope,  faith,  and 
love  are  not  mentioned.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
the  principle  of  seh^ction  wiis  largely  an  external  one, 
Jesus  was  about  to  criticise  the  national  religion.     He 
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fixed  his  eye  upon  the  living  officers  and  exemplars 
of  that  religion,  and  emphii*sized  with  his  benediction 
those  qualities  which  most  needed  to  be  made  promi- 
nent, and  which  were  signally  lacking  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Pharitsee. 

Just  as  little  should  we  attempt  to  exhibit  in  the 
Beatitudes  a  natiiml  progression*  or  philosophic  order 
of  qualiticH.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  second  Be- 
atitude should  not  stand  first,  nor  why  the  fifths  sixth, 
and  seventh  miglit  not  be  interchanged.  The  fourth 
might  without  impropriety  have  begun  the  series. 
The  order  in  which  they  stand  does  not  represent 
the  order  of  the  actual  evolution  of  moral  qualities. 
On  the  contrary,  we  perceive  that  the  spirit  of  God 
develops  the  new  life  in  the  huuian  soul  in  no  fixed 
order.  Men  who  have  gone  far  in  overt  wickedness 
may  find  their  first  moral  impulse  to  spring  from  a 
condeiuning  conscience ;  but  others  are  more  affected 
by  the  sweet uess  and  beauty  of  moral  qualities  as  seen 
in  some  goodly  life.  Souietimes  hope,  sometimes 
sympathy,  sometimes  fear,  and  sometimes  even  the 
imitativeness  that  becomes  contagious  in  social  life, 
is  the  initiatory  motive.  For  the  huuian  soul  is  like 
a  city  of  nmny  gates ;  and  a  conquemr  does  not 
always  enter  by  the  same  gate,  but  by  that  one  which 
chances  to  lie  open.  It  is  true  that  a  general  sense 
of  sinfulness  precedes  all  eflfort  after  a  higher  life. 
But  a  clear  discrinunation  of  evil,  and  tin  exquisite 
sensibility  to  it,  such  as  are  implied  in  the  fii-st  two 
Beatitudes,  do  not  belong  to  an  untrained  conscience 
first  aroused  to  duty,  hut  are  the  fruits  of  later  sttigea 
of  Christian  experience. 

The  Beatituiles  constitute  a  beautiful  sketch  of  the 
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ideal  state,  when  the  glowing  pasnions,  which  in  thas 
day  of  ChrLst  eoiitrolletl  even  the  religions  leaders, 
and  ^i\\\  bo  largely  rule  the  world^  shall  be  supplanted 
by  tlie  highest  moral  sentiments.  The  ostentatioini 
wealth  and  arrogant  pride  of  this  sensuous  life  shall 
be  replaced  in  the  new  life  by  a  profound  humility. 
Tlie  conceit  and  btise  content  of  a  sordid  prosperity 
shall  give  way  to  ingenuous  spiritual  aspiration*  Men 
shall  long  for  goodness  more  than  the  hungry  do  for 
food.  They  shall  no  longer  live  by  the  force  of  their 
animal  life,  but  by  the  serene  sweetness  of  the  moral 
sentiments.  Meekness  shall  be  stronger  than  force. 
The  spirit  of  peacemaking  shall  take  the  place  of  irri- 
tation and  quarrelsomeness.  But  as  we  can  come  to 
the  mildness  and  serenity  of  spring  only  through  the 
blustering  winds  and  boisterous  days  of  March,  so  thisi 
new  kingdom  must  enter  through  a  period  of  resist- 
ance and  of  persecution  ;  and  all  who,  taking  part  in 
its  early  establishment,  have  to  accept  persecution, 
must  learn  to  find  joy  in  it  as  the  witness  that  they 
are  exalted  to  a  superior  realm  of  experience,  to  the 
companionsliij)  of  the  noblest  heixjes  of  the  prophetic 
age,  and  to  lellowship  with  God. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.  —  (Cohtinuko.) 


APTEFi  pronouncing  the  Beiititudes,  and  bt^tbre  en- 
tering npun  hi.s  rritieism  of  the  current  religions  itlea.s, 
Jesus  put  his  disciples  on  their  guard  lest  they  should 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  Think  not  thai  I  am  tmne  /f^  destrof/  i/w  Ltai*  or 
the  Prophets.  If  men's  moral  beliefs  were  the  result 
of  a  purely  logical  process,  their  religious  faith  might 
be  changed  upon  mere  argumentj  and  with  as  little 
detriment  to  their  moral  constitution  as  an  astronomer 
experiences  when,  upon  tlie  recalculation  of  a  prob- 
lem^ he  corrects  an  error.  ^  But  meo*s  moral  convic- 
tions spring  largely  from  their  feelings.  The  intellect 
but  gives  expres^sion  to  the  beuirt.  Jhe  creed  and 
woi'ship,  however  they  may  begin  in  philosophy^  are 
soon  covered  all  over  with  the  associations  of  the 
huusebold;  they  are  perfumed  witli  tlornestic  love; 
they  convey  with  them  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  life, 
the  childhood  fancies,  and  the  imaginations  of  nmn- 
hood.  To  change  a  man*s  religious  system  is  to  recon- 
struct the  whole  man  liimself.  Such  cliange  is  full  of 
peril  *  Only  the  strongest  moral  natures  can  survive 
the  shock  of  doubt  which  dispossesses  them  of  all  that 
they  have  trusted  from  childhood.  There  are  few 
,  Btrong  moral  natures.  The  miuss  of  men  are  creatures 
of  dependent  habits  and  of  unrejisoning  faith.     Once 
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cut  loose  from  what  they  have  always  deemed  sacred, 
they  find  it  impossible  to  renew  their  reverence  for 
new  things,  and  sink  either  into  moral  iudiflerence  or 
into  earelesM  seeptiiusm.  Men  mu^t,  if  possible,  see 
in  the  new  a  preservation  of  all  that  was  valuable  in 
the  old  J  made  still  more  fruitful  and  beautiful.  It  is 
the  old  in  the*  new  that  preserves  it  from  doing  harm 
to  untaught  natures. 

The  recognition  of  this  truth  is  nowhere  more  re- 
markable than  in  the  progress  of  Christianity  under  the 
ministration  of  Jesus  and  of  liis  Apostles.  Although 
surrounded  by  a  people  whose  hatred  of  foreign  re- 
ligions was  inordinate  and  fanatical,  the  Jews  did  not 
hear  tVom  the  lips  of  Jesus  even  an  ulhision  to  hea- 
thenism. If  the  narratives  of  the  Gospel  are  fair  speci- 
mens of  his  manner^  there  was  not  a  word  that  fell 
from  him  which  could  have  wounded  an  honest  hea- 
then ;^  and,  afterwards^  his  Apostles  sought  to  find  some 
ground  uf  common  moral  consciousness  froui  which  to 
reason  with  the  idohitroiLs  people  among  whom  they 
came.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Jesus  made  an  ab- 
rupt transition  from  tlie  religious  institutions  of  Moses 
to  his  own  spiritual  system.  He  said  no  word  to 
unsettle  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  in  the  faith  of 
their  fathers.  He  was  careful  of  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  his  times.  The  very  blows  directed  against 
the  glosses  and  perversions  of  the  Pharisees  derived 
their  force  from  the  love  which  Jesus  shewed  for  the 
LiiW  and  the  Prophets.  He  pierced  through  the  out- 
walk fonns  to  the  central  principle  of  Mosaism,  and 
made  his  new  dispensation  to  be  an  evolution  of  the  old. 

*  The  word  "  huathi-n/*  Matt  vi.  7,  and  xviii.  1 7,  is  used  rather  as  a 
designation  than  as  a  critic'ij*m. 
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Think  not  that  I  am  came  to  destroy  the  Lata  or  the 

Prophets :  I  am  fwt  come  to  destroy y  bid  to  fulfil. 

Here  is  the  law  of  development  announced  by  an 
inspired  Hebrew  to  a  peasant  and  mechanic  crowd  in 
obscure  Galilee,  ages  before  the  philosophy  of  evolu- 
tion was  susjiected  or  the  laws  of  progress  were  found 
out.  Jesus  did  not  come  i^  destroy  ohl  faiths,  but  to 
carry  them  forward  by  growtti  to  the  higher  forms 
and  the  better  fruit  that  were  contained  within  them. 
Tliis  tenderness  for  all  the  good  that  there  was  in 
the  past  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  bitter  spirit  of  hatred  agauist  the  Jews  which 
afterwanls  grew  up  in  the  Christian  Church.  No  man 
can  be  in  sympathy  with  Jesus  who  has  no  affection 
for  the  Jew  and  no  reverence  for  the  oracles  of  the 
old  Hebrew  dispensation. 

It  was  peculiarly  appropriate,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  dii^course  designed  to  search  the  received  interpre- 
tations of  the  Law  with  the  most  severe  criticism,  that 
Jesus  should  caution  his  disciples  against  a  tendency, 
often  developed  in  times  of  transition,  to  give  up  and 
abandon  all  the  convictions  and  traditions  of  the  past. 
Jesus  therefore  amplified  the  thought-.  The  central 
truths  of  Hebraisni  were  fundamental  and  orgaTiic. 
The  ceremonies  and  institutions  which  surrounded 
them  might  change,  but  the  enshrined  principles  were 
penuaneot.  Heaven  and  earth  should  j)ass  away  be- 
fore one  jot  or  tittle  of  them  should  perish.  No  man 
must  seek  notoriety  by  a  crusade  against  his  fatlier^s 
religion.  He  who  should  break  one  of  the  least  com- 
mandment^-, or  should  inspire  others  to  do  .'^o,  should 
be  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  tem|»er  of 
the  new  life  was  not  to  be  destructive,  but  construe- 
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tive*  Even  that  part  of  the  old  religion  which  was 
to  pixss  tiway  must  not  be  destroyed  by  attack,  but 
be  left  to  dry  up  and  fall  by  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  elements  of  spiritual  life  contained 
within  it.  And  that  .should  not  l>e  till  the  old  was 
''  fulfilled ''  in  the  new  :  the  blosHom  shoidd  be  dis- 
placed only  by  the  fruit, 

Jesus  was  now  prepared  to  pas,s  under  review  the 
ethical  mistakes  which  hi.s  countrymen  liad  made  in 
interpreting  the  Law  of  Moseys,  He  began  by  declar- 
ing that  the  reigning  religious  spirit  was  totally  insuf- 
ficient  No  one  under  its  inspiration  could  rise  into 
that  higher  life  wdiich  was  opening  upon  the  world* 

Except  //our  rff^k/eomness  shall  exceed  IM  rii/fdeomfie^s 
of  ike  Scribes  and  PharmeSj  ye  sliall  in  m  case  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

This  may  be  called  the  theme  of  the  whole  sermon 
following.  From  this  text  Jesus  now  developed  his 
view  of  the  ethics  of  the  new  life.  He  furnished  the 
ideals  towards  which  men  must  strive,  setting  forth 
the  morality  of  the  tcleologic  state  of  mankind.  For 
this  purpose  he  selected  a  series  of  cases  in  which 
the  great  laws  of  purity  and  of  love  were  the  most 
violated  in  the  pnictical  life  of  his  times,  and  ap- 
plied to  them  the  ethics  of  the  final  and  perfect 
state  of  manhood.  This  he  did,  not  as  a  legislator, 
nor  as  a  priest  lie  was  not  attempting  to  regidate 
civil  society,  nor  the  church,  by  uiiniite  regulations, 
but  by  inspiring  the  soul  with  those  nobler  emotions 
from  whieli  just  rules  spring,  and  wliich  themselves 
need  no  laws.  He  spoke  from  conscious  divinity  in 
himself  to  the  moral  consciousness  in  man.  He  wa.s 
not  framing  principles  into  huniau  laws  or  institutions. 
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He  held  up  ideals  of  disposition  for  the  attainment 
of  which  nil  men  were  to  strive.  They  are  not  the 
less  true  hecause  men  in  the  lower  stages  of  devel- 
opment are  unable  to  attain  to  their  level.  They  are 
the  true  basis  of  all  social  and  civil  procedure,  even 
though  nations  are  not  yet  civilized  enough  to  prac- 
tise them. 

There  are  nine  topics  snccessively  treated,  all  of 
them  relating  to  the  state  of  man's  heart,  namely: 
1.  Murder;  2.  Adultery;  3.  Divorce  ;  4.  Oaths ;  5.  Re- 
taliation ;  6.  Disinterested  Benevolence ;  7.  Almsgiv- 
ing; 8,  Pmyer;  9.  Fasting.  Following  the  enuncia- 
tion of  principles  in  rt^gard  to  these  topics  are  a  series 
of  cases  relating  to  the  outward  life,  or  economico- 
ethical  instructions.  The  spiritual  ethics  which  Jesus 
laid  down  with  the  quiet  authority  of  conscious  divin- 
ity not  only  antagonized  with  the  private  passions  of 
men  and  the  cust(*Tns  of  society,  but  directly  contested 
the  poiHilar  interpretation  of  the  Jawv  of  Moses. 

1.  Murder,  —  Christ  teaches  that  the  true  life  is  that 
of  the  thoughts  and  emotions ;  that  the  highest  au- 
thority and  government  is  that  which  is  within  the 
i*oul^  and  not  alone  that  which  breaks  out  into  ac- 
tive civil  law  and  takes  cognizance  of  acli^.  Spiritual 
law  takes  hold  of  the  sources  of  all  acts.  Now  the 
Pharisee  sought  to  restrain  evil  by  a  microscopic  con- 
sideration of  externals,  Jesus  wxmt  buck  to  the  fotm- 
tain,  and  would  purify  all  the  issues  by  cleansing  it. 

Ye  hive  heard  that  i/  lem  said  by  them  of  old  time^  Tlmt 
^haU  fiot  kili;  mid  whisoever  shall  kill  shall  he  in  danger  of 
the  jmlgfimd :  btit  I  say  mito  yon^  Thai  whosoet^r  k  angry 
wUh  hk  brother  mlhnut  a  rame  Mhall  be  in  danger  of  the 
jndgment :  and  whomjerer  shall  my  to  Ids  brolher^  Jiaca^  ifkaU 


Tinr  uwm  or  i^smis,  tub  vHrnsr. 


AbM  t^,  Thm 


What  is  Biitrder?  The  law  of  the  land  answered  in 
ite  wmj.  Jeans  replied,  The  Tolimtary  indulgence  of 
any  feeling  that  would  naturally  lead  to  the  act, — that 
is  murder.  The  crime  is  first  committed  in  the  shad- 
owy realm  of  thought  and  feeling.  Many  a  murder 
ia  imperformed  outwardly*  whUe  all  that  constitutes 
its  guilt  is  enacted  in  the  heart.  A  legalist  would 
regard  himself  as  innocent  if  only  he  did  not  act  as 
he  felt  But  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit  feelings 
aie  acta.  A  murderous  temper  is  rouider.  John  sa^ 
**  Wlioeoever  hateth  hb  brother  is  a  murderer.' 

Th»  does  not  forbid  aU  anger«  There  may  be  a 
just  indignation  which  cnnies  in  it  no  malice,  which 
springs  from  afl&onted  benevolence..  This  is  implied  in 
the  phrase,  **  Whoso  is  angr\'  with  his  brother  mlkmt 
m  mmm^  i.e.  a  just  cai^e,  a  cause  springing  from  high 
moral  considerations,  as  where  indignation  is  aroused 
at  the  sight  of  one  who  is  committing  a  great  cruelty. 

Not  alone  anger  which  leads  to  \ioIencey  but  even 
that  degree  of  anger  which  leads  one  to  abuse  another 
by  the  use  of  opprobrious  epithets,  is  forbidden.  Yet 
more  severely  condemned  is  such  a  transport  of  anger 
•1  leads  one^  under  the  influence  of  merciless  pas- 
ions,  as  it  were,  to  ti'ead  out  all  sense  of  another^s 
manhood  and  to  annihilate  him. 

Not  only  are  we  to  carry  kind  thoughts  ourselves, 
but  we  are  bound,  by  every  means  within  our  power, 
to  prevent  imkind  thoughts  in  others.  If  wis  know 
that  another  "  bath  aught  against  us,"  the  removal  of 
that  unkind  feeling  is  more  important  befoi-e  God  than 
any  act  of  worship.     Leave  die  iiltar,  remove  the  un- 
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kindness,  then  return  to  tliy  prayers.  First  humanity, 
then  devotion. 

2*  Atii(l/er//.  —  The  same  general  principle  is  applied 
to  the  passion  of  lust* 

But  I  say  unto  yoUy  That  vhomet'er  hoJceth  on  a  trnman 
to  it$st  after  her  hath  cmnndtted  aduUay  tviih  hr  ahrmdy  in 
tm  heart. 

Not  only  is  he  gnilty  who  suffers  desire  to  run  it^ 
full  length  and  coosunimate  itself  in  action,  but  he 
also  wlio  nourishes  the  desire  which  he  cannot  or  dare 
not  consimimate.  And  though  the  teuiptation  require 
the  uttermost  strength  of  resistance,  it  must  be  van- 
quished. As  a  soldier  fights  though  wounded,  and  is 
triumphantly  received  though  his  victory  lias  lost  him 
an  ann  or  an  eye,  so  at  every  sacrifice  and  with  all 
perseverance  must  the  true  man  maintain  eha«tity  in 
his  feelings,  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  his  imagination. 
If  thif  rigfit  eye  ojend  t/iee^  pluck  U  out.  If  thy  right  luiud 
ojfmd  thee^  cut  it  off. 

3.  Divorce.  —  In  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit  the  new 
man  shall  no  longer  be  suffered  to  consult  his  own 
mere  pleasure  in  the  disposal  of  his  wife.  In  the 
Orient  and  among  the  Jews  polygamy  was  pennitted ; 
the  husband  might  take  a«  many  wives  as  he  could 
support,  and  he  Avas  at  liberty  to  dismiss  any  one  of 
them  upon  the  most  trivial  cause.  Wouian  was  help- 
less, a  slave  of  man's  convenience*  without  redress 
when  wronged.  She  eould  demand  a  legal  document 
of  her  husband  if  he  put  her  away,  and  tliat  probably 
was  equivalent  to  a  general  certitioate  of  respectable 
character,  such  a^  employers  give  to  servants  when 
for  any  rejison  they  wish  no  longer  to  retain  them. 

Under  Orieutal  laws,  to  this  day,  women  are  little 
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better  than  slaves.  The  husband  has  despotic  power 
over  them.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  condition  of 
woman  was  fiir  better,  and  her  privileges  were  greater, 
than  in  other  Eastern  nations ;  yet  the  husband  could 
dispossess  her  of  her  marriage  rights  almost  at  his  own 
will.  He  had  nncontrolled  jurisdiction.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  obtaining  permission  from  a  civil  or 
religious  tribunal  to  put  away  liis  wife.  It  was  a 
huusehuld  aflair,  with  which  the  public  had  nothing  to 
do.  Her  stay  in  the  house  was  purely  a  matter  of  her 
lord's  will  He  could  send  her  forth  for  the  most 
trivial  fault,  or  from  the  merest  caprice.  The  doctrine 
of  Jesus  sheared  ofl'  at  one  stroke  all  these  unnatural 
privileges  from^  the  husband,  and  made  the  wife's 
position  firm  and  pennanent,  unless  she  forfeited  it 
by  crime.  By  limiting  the  grounds  of  separation 
t^:)  the  single  crime  of  adultery,  Jesus  revolutionized 
the  Oriental  household,  and  lifted  wouian  far  up  on 
the  scale  of  natural  rights.  Cout^idered  in  its  histor- 
ical relations,  this  action  of  our  Lord  was  primarily  a 
restriction  upon  the  stronger  and  directly  in  the  in- 
terest  of  the  weaker  party. 

This  theme  and  our  Lord's  teaching  upon  it  will  be 
resumed  where  we  come  to  treat  of  a  later  period  in 
his  ministry,  when  he  more  fully  disclosed  his  doctrine 
upon  the  subject  But  it  is  clear  that  our  Lord  be- 
longed to  neither  of  the  two  schools  wliich  existed 
among  the  Jews,  —  the  lax  school  of  Hillel,  or  the 
rigid  school  of  Shamnmi.  He  rose  higher  than  either. 
He  made  the  outward  relation  peimanent^  on  account 
of  the  true  spiritual  natiire  of  marriage,  it  being  the 
fusion  or  real  unity  of  two  hearts.  Having  once 
been  outwardly  imited^  they  must  abide  together,  and 
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even  when  they  found  thenLselves  in  conflict  must 
learn  to  be  one  in  spirit  by  the  discipline  of  living 
togetlien  K  they  enter  the  wedded  state  unprepared, 
the  household  is  the  school  in  which  they  are  to  learn 
the  neglected  lesson, 

4,  Ofifhs.  —  If  men  loved  the  truth  always,  there 
woidd  be  no  need  of  an  oath  ;  but  so  prone  are 
they  to  deceit^  tjiat  m  ci^es  of  pul)lic  interest  they 
must  be  incited  to  spejik  truly  by  a  Uvely  fear  acting 
upon  an  aroused  conscience.  By  an  oath  men  swear 
to  God,  and  not  to  man,  of  the  truth  of  facts.  A  day 
ehall  come  when  men  will  speak  the  truth  in  the  love 
of  truth.  Then  all  judicial  oaths  will  be  needless. 
The  perfect  state  will  have  no  need  of  them,  and  they 
will  be  done  away. 

The  casuists  among  the  Jews  had  corrupted  the 
oath.  Men  were  not  bound  by  it^  unless  it  was  an  oath 
directly  to  God.  They  niiglit  win  coufidence  l»y  giving 
to  their  soloinn  aflirmatious  the  appearance  of  an 
oath.  They  might  swear  by  heaven,  by  the  earth,  by 
Jerusfileni,  by  one's  head ;  but  it  was  held  that  from 
these  oaths  they  might  draw  back  witliout  dishonor. 
Jesus  exposed  the  deception  and  impiety  of  such  oaths. 
He  laid  down  for  all  time  the  canon,  that  ihe  true 
man  shall  declare  facts  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  It 
must  be  yea.  yea,  or  nay,  nay ;  nothing  more.  This 
certainly  forbids  the  use  of  all  trivial  oaths,  antl  re- 
duces judicial  oaths  to  the  position  of  exj>edient,H, 
tolerated  only  on  account  of  the  wcaktiess  of  men,  au<l 
to  be  aholislied  iu  the  era  of  true  tuauhood.  Oaths 
will  be  dispensed  with  just  as  soon  as  men  can  Uv 
believed  witlmut  an  oath. 

5.  Retaliation.  —  Jesus  passed  next  to  a  consideration 
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of  the  law  of  retaliation.  The  lower  down  upon  the 
moral  scale  men  live,  the  more  nearly  must  they  be 
govenietl  wholly  by  fear  and  force.     Under  the  laws 

of  nature,  disobedience  hringH  pain.  Men  k*arn  the 
«Hme  goveniment,  and  inflict  pain  npoii  those  who 
offend.  Civil  government  methodizes  this  economy  of 
pain.  It  is,  however,  the  nvethod  pecidiar  to  inide- 
veloped  nuinhood.  Force  is  the  lowent,  pain  is  the 
next,  and  fear  the  next;  but  all  of  them  are  methods 
of  dealing  with  creatures  not  yet  brought  up  to  their 
true  selves.  They  are  therefore  expedient's  of  educa- 
tion, and,  like  all  inBtriunents  of  trainings  they  cease 
as  soon  as  they  have  carried  their  subjects  to  a  higlier 
plane.  In  the  coming  kingdom  of  love,  the  full  man 
in  Christ  Jesus  will  no  longer  repay  evil  with  evil, 
pain  with  pain.  Evil-doing  will  be  corrected  by  the 
spirit  of  goodness,  and  love  will  take  the  place  of  force 
and  ptiiu  iiud  fear. 

Even  if"  it  be  yet  impossil)le  to  develop  ammig  men 
this  future  and  ideal  governuient,  it  can  he  held  up  a^ 
the  aim  toward  wliich  progress  shoidd  be  directed. 
This  Jesus  did.  /m^  tmfo  yoti^  Thtd  ye  resist  not  ml; 
t/ut  frhmoerer  skill  smile  Ihee  mi  thf  riffht  cheeky  lurn  (o  Mm 
the  other  ako,  Nay^  more ;  he  w^ho  acts  in  the  full 
spirit  of  love,  so  far  from  revenging  an  injustice,  will 
yield  more  than  is  demanded*  It  was  a  time  of  in- 
justice and  of  tyrannical  exactions ;  but  the  connnand 
of  Jesus  was,  If  t!ie  law,  wickedly  adtuinistered,  should 
take  your  property,  rather  than  qiirtrrel  give  more 
thmi  is  asked ;  if  mipressed  in  your  property  and  per- 
son into  the  public  service,  exceed  the  task  laid  upon 
you;  if  solicited,  lend  and  give  freely.  As  society  is 
constituted,  and  in  the  low  and  animal  condition  of 
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mankind,  it  may  be  that  these  commantis  could  nut 
be  fulfilled  literally ;  but  they  tiimish  an  ideal  toward 
which  every  one  must  strive. 

6.  Dmtiferested  Benevolence.  —  Having  developed  the 
genius  of  the  new  kingdom  of  love  negatively,  it  was 
natural  tliat  Je.sus  .should  next  disclose  the  positive 
forms  of  love  and  its  duties.  He  laid  down  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  love  must  spring  forth,  not  from 
the  adinirableness  of  any  object  of  regard,  but  from 
the  ricliness  of  one's  own  nature  in  true  benevolence. 
Like  tlie  sun,  love  sends  forth  from  itself  that  color 
which  makes  beautiful  whatever  it  shines  upon  ;  there- 
fore love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  you.  The  new  men  of  tlie  future 
must  not  derive  their  notions  of  perfection  from  be- 
neath them,  —  in  that  direction  lies  the  animal,  —  but 
from  above.  Seek  for  that  kind  of  perfection  which 
God  desires,  —  the  perfection  of  a  disinterested  love. 
The  sun  and  the  seasons  interpret  that.  They  pour 
life  and  iKumty  over  the  whole  race,  wlieflier  tieserv- 
ing  or  not.  In  spite  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
whicli  nature  is  full,  over  all  the  earth  are  the  sym- 
bols that  God's  M^reater  ijovenmient  is  one  of  irond- 
ness.  He  must  Ire  a  bad  num  who  does  not  love  that 
which  is  lovely.  Even  seliishness  can  honor  and  serve 
that  which  will  redound  to  it.s  Ijcnefit  The  worst 
men  in  society  will  plea^se  those  who  will  return  like 
service. 

This,  too,  like  the  teaching  upon  the  other  topics,  ifi 
to  be  accepted  a*s  the  ideal  of  the  new  kingdom.  It 
can  be  but  iniperiectly  carried  out  as  yet.  But  it 
is   that  spirit   wliich   every  man   is   to  recognize   as 
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the  standard,  and  to  caiTy  out  '^as  much  as  in  him 
lies." 

7.  Almsffmng.  —  JesuB  now  cautions  his  disciples 
against  doing  right  things  from  wrong  motives.  Tliey 
raust  give  uhns,  nut  for  the  sake  of  reputation,  not  for 
their  own  interests,  but  out  of  a  simple  benevolence. 
The  love  of  praise  may  go  with  benevolence,  but  must 
not  take  the  place  of  it.  It  is  hypocrisy  to  act  fix)ni 
.selljsh  motives^  while  obtaining  credit  for  disinterested 
ones.  This  pa'^sing  of!*  of  our  baser  feelings  for  our 
noblest  is  a  species  of  moral  counterfeiting  iis  preva- 
lent now  as  in  the  times  of  our  Lord. 

8*  Prayer. —  Men  should  pray  from  a  sincere  feeling 
of  devotion  J  and  not  from  vanity  or  mere  eustora.  And, 
as  both  Jewish  and  Ij  eat  hen  prayers  had  become  filled 
with  supei'stitious  and  cmnbei^^ome  repetitions,  Jefeus 
enjoins  simplicity  and  privacy,  rather  as  the  cure  of 
ostentation  than  as  absolute  excellences.  God  does 
not  need  instruction  in  oiu'  want.s.  He  knows  better 
than  we  what  we  need.  Neither  does  lie  need  per- 
suasion, lie  is  more  ready  to  give  good  gifts  than 
parents  are  to  bestow  good  things  on  their  children. 

It  m  probfible  that  the  sennon  of  Christ  on  the 
mount  was  delivered  in  the  most  familiar  and  inter- 
locutory  manner.  It  seems  to  have  Ijeen  reported  in 
outline,  rather  than  in  fidl^  and  between  one  portion 
and  another  there  would  doubtleas  be  questions  ai^ked 
and  answered.  In  this  way  we  can  interpret  the  succes- 
sion of  topics  which  have  no  internal  relatiDU  to  each 
other,  but  whicli  might  be  drawn  out  of  the  speaker 
by  some  interposed  question  or  explanation.  Luke 
gives  us  a  clew  to  one  such  scene. 

^  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  m  he  was  prai^dng  in  a 
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certeiii  place,  when  lie  ceased,  one  of  liis  disciples  said 
unto  hiin^  Loi-d,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  ako  taught 
his  disciples."     (xi.  1,) 

Many  of  John*8  disciples,  after  the  imprisonraent  of 
tlieir  master,  nttacbed  themselves  to  Jesus.  The  tnin- 
sition  was  natural  and  easy.  Jesus  must  have  seemed 
to  them  like  a  second  John,  greater  in  miracles,  but 
for  less  in  sanctity,  John  was  wholly  a  retbnner. 
He  did  not  take  upon  him  the  duties  and  burdens  of 
common  citizenship,  but  stood  apart  as  a  judge  and 
censor  of  morals.  He  had  that  severe  mood  uf  sanc- 
tity which  always  impresses  the  imagination  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  superstitious.  Jesus  was  a  citizen. 
He  knew^  the  fatigues  of  labor,  the  trials  w^hich  beset 
poverty,  the  temptations  arising  from  the  practical 
conduct  of  business.  He  lived  among  men  in  all  the 
innocent  experiences  of  society  life,  a  cheerful*  com- 
panionable, and  most  winning  nature.  There  was  no 
gayety  in  his  demeanor,  Imt  miu-h  cheerfulness.  He 
did  not  assume  the  prolessioual  sanctity  that  was 
much  in  esteem.  He  was  tamiliar^  natural,  unpreten- 
tious, loving  that  wliich  was  homely  and  natural  in 
men,  rather  than  that  which  was  artificial  and  preten- 
tious. 

But  John's  disciples  must  have  felt  the  difference 
in  the  teaching  of  tlie  two  nuisters.  Especially  must 
they  have  observed  the  devotional  spirit  of  Jesus. 
And  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  when  he  had  spent  in 
prayer  tlie  night  preceding  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mounts 
some  of  them  asked  Jesus  to  teach  them  liow  to  pmy, 
*'  a«  John  also  taught  his  disciples/' 

Prayer  wils  no  new  thing  to  the  Jews.  S^Tiflgogues 
abounded,   and   their    liturgic.d    service   was   rich    in 
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prayerSj  which  in  general  were  scriptural  and  emi- 
nently devotional  But,  their  very  number  wa8  bnr- 
densomej  and  their  repetition  confusing.  Liturgies 
fumi}<h  prayers  for  men  in  groups  and  societies,  Tlii^ 
meets  but  one  .side  of  human  want.  Man  needs  to 
draw  him.seU*  out  from  aniung  his  fellows,  and  to  pmy 
alone  and  individually.  New  wine  disdains  old  botr 
ties.  Intense  feeling  will  not  accept  old  fonnula«,  but 
bursts  out  into  prayer  of  its  own  shaping.  Yet  it 
was  hardly  this  last  want  that  led  the  disciples  to  ask 
Jeans  to  teach  them  how  to  pray.  It  was  more  proln 
ably  a  request  that  he  would,  out  of  the  multitude  of 
prayers  already  prepared,  either  select  for  Oiem  or 
frame  some  prayer  that  should  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  spiritual  instruction  which  he  was  giving  them. 
Now,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  given  by  Mat- 
thew, Jesus  had  just  been  reprehending  the  practice  of 
repetition  in  prayer,  so  striking  in  the  devotions  of 
the  heathen,  who  frequently  for  a  half-hour  together 
-vociferate  a  single  sentence,  or  word  even.  The  dis- 
ciples of  John  very  naturally  asked  him  to  give  tliem 
such  a  prayer  as  he  would  ai>prove.  Jesus  gave  them 
what  has  become  knov^Ti  as  '"  the  LonVs  Pmyer/'  It 
may  be  used  liturgically,  or  it  may  serve  as  a  model 
for  private  prayer,  as  shall  seem  most  profitable. 

One  knows  not  which  most  to  admire  in  this  fornu 
—  its  loftiness  of  spirit,  its  comprehensivenea%  its 
brevity,  its  simplicity,  or  its  union  of  bumnn  and  divine 
elements.  Our  admiration  of  it  is  not  disturbed  by 
that  criticism  which  questions  its  originality  and  finds 
it  to  be  made  up,  in  part,  of  prayei*8  already  existing. 
Is  the  diamond  less  princely  among  stones  because  its 
constituent  elements  can  be  shown   in  other  combi- 
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nations?  The  brilliant  contrast  between  the  inor- 
ganic element8  and  their  crysttilline  fonii  is  a  sufficient 
answer.  All  prayer  may  be  said  to  have  crystallized 
in  this  pmyer.  The  Church  has  worn  it  for  himdieds 
of  yeai*s  upon  her  bosom,  as  the  brightest  gem  of 
devotion. 

The  opening  phiiisC;,  Oitr  Father,  is  the  key  to 
Christianity.  Ood  is  fatlier;  government  is  personal. 
All  the  tenderness  which  now  is  stored  up  in  the 
word  '^mother*'  was  of  old  included  in  the  name 
''  liither.'  The  lioiisehold  was  governed  by  law,  and 
yet  it  was  siuall  enough  to  enable  the  father  to  make 
himself  the  exponent  of  love  and  law. 

In  the  hoLiselioId,  strength  and  weakness  are 
bound  togetlier  by  tlie  mysterious  tie  of  love.  The 
superior  serves  the  inferior,  and  yet  siibordinatton  is 
not  lost.  Children  leara  obetlience  through  their  affec^ 
tions,  and  fear  supplements  higher  motives.  In  this 
the  family  diftcrs  from  all  civil  institutions.  The  flither 
is  in  contact  with  his  children,  and  governs  them  by 
personal  inHuence.  The  magistrate  cannot  know  or 
be  known  to  the  bulk  of  bis  subject-s.  Love  in  the 
household  is  a  living  iuHuence,  in  the  state  it  is  an 
abstraction.  In  a  family  where  love  and  law  are 
commeuHurate,  the  father's  will  is  the  most  perfect 
government. 

Civil  government  is  an  extension  of  the  family  only 
in  name.  Kings  are  not  fathei*s,  and  national  gov- 
ernments  c^innot  be  paternal  because  tliey  cannot  be 
personal  It  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  iiiiportance, 
then^  whether  we  slndl  fbnn  our  idea  of  the  Divine 
moral  government  froiu  the  family  or  from  the  »tB.te ; 
whether  we  shall  conceive  of  God  as  Father  or  as 
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King,  and  his  government  as  one  of  abstract  laws  or 
of  personal  intiuences.  '^^OuR  Fatheu"  h  itself  a 
whole  theology.  We  are  prone  to  transfer  to  tlie 
niorul  iuhnini.stration  of  God  thoi^e  peculiarities  of 
civil  government  which  really  spring  from  men's  lim- 
itation and  weakness,  and  are  therefuix*  tlie  woi*st  po.s- 
sil>le  analogies  or  synibols  of  Divine  things.  The  ini- 
pernonality  of  magistrates  and  tlie  abstractions  of  law 
are  necessary  in  human  government,  because  men  are 
too  weak  to  reach  a  liigher  model.  The  Divine  gov- 
ernment, administered  by  means  of  universal  laws, 
still  leaves  the  Supreme  Father  free  to  exercise  his 
pei>40nal  feelings.  If  God  be  only  a  magistrate,  the 
charm  is  gone.  He  governs  no  longer  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  heart,  but  by  a  law,  which,  as  projectedj 
from  lihiiself,  is  conceived  of  by  men  as  a  thing  sepa- 
rate from  Divine  will,  though  at  first  springing  frcmi  it^ 
At  once  justice  becomes  something  inflexible,  severe, 
relentless.  A  king  is  weak  in  moral  i)Owcr  in  pro- 
portion as  he  rehes  upon  the  hiw  of  tbrce.  His  hand 
for  matter,  his  heart  for  men. 

A  father  on  earth,  though  dear  and  venerated,  is 
yet  human  and  imperfect;  but  a  ^^ Father  hi  heaven'* 
exalts  the  imagination.  The  Celestial  Father  di.s- 
charges  all  those  duties  and  offices  of  love  and  au- 
thority wdiich  the  earthly  parent  but  hints  at  and 
iniperfectly  fidfils.  It  is  the  ideal  of  perfection  in 
fatherhood.  It  enhances  our  conception  of  the  ideal 
houie,  in  '*the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens.''  As  children  in  an  eaithly  family  come 
to  a  parent,  so  with  all  the  privileges  of  children  our 
spirits  ascend  to  the  spiritual  Father  in  heaven. 

With  a  child's  love  and  admimtiou  mingles  not  only' 
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a  sense  of  the  superiority  of  its  parent,  but  aii  aflec- 
tionate  desire  for  his  honor  and  dignity.  ITa/iowed  be 
tluf  tmme  is  the  expression  of  the  desire  that  God  may 
he  held  in  universal  reverence.  Experiencing  tlie 
blessedness  of  veneration,  the  soul  would  clothe  the 
object  of  its  adoration  with  the  love  and  admiration 
which  it  deserves.  It  is  not  a  supplication  for  one's 
self,  but  an  affectionate  and  holy  desire  for  the  wel- 
fare of  another.  There  is  in  it  no  servile  adulation, 
no  abject  awe.  It  springs  from  the  highest  spiritual 
afTection,  and  i>s  rational  and  ennobling. 

In  the  next  petition  the  soul  yeaiTis  for  that  per- 
fect state  toward  which  men  liave  always  been  look- 
ing forward.  However  imperfect  the  conceptions  may 
be,  men  have  always  conceived  of  the  present  as  a  sin- 
gle step  in  one  long  advance  toward  an  ideally  perfect 
state.  Somewhere  in  the  future  the  spirit  of  man  is  to 
be  elevated,  purified,  perfected.  The  discords  and  mis- 
rule and  w^^etchedness  of  the  present  are  not  to  con- 
tinue. From  afar  oft',  advancing  surely  though  slowly 
thmugh  the  ages,  comes  that  kingdom  '"in  which 
dwelleth  righteousness.'*  Every  good  man  longs  for  it, 
and  his  thoughts  tVequently  take  shelter  in  it.  7% 
ki/iffdtmi  cm/te  is  tlie  petition  of  every  one  who  loves 
God  and  his  fellow-nian. 

The  next  is  like  unto  it :  2%  teiil  be  dmie  in  earthy 
m  U  k  in  iteavm. 

All  natural  laws  are  the  emanations  of  the  Divine 
will.  Those  fundamentid  principles  of  right,  upon 
which  all  human  laws  are  fVnmded,  are  derived  from 
the  Divine  will.  That  will  represents  order,  progress, 
and  government.  God's  will  is  universal  harmony. 
On  earth,  men  are  largely  ignorant  of  this  regulative 
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will,  and  are  irregular  in  their  oljedience  to  that  which 
18  known,  or  are  wholly  disobedient  and  rebellious. 
But  in  hefiven  perfect  obedience  follows  knowledge. 
The  will  of  God  is  unobstructed.  Men  are  here  in  tJie 
uproar  uf  an  untimed  orchestra,  each  instrument  at 
dif^curd  with  its  fellows;  but  in  heaven  the  chorus 
will  flow  forever  in  harmonious  sweetness.  In  desir- 
ing our  own  spiritual  good,  we  must  come  into  sym- 
pathy  with  the  work  of  God  in  the  whoh:*  race,  and 
seek  ardently  the  consmuination  of  the  Divine  will 
in  all  the  earth  and  through  all  time. 

Thus  far,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  men  are  taught  to 
express  love,  reverence,  and  the  aspiration  of  earnest 
benevolence.  They  are  to  put  forth  their  first  desires. 
and  their  strongest,  in  behalf  of  the  Divine  glory  and 
of  the  wellare  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Then,  its  single 
individuals  in  that  kingdom,  they  may  make  supplica- 
tion for  their  own  personal  wants.  Give  us  (Im  diUf 
our  dail^  bread. 

Bread  may  be  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  all  that 
support  which  the  body  needs.  To  pray  for  daily 
bread  is  to  pray  fur  all  necessary  support.  It  is  to  in- 
voke the  protection  of  Divine  Pjnvidence,  and  in  it** 
spirit  it  includes  whatever  is  needed  for  the  comfort  of 
our  physical  life.  Thus,  however  favored  of  wealtli 
and  its  fruits,  all  men  have  conscious  needs  which  are 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  this  cry  for  bread.  But  they 
to  wliom  it  wjis  first  spoken  knew  the  pangs  of  huu- 
gen  Their  daily  bread  was  by  no  means  sure.  It 
was  the  one  want  that  never  left  them.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  great  nuiss  of  men  on  the  globe 
to-day  are  living  in  such  abject  condition  as  to  make 
the  question  of  food  a   matter  of  anxiety  for  every 
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single  day.  The  prayer  for  bread  unites  more  voices 
on  earth  than  any  other. 

The  next  petition  i.s  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and 
it  is  coupled  with  a  reminder  of  man'H  duty  of  for- 
giveness toward  his  fellow»men.  Forgive  us  mir  debU^ 
as  iPe  forgive  our  debtors.  No  other  oflence  seemn  to 
have  been  regarded  as  so  fatal  to  true  manhood  a^  a 
cruel  and  harm-hearing  disposition.  Even  indifference 
to  another's  welfare  aroused  the  Master  s  rebuke ;  but 
a  wilful  animosity,  or  an  infliction  of  unnecessary  pain, 
was  regarded  with  the  severest  condemnation?  No 
other  sin  is  more  common  or  more  culpable.  The  only 
comment  of  our  Lord  upon  this  prajT^r  touches  this 
malign  tniit  m  a  manner  of  peculiar  solemnity.  For 
if  ye  forgive  mm  their  trespasses^  yottr  Hcavenlg  Father 
teiU  also  forgive  you :  hd  if  ye  forgive  lud  men  their  tres- 
passes^ funther  will  your  Father  forgive  your  tresjmsses. 

The  next  petition,  Lead  us  not  iti/o  temptation^  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  expression  of  joy  when  men  Ml 
into  divei's  temptations.*  Men  often  rejoice  in  a  con- 
flict, after  it  is  past,  which  they  dreaded  in  anticipa- 
tion. Looking  forth  into  the  future,  a  soul  conscious 
of  it*s  weakness  dreads  being  put  under  severe  temp- 
tation. Those  who  have  seen  the  most  of  active  life 
will  most  deeply  feel  the  need  of  this  petition.  No 
one  can  tell  hi* forehand  how  he  will  be  aflected  by 
persistent,  insidious,  and  vehement  temptations.  If  it 
is  a  duty  to  avoid  evil^  it  is  surely  permissible  to 
solicit  Divine  hrlj)  thereto. 

But  when  luider  Divine  Providence  it  is  necessary 
that  men  should  pass  through  a  conflict  with  evil,  that 

'  See  Matt  vu  li,  15 ;  Luke  vi  37  ;  Matt,  xviil  35. 
*  James  I  2. 
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very  consciousness  of  their  own  weakness  which  led 
them  to  pray  that  they  might  not  he  tempted  now 
causes  them  to  turn  to  God  for  strength  to  resist  and 
overcome  the  evil.  In  like  iimnner  the  Saviour  prayed 
in  Gethsemane  that  the  cup  miglit  ptss ;  but  then, 
since  that  might  not  be,  he  conformed  himself  to  tlie 
will  of  God.  All  deep  feelings  grow  into  paradoxe??. 
Fear  and  courage  may  coexist.  One  may  dread  t^o  be 
tempted,  and  yet  rejoice  in  being  tried. ^ 

9.  FmHriff.  —  We  have  seen  that  Jesus  was  in  the 
mid.st  of  a  criticism  upon  pretentious  almsgiving  and 
ostentatious  prayer,  when  asked  to  give  an  example 
of  prayer.  Having  complied,  he  now  resumes  the  in- 
terrupted theme,  and  warns  them  against  fasting  in  a 
spirit  of  vanity.  Religious  fasting  had  long  prevailed 
aniong  the  devout  Jews.  It  had  been  perverted  by 
ascetics  on  the  one  hand,  and  tiy  the  Pharisees  on  the 

*  Tlie  doxologVt  ''  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,"  etc.,  i*;  arlmimbly  accordant 
with  iliu  spirit  of  the  LonlV  Prfiyer,  but  not  with  its  ohject.  It  was  not 
included  in  the  prayur  us  originally  rccordetl  by  MattJicw,  imd  in  Luke  it 
dofs  not  appear  even  now.  In  the  Jcwij^b  religious  synagogical  sunices,  to 
which  the  early  Christians  had  lieen  trained,  the  doxology  wsis  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  in  using  the  Lortl's  Prayer  it  wiia  natnnd  that  it  sbouiti 
he  ap[>C'nded  to  this  as  to  all  otlier  prayers.  It  h  not  stmnge  tlint  Ht 
lencfth  it  should  creeji  into  the  text  of  early  versions,  without  the  da^ 
of  improper  iuterpolatioiK  simply  l>ecausc  m  oral  use  it  hiul  ,so  long  been  i 
sociated  with  the  prayer  itself.  The  mo»t  ancient  and  authoritative  nmnu- 
licripts  are  unaninious  in  omitting  it. 

Called  forth  hy  the  n*quest  of  a  disciple,  the  prayer  was  given,  as  -we  see 
by  Matthew's  Goppeli  as  a  nio<kd  of  brevity.  In  contrast  with  the  senseless 
rt^pctitions  of  the  heathen  prayers.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact^  that  the 
Liinrs  Prayer  hm  been  made  the  ag(mt  of  that  very  rept*tition  which  it  waa 
meant  to  correct.  Tlioluck  says  ;  *'  Tljsit  prayer  which  He  gave  as  an  anti- 
dote to  tho*»e  repetitions  is  the  very  one  which  has  Iw-n^n  most  abused  by 
vain  repetitions.  Aecordinfj  to  the  rosary,  the  PaUr  No-^irr  (Patriloquia, 
as  it  h  called)  is  [in  certain  of  the  church  services]  prayed  fifteen  times  (or 
Feven  or  five  tintes),  and  the  Ave  Maria  one  hundred  and  fifty  times 
(or  filly  or  alxty-three  times)." 
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other.  Jesus  certiiiiily  uttered  no  word  which  tended 
to  inrrease  the  respect  of  men  for  this  practice.  His 
example  was  regarded  as  lowering  the  viihie  of  footing, 
and  he  was  on  one  occasion  expostulated  with,  and 
John's  example  contrasted  with  his  more  cheerful 
conduct.  But  he  did  not  come  to  found  a  religion 
of  the  cave  or  the  cloister,  but  a  rehgion  which  should 
develop  every  side  of  manhood,  and  which,  while 
deep  and  earnest,  should  yet  be  sweet  and  cheerfuh 
In  such  a  religion  nothing  could  be  more  oflensive 
than  insincere  devotion,  pretentious  humility,  and 
h ypocri tical  self-d en ial . 

Thus  far  the  discourse  had  borne  upon  the  popular 
notions  of  religious  worship.  Jesus  now  subjects  to 
the  spiritual  standard  of  the  new  life  those  economic 
opinions  which  then  ruled  the  world,  as  they  still  do. 
Next  after  the  glory  of  military  power,  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  world  has  always  been  infatuated  with 
riches.  They  command  so  many  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  redeem  men  from  so  many  of  the  humilia- 
tions which  poverty  inflicts,  that  tlie  Jew,  to  whose 
fiithei*s  wealth  was  promised  as  a  reward  of  obedience, 
a  token  of  Divine  fiivor,  would  naturally  put  a  very 
high  estimate  upon  it  In  fiict,  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
was  one  of  the  master  passions  of  that  age.  Every- 
thing else  wn,s  made  subordinate  to  it.  It  usurped 
the  place  of  religion  it-self,  and  drew  men  after  it 
with  a  khid  of  fanaticism.  Against  this  over-valuation 
and  inordinate  pursuit  of  wealth  our  Lord  protested. 
La^  not  up  for  yourselves  treamtres  vjmn  enrfhy .  .  .  .  btd  lojf 
up  far  ifonrselres  Ireasures  in  heaven.  Here  moral  excel- 
lence is  put  in  contrast  with  physical  treasure.  Men 
are   to  seek  nobility  of  character,  riches  of  feelings 
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strength  of  manhood^  and  not  perishable  wealth.     Nor 

can  they  divide  their  hearts  between  virtue  and  riches 
when  these  stand  in  opposition.  The  soul's  estate 
must  be  the  supreme  ambition*  Unity  and  sim- 
pUcity  of  moral  piu-pose  is  indispensable  to  good- 
ness and  happiness.  The  reconciliation  of  avarice 
with  devotion,  of  self-indulgence  in  luxury  with  su- 
preme love  to  God,  is  utterly  impossible.  One  may 
serve  two  masters,  if  the  two  are  of  one  mind ;  one 
may  serve  two  alternately,  even  if  they  differ.  But 
%vhere  two  masters  represent  opposite  qualities  and 
willsj  and  each  demands  the  whole  service,  it  Ls  im- 
possible to  serve  both.  Ye  cannot  seire  God  and  mam- 
mmi.  The  absolute  supremacy  of  man's  moral  nature 
over  every  part  of  secular  life  is  nowhere  taught  with 
such  emphasis  and  solemnity  as  in  Christ's  treatment 
of  riches.  The  ardor  and  force  of  his  declarations 
might  almost  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  forbade 
his  followers  all  participation  in  riches,  as  will  more 
plainly  appear  when  we  shall  give  a  summary  view  of 
all  his  utterances  on  that  topic. 

Not  only  did  Jesus  reprobate  the  spirit  of  avarice, 
but  the  vulgar  form  of  it  which  exists  among  the 
poor  came  under  his  criticism.  All  grinding  anxiety 
for  the  common  necessaries  of  life  he  declared  to  be 
both  unwise  and  impious :  unwise,  because  it  did  no 
good  ;  impious,  because  it  reflected  upon  God  s  kind 
providence.  He  referred  to  that  economy  in  natiure 
by  which  everything  is  provided  for  in  the  simple 
exercise  of  its  common  organs  or  faculties ;  the  grass, 
the  lily,  the  sparrow,  had  but  to  put  fortli  their  re- 
spective powers,  and  nature  yielded  all  their  needs. 
Let  man,  a  higher  being,  put  forth  his  nobler  faculties, 
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—  reason  and  the  moral  sentiments,  —  and  a  life  guid- 
ed by  these  woidd  be  sm-e  to  draw  in  its  train,  not 
only  virtue  and  happineiss^  but  whatever  of  temporal 
good  is  necessary. 

There  is  no  worldly  wisdom  like  that  which  springs 
from  the  moral  neutiment.s.  Ou  the  great  scale,  Piety 
and  Plenty  go  hand  in  hand.  He  that  secures  God 
secures  his  favoring  providence.  Man  is  governed 
by  laws  which  reward  morality.  Piety  itself  is  the 
liighest  morality.  Seek  ye  fird  the  kiugJom  of  God  arui 
hk  fighieousness^  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you.  The  sordid  anxieties  of  the  poor  and  the  ava- 
rice of  the  rich  spring  from  the  same  source,  and 
are  alike  culpable.  Faith  in  Divine  Providence  should 
forestall  and  prevent  fretting  caies  and  depressing 
fears. 


This  matchless  discourse  closes  with  a  series  of  moral 
truths  tliat  arc  clustered  together  more  like  a  chapter 
from  the  Book  of  Proverbs  than  like  the  flowing 
sentences  of  an  ordinary  discourse.  Censorious  judg- 
ment of  our  fellow-men  are  forbidden.  Men  who  be- 
lieve themselves  to  hold  the  whole  truth,  and  pride 
themselves  on  knowledge  and  purity,  are  very  apt  to 
look  with  suspicion  and  contempt  ou  all  that  are  not 
orthodox  according  to  their  standard.  Harsli  Judg- 
ments in  religious  matters  seem  inseparable  from  a 
state  in  which  conscience  is  stronger  than  love.  Leni- 
ency and  forgiveness  are  couimandcd  ;  blindness  to  our 
own  faults  and  sensitiveness  to  the  failings  of  others 
are  pointed  out.  Caution  is  enjoined  iu  speaking  of 
eminent  truths  in  the  hearing  of  the  btise.  Tht»  fitr 
therhood    of  God,    far   nobler  and^kinder  than   any 
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earthly  fatherhood,  is  made  the  ground  of  conBdent 
supplication.  The  Golden  Rule  is  set  forth*  Religion 
is  declared  not  to  be  an  indolent  luxury,  but  a  vehe- 
ment strife,  taxing  men's  resources  to  the  uttermoj^t 
His  disciples  are  cautioned  against  false  teachers, 
against  specious  morality,  against  a  boastful  famil- 
iarity with  Divine  things  while  the  life  is  carnal  and 
secular;  and,  finally,  his  hearers  are  urged  to  a  prac- 
tical use  of  t!ie  whole  discourse  by  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  houses  built  upon  the  sand  or  upon  the  rock,  J 
and  their  respective  powers  of  endurance. 

L  III  this  sermon  of  Jesus  there  is  a  full  and  con- 
tinual disclosure  of  a  Divine  consciousness  which  did 
not  leave  him  to  the  end  of  his  career.  Ilis  method 
was  that  of  simple  declaration,  and  not  of  reasoning  or 
of  proof  The  simple  sentences  of  the  Sermon  fell 
from  liim  as  ripe  fruit  from  the  bough  in  a  still  day. 
Although  they  readied  out  far  beyond  the  attain- 
ments  of  his  age,  and  developed  an  ideal  style  of 
character  and  a  sphere  of  morality  which  addressed 
itself  to  the  heroic  elements  in  man,  his  teachings 
were  not  labored  nor  elaborate,  but  had  the  complete- 
ness and  brevity  of  thoughts  most  familiar  to  him. 
He  unfolded  the  old  national  faith  to  its  innermost 
nature.  In  his  hands  it  glowed  as  if  it  were  de- 
scended from  heaven ;  and  yet  he  spoke  of  the  relig- 
ion of  the  Jews  with  the  authority  of  a  god,  and  not 
with  the  submissivcness  of  a  man.  He  stood  in  the 
road  along  which  tnivelled  a  tliousand  traditions  and 
evil  glosses^  and  turned  them  aside  by  his  simple,  im- 
perial, ^^  1  say  unto  you  '* ! 

There  wa.s  no  inequality  or  unharmony  in  the 
whole   discourse.      The  pitch  at   the    beginning   was 
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taken  far  above  the  line  of  any  doctrine  then  in  prac- 
tice, and  to  the  end  the  elevation  was  sustained.  It 
was  the  teaching  of  one  who  saw  men  as  men  had 
never  yet  been.  The  possible  manhood,  never  yet 
developed,  was  familiar  to  Jesus,  and  upon  that  ideal 
he  fasliioned  every  precepts  Not  a  note  fell  from  the 
pitch.  Every  single  thought  was  brought  up  to  a  man- 
hood far  transcending  that  of  his  own  age.  It  is  this 
thitt  gives  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  an  air  of  im- 
possil>ility.  Men  look  upon  iti^  requisitions  as  exceed- 
ing the  power  of  man*  But  none  of  them  were 
lowered  in  acconnnodation  to  the  moral  tone  of  his 
times,  every  one  of  them  chortling  with  the  key- 
note, —  Except  your  rufMeomness  shall  exceed  the  riyfdcom' 
ness  of  the  Seriife^  ami  Pharisees^  ye  shall  in  no  case  etder 
inio  tJm  kingdom  of  heaven . 

2.  In  it8  spirit  and  secret  tendency  the  Sennon  on 
the  Mount  may  be  regarded  as  a  i^iiarter  of  person.vl 
LLUErcTY*  It  does  not  formally  proclaim  man*8  freedom, 
but  no  one  can  follow  it  without  that  result.  It  places 
moral  life  upon  gmunds  which  imply  and  promote 
moral  sovereignty  in  the  individuaL  This  it  docs  by 
removing  the  enjphasis  of  authority  derived  from  all 
external  rules^  and  placing  it  in  man's  own  moral  con- 
sciousness. It  Is  an  ai>j>ea]  from  ndes  to  prineipkn. 
Rules  are  mere  methods  l»y  which  principles  are  specifi- 
cally applied.  Feeble  and  undeveloped  natures  need 
at  each  step  a  fivrmuta  of  action.  They  are  not  wise 
enough  to  apply  a  principle  to  the  changing  circum- 
stances of  experience.  But  rules  that  help  the  weak 
to  follow  priuciple  should  tend  to  edueate  them  to 
follow  principle  without  such  hel]).  Instead  of  that, 
rulenj,  t^achei's,  and  hierarchs,  [inding  theui  convenient 
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instruments  of  authority,  miiltiply  tliem,  clothe  them 
with  the  sanctity  of  principles,  and  hold  men  in  a 
bondage  of  superstition  t^  customs,  rites^  and  arbitrary 
regulations. 

The  appeal  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  always 
to  the  natural  grounds  of  right,  and  never  to  the  tra- 
ditional, the  historical^  and  the  artificial  In  no  single 
ca*se  did  Jesus  institute  a  method,  or  external  law. 
Every  existing  custom  or  practice  which  he  touched 
he  resolved  back  to  some  natural  faculty  or  pruiciple. 
By  shifting  the  legislative  power  from  the  external  to 
the  internal,  from  rules  to  principles,  from  synagogues 
and  Sanhedrim  to  the  livintc  moral  consciousness  of 
men,  the  way  was  prepared  for  great  expansion  of 
reason  and  freedom  of  conscience.  The  most  striking 
example  of  philosophic  generalization  in  history  is  that 
by  which  Jesus  reduced  the  whole  Mosaic  system  and 
the  whole  substance  of  Jewisli  literature  into  the 
simple  principle  of  love.  '*  Thou  shalt  love  the  Loiil 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self Qn  ihme  two  cmmumdmetds  hang  all  th  Law  mid  (he 
Prophiis,'' 

This  discourse  recognizes  the  soul  as  the  man.  The. 
body  is  only  a  passive  instrument,  Actitm  is  but  the 
evidence  of  what  is  going  on  withiji ;  it  has  no  moral 
charaeterj  good  or  bad,  except  that  which  is  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  fiiculties  which  inspire  it.  A  man's 
thoughts  and  clierished  feelings  detenuine  his  char- 
acter. Re  may  be  a  nuuderer,  who  never  slays  his 
enemy ;  nn  adulterer,  who  never  fulfils  tlie  wishes  of 
illicit  love;  an  irreligious  man,  who  spends  his  life  in 
offices  of  devotion  ;  a  selfish  creature,  whose  vanity  in- 
spires charitable  gilts*     It  is  the  soul  that  determined 
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manhood.  Only  God  and  man's  self  can  control  these. 
Man  is  the  love-servant  of  Grod,  and  sovereign  of  him- 
self The  highest  personal  liberty  consists  in  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  man  to  do  right  from  inward 
choice,  and  not  from  external  indue nces. 

3.  In  this  inward  and  spiritual  element  we  have 
the  solution  of  difficulties  which  to  uiany  have  be- 
set what  may  be  called  the  political  and  economic 
themes  of  this  discourse.  Jesus  disclosed  to  his  dis- 
ciples  a  kingdon^  in  which  no  man  should  employ 
physical  force  in  self-defence ;  and  yet  this  would 
seem  to  give  unobstructed  dominion  to  selfish  strength. 
No  man  may  resist  the  unlawlul  demands  of  govern- 
ment,—  let  him  rather  do  cheerfully  far  more  than  is 
wix)ngfully  required,  —  and  to  every  aspect  of  physi- 
cal force  he  would  have  his  disciples  oppose  only  the 
calmness  and  kindness  of  benevolence ;  yet  this  would 
seem  to  make  wicked  governments  secure.  The  his- 
tory of  civilization  certainly  shows  that  society  can 
redeem  itself  from  barbarism  only  by  enterprise,  by 
painstaking  uidustry^  by  sagacious  foresight  and  rea- 
sonable care ;  but  Jesus  refers  his  disciples  to  the 
flowers  and  birds  as  exemplars  of  freedom  iVom  care ; 
forbids  men  to  lay  up  trea^sure  on  earth,  or  to  live  in 
regard  to  eartldy  things  more  than  by  the  single  day, 
and  declares  that  they  must  implicitly  trust  the  ptv- 
ternal  care  of  God  for  all  their  want^.  Nay,  if  they 
are  possessed  of  some  wealth,  they  are  not  to  hus- 
band it^  but  ffirc  to  him  tiuii  mkelh  lhet\  and  frmn  turn 
thfd  wottid  borrow  of  thee  tttrn  not  thmt  awoff. 

It  is  certain  that  a  literal  interpretation  of  theee 
precepts  respecting  giving,  lending,  resistance  of  evil, 
forethought)  acquisition  of  propei'ty  and  its  tenure  in 
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common,  would  bring  ChriRtianity  into  conflict  with 
every  approved  doctrine  of  political  economy,  and 
would  seem  to  compel  man  to  spend  his  earthly  life 
in  little  more  than  meditation, — a  conception  which 
might  suit  the  natural  ease,  not  to  say  indolence,  of 
an  Oriental  life  in  a  genial  tropical  climate,  luit  which 
would  seem  utterly  ruinous  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
vigorous  and  enterprising  mce  in  the  cold  zones  and 
upon  a  penurious  soil.  To  insist  upon  a  literal  ful- 
fdment  of  any  economic  precept^s  would  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  discourse,  w^hose  very  genius  it  is  to  re- 
lease men  from  bondage  to  the  letter  and  bring  them 
into  the  liberty  of  the  spirit 

It  is  very  certain  that  an  earnest  attempt  to  make 
the  spirit  of  these  precept.s  the  rule  of  life  will  bring 
out  in  men  a  moral  force  of  transcendent  value^  and 
that  among  primitive  Christians,  and  in  modern  days 
in  the  small  company  of  Friends,  a  remarkable  degree 
of  prosperity  even  in  worldly  things  has  followed  a 
more  rigorous  interpretation  of  these  commands  than 
is  generallv  practised.  On  the  other  hand,  the  at- 
tempt to  make  property  the  common  and  equal  pos- 
session of  all  has  led  to  some  of  the  w^orst  social  e^dl8. 
The  partial  success  which  has  attended  the  experi- 
mentj  in  small  bodies,  has  been  at  the  expense  of  a 
general  development  of  the  individuals.  But  whether 
an  immediate  and  literal  obedience  to  Christ's  teach- 
ings upon  the  subject  of  property  and  industry  would 
be  beneticial,  or  would  be  possible  in  nations  not 
placed  as  the  Jews  were^  —  whether  the  weight  of 
society  and  all  the  accumulations  of  that  very  civili- 
zation which  Christianity  has  produced  could  be  sus- 
tained   upon    such   foundations,  —  hardly    admits   of 
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debate.  If  his  precepts  were  meant  ever  to  be  taken 
literally,  it  must  have  been  in  a  condition  of  society  in 
the  future,  of  which  there  was  yet  no  pattera  among 
men. 

It  is  certain  that  every  step  which  human  Hfe  has 
ever  taken  toward  a  full  realization  of  the  general 
morality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  developed 
an  unsuspected  and  wonderfid  prosperity,  moral  and 
social. 

We  must  believe,  then,  that  Jesus  gave  this  grand 
picture  of  the  new  life  for  immediate  and  practical 
use,  but  that  it  was  to  be  interpreted,  not  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  letter,  but  by  the  largeness  of  the 
spirit  lie  seemed  to  foresee  what  lias  so  often  ap- 
peared, the  barren  admmation  of  men  who  praise  this 
discourse  as  a  power,  as  a  merely  ideal  justice,  as  a 
beautiful  but  impracticable  scheme  of  ethics;  for  he 
turns  upon  such,  at  the  close,  with  a  striking  para- 
ble designed  to  enforce  the  immediate  application  of 
his  teachings.  And  why  call  ye  me  Loi'd,  Ix)rd,  and 
do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ?  Therefore  whosoever 
Cometh  to  nie,  and  lieareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth  them,  I  will  show  you  to  whom  he  is  like  :  he 
is  like  a  wise  man  which  built  his  house  and  digged 
deep,  and  laid  the  foundation  on  a  nick ;  and  wlien 
the  rain  descended,  and  the  Hoods  came,  and  the 
win*ls  l)le\v,  and  the  storm  beat  violently  upon  that 
house  and  could  not  shake  it^  it  fell  not,  for  it  was 
founded  on  a  rock.  But  every  one  that  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  Hieiii  iiut»  is  like  a  tbol- 
ish  man,  which  built  his  house  without  a  foundation 
upon  the  sand  ;  and  the  rain  desrended,  and  the  tloods 
came^  and  the  winds  blew,  ami  the  storm  did  beat 
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vehemently  upon  that  house,  and  immediately  it  fell, 

and  great  was  the  fall  of  it.  ' 

4.  The  hold  which  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  has 
had,  and  continues  to  have,  upon  men  of  diverse  tem- 
peraments and  beliefs,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
an  inventory  of  its  ethical  points.  It  reached  to  the 
ipery  centre  of  rectitude^  and  gave  to  human  conduct 
ispirations  that  will  never  diminish.  '  All  tlii^  might 
have  been  done  in  uns>Tnpathetic  severity,  leaving 
the  Sermon  like  a  mountain  barrier  between  right 
and  wrong,  so  rugged,  barren,  and  solitary  that  men 
would  not  love  to  ascend  or  frequent  it.  But  Jesus 
breathed  over  the  whole  an  air  of  genial  tranquillity 
that  win«  men  to  it  as  to  a  garden.  The  precepts 
grow  like  flowers,  and  are  fragrant.  The  cautions 
and  condemnations  lie  like  sunny  hedges  or  walls 
covered  with  moss  or  vines.  In  no  part  can  it  be 
called  dreamy,  yet  it  is  pervaded  by  an  element  of 
sweetness  and  peace,  which  charms  us  none  the  less 
because  it  eludes  analysis.  Like  a  mild  day  in  enrly 
June,  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  birds  and  herbage, 
things  near  and  things  far  off,  seem  under  some 
heavenly  influence.  The  heavens  unfold,  and  in  place 
of  dreadful  deities  we  behold  ^  Our  Father."  His 
personal  care  is  over  all  the  affairs  of  life.  The  trials 
of  this  mortal  sphere  go  on  for  a  purpose  of  good,  and 
our  fears,  our  burdens,  and  our  sufTt^rings  are  neither 
accidents  nor  vengeful  punishments,  but  a  discipline 
of  education.  The  end  of  life  is  a  glorified  manhood. 
At  every  step  Jesus  invokes  the  nobler  motives  of  the 
hunum  soul  There  is  nothing  of  the  repnlsiveness  of 
morbid  anatomy.  Whei'c  the  knife  cut  to  the  very 
nerve,  it  was  a  clean  and  wholesome  blade,  that  carried 
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no  poison.  The  whole  discourse  lifts  one  out  of  the 
lower  lifoy  and  set«  in  motion  those  higher  impulses 
from  which  tlic  soul  derives  its  strength  and  happiness. 
While  it  has  neither  the  rhythm  nor  the  tbrm  of 
poetry,  yet  an  ideal  element  in  it  produces  all  the 
charms  of  poetry.  Portions  of  the  Sermon  might  be 
chanted  in  low  tones,  as  one  sings  cheering  songs  in 
his  solitude.  It  is  full  of  light,  full  of  cheer,  full  of 
faith  in  Divine  love  and  of  the  certainty  of  possible 
goodness  in  man.  The  immeasurable  distance  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  between  the  animal  and  man, 
is  nowhere  more  clearly  revealed  than  in  this  beautiful 
discourse.  Thus  the  Sou  of  God  stood  among  men, 
talking  with  them  face  to  tkce  as  a  brother,  and  gi\'iug 
to  them,  in  Ids  own  spirit,  glimpses  of  that  heavenly 
rest  for  which  all  the  world,  at  times,  doth  sigh. 


The  Sennon  on  the  Mount  drew  a  line  which  left 
the  great  body  of  the  influential  men  of  his  country 
on  one  side,  and  Jesus  and  his  few  disciples  on  the 
other.  If  it  were  to  be  merely  a  discourse,  and  nothing 
else,  it  might  be  tolerated.  But  if  it  wa^  a  policy,  to 
be  followed  up  by  active  measures,  it  was  scarcely  less 
tlian  an  open  declaration  of  war.  The  Pharisees  were 
held  up  by  name  to  the  severest  criticism.  TTieir 
philosophy  and  their  most  sacred  religious  customs 
were  mercilessly  denounced,  and  men  were  warned 
against  their  tendencies.  The  influence  of  the  criti- 
eisms  upon  fasting,  prayer,  and  almsgiving  w^as  not 
limited  to  these  special  topics,  but  must  have  been 
regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the  whole  method  of  woiv 
gJnp  by  means  of  rumhei^some  rituals.  Ritualism  was 
act  expressly  forbidden ;  but  if  the  invisible  was  to  be 
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SO  highly  esteemed,  if  simplicity,  heart  purity,  spirits 
iialit  y,  and  absolute  privacy  of  spiritual  life,  were  to  be 
accepted  as  the  governing  ideals  uf  worship,  all  antlior- 
itative  and  obHgatory  ritualism  would  wither  and  drop 
away  from  thu  ripened  grain  a,s  so  much  eliati;  —  with- 
out prejudice,  however,  to  the  spontiineous  use  of  such 
material  forma  in  worship  as  may  be  found  hy  any 
one  to  be  specially  helpful  to  him.  Neither  in  this 
sernioii  nor  in  any  after  discourse  did  Jesus  encourage 
the  use  of  symbols,  if  we  except  Baptism  and  the 
Lord'B  Supper.  He  never  rebuked  men  for  neglect  of 
forms,  nor  put  one  new  interpretation  to  them,  nor 
added  a  line  of  attractive  color.  The  whole  land  was 
full  of  ritual  customs.  The  days  were  all  marked. 
The  very  hours  were  numbered.  Every  emotion  had 
it8  channel  and  course  pointed  out.  Men  were  drilled 
to  religious  methods^  until  all  spontaneity  and  pei-sonal 
liberty  had  wellnigh  become  extinct.  In  the  midst 
of  such  artificial  ways,  Christ  stands  up  as  an  emanci- 
pator. He  appeals  directly  to  the  reason  and  to  the 
conscience  of  men.  He  founds  nothing  upon  the  old 
authority.  He  even  confronts  the  ^'  comniun  law  "  of 
his  nation  with  his  own  personal  authority,  as  if  his 
words  would  touch  a  responsive  feeling  in  every  heart. 
**  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time," 
—  Bid  I  sa^  utiio  you.  This  was  ap  appeal  from  all 
the  past  to  the  living  consciousness  of  tlie  present.  It 
was  so  understood.  There  was  an  unmistakable  and 
imperial  force  in  that  phrase,*^!  say  unto  you";  and 
when  the  last  sentence  had  been  heaiVl,  there  was  a 
stin  and  the  universal  feeling  broke  out  in  the  expres- 
sion, '^  He  teaches  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as 
the  Scribes/' 
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Whatever  may  have  kept  the  Pharisees  silent,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  discourse  was  regarded  by 
them  as  an  end  of  peace.  Henceforth  their  only 
thought  was  how  to  compass  the  downfall  of  a  dan- 
gerous man,  who  threatened  to  alienate  the  people 
from  their  religious  control.  Every  day  Jesus  would 
now  be  more  closely  watched.  His  enemies  were  all 
the  while  in  secret  counsel.  Step  by  step  they  fol- 
lowed him,  from  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hattin  to  the 
summit  of  Calvary ! 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE   BEGINNING   OF  CONFLICT. 

The  crowd  did  not  disperse  or  open  to  let  Jesus 
pass  through,  but  closed  about  him  and  thronged  his 
steps,  as  he  returned  home  to  Capeniaum,  His  dis- 
courses seem  to  have  fascinated  the  people  almost  as 
much  as  his  wonderful  deeds  astonished  them.  We  do 
not  imagine  that  the  walk  was  a  silent  one.  There 
must  have  been  much  conversation  by  the  way,  much 
discussion,  and  doubtless  many  replies  of  wisdom  and 
beneficence  from  Jesus  not  less  striking  than  the  sen- 
tences of  the  sermon.  From  this  time  forth  the  lile 
of  Jesus  is  crowded  with  dramatic  incidents.  No- 
where else  do  we  find  so  many  events  of  great  moral 
significance  painted  with  unconscious  skill  by  so  few 
strokes.  Their  number  perplexes  our  attention*  Like 
stars  in  a  rich  cluster  in  the  heavens,  they  run  to- 
gether into  a  haze  of  brightness,  to  be  resolved  into 
their  separate  elements  only  by  the  strongest  ghtSvS. 
Each  incident,  if  drawn  apart  and  studied  separately, 
aflunls  food  for  both  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 

By  one  occurrence  a  striking  insight  is  given  into 
the  relations  which  sometimes  subsisted  between  the 
Jews  and  their  conquerors.  Not  a  few  Romans,  it  may 
be  believed,  were  won  to  the  Jewish  religion.  The 
centiu^ion  of  Capeniaunij  without  doubt,  was  a  convert 
We  cannot  conceive  otherwise  that  he  should  have  built 
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the  Jews  a  synagogue,  and  that  he  should  be  on  such 
intimate  terms  with  the  rulers  of  it  as  to  make  them 
his  messenger  to  Jesus.  This  Roman,  Hke  8o  many 
other  subjects  of  the  Gospel  record,  has  come  down 
to  us  without  a  name,  and,  except  a  single  scene,  with- 
out a  history. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Jesus  to  Capeniaum,  he  was 
met  (where^  it  is  not  said)  by  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogue, bearing  an  earnest  request  from  the  centuriuu 
that  he  would  heal  a  favorite  slave,  who  lay  sick  and 
at  the  point  of  death.  The  honorable  men  who  bore 
the  message  must  have  been  well  known  to  Jesus,  and 
their  iniportuiiity  revealed  their  own  interest  in  their 
errand.  '^  They  besought  hira  instantly,  saying  that 
he  was  worthy  for  whom  he  should  do  tliis."  Nor 
should  we  fail  to  notice  this  appeal  made  to  the  patri- 
otism of  Jesus,  whichy  coming  fmm  men  who  were 
fiimiliar  with  his  life  and  teachings,  indirates  a  marked 
quality  of  his  disposition.  **  He  loveth  our  nation,  and 
he  hath  built  us  a  synagogue"  That  the  heart  of 
Jesus  was  touched  is  shown  in  that  he  required  no  t43sti9 
of  faith,  but  witli  prompt  sympathy  said,  *'  I  will  come 
and  heal  him,"  And,  suiting  the  action  to  tlie  word,  he 
went  with  them  at  once  to  the  cent urions  house. 

Learning  that  Jesus  was  drawing  near,  the  centu- 
rion sent  another  deputation,  whose  messiige,  both  for 
courtesy  and  for  humility,  in  one  born  to  cornnnxnd, 
was  striking,  —  '*Lord,  trouble  not  thyself;  for  I  am 
not  worthy  that  thou  shoiddest  enter  under  my  roof: 
wherefore  neither  thought  I  myself  worthy  to  come 
luito  thee ;  but  speak  the  word  only,  and  my  ser\^ant 
shall  be  healed/'  Then,  alhiding  to  his  own  comnuind 
over  his  followers,  he   implies  that  Jesus  has  but  to 
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make  known  his  will,  and  all  diseases,  and  life,  and 

death  itself^  would  obey  as  promptly  as  soldiers  the 
word  of  command.  The  whole  scene  filled  Jesus  with 
pleasurable  astonishnient.  He  loved  the  sight  of  a 
noble  nature.  And  yet  the  contrast  between  the 
hardness  of  hLs  unbelieving  countrymen  and  the  art- 
less dignity  of  faith  manilested  by  this  heathen  for- 
eigner brought  grief  to  his  heart.  It  suggested  the 
rejection  of  Israel  and  the  ingathering  of  the  Gentile«. 
Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall 
sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  but  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom shall  be  east  out  into  outer  darkness.  Then 
turning  to  the  messenger  he  said,  ''Go  thy  way;  and 
as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done  imto  thee.'*  Tin* 
servant  was  instantly  healed. 

The  severity  of  tone  with  which  Jesus  spoke  of  the 
unbelief  of  the  leaders  of  his  people,  and  of  his  re- 
jection by  them,  is  only  one  among  many  indications 
of  the  rising  intensity  of  his  feelings  at  this  period. 
Every  day  seemed  to  develop  in  him  a  higher  energyj 
His  calmness  did  not  forsake  him,  but  the  sovereignty" 
of  his  nature  was  every  hour  more  apparent.  He 
was  now  more  than  ever  to  grapple  with  demonic  m- 
fluences,  and  to  overcome  them.  He  was  about  to 
make  hbi  power  felt  in  the  realms  of  death,  and 
bring  back  to  life  those  who  had  passed  from  it.  The 
conduct  of  his  family  and  the  criticisms  of  the  jealoun 
Pharisees,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  plainly  enough  indi- 
cate that  this  elevation  of  spirit  manifested  itself  in 
his  whole  carriage,  and  many  even  believed  that  he 
was  insane,  or  else  under  infernal  influences, 

Oo  the  day  following  the  healing  of  the  centurion's 
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servant,  Jesus,  on  one  of  the  short  exciii'sions  which 
he  was  wont  to  make  from  Capernaura,  came  to  the 
village  of  Nain,  on  the  slope  of  Little  Hermon  and 
nearly  south  of  Nazareth,  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
phiin  of  Endraelon.  In  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hill 
near  by  were  hewn  the  burial-chambers  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  toward  them,  as  Jesus  drew  near,  was  slowly 
proceeding  a  funeral  train.  It  was  a  widowed  mother 
bearing  her  only  son  to  the  sepulchre.  She  was  well 
known,  and  the  circumstiinces  of  her  great  loss  had 
touched  the  8ynipathies  of  her  toT^Tisfolk,  *^  and  much 
people  of  the  city  was  with  her/'  His  first  word  was 
one  of  courage  to  the  diseongolate  mouraer,  —  **  Weep 
not!"  He  then  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bier.  Such 
was  his  countenance  and  commanding  attitude  that 
the  procession  halted.  There  was  to  be  no  deluding 
ceremony,  no  necromancy,  '•  Young  man,  I  say  unto 
thee,  Arise ! "  The  blood  again  beat  from  his  heart, 
the  light  dawned  upon  his  eyes,  and  his  breathing  Hps 
spake ! 

There  is  no  grief  like  a  mother's  grief  No  one  who 
has  the  heart  of  a  son  can  see  a  great  nature  given 
up  to  inconsolable  sorrow  without  s^anpathy.  It  was 
not  the  mission  of  Jesus  to  stay  the  hand  of  death,  nor 
did  he  often  choose  to  bring  back  the  spirit  that  liad 
once  fled ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  two  motives 
here  for  his  intei^osition.  The  overwhelming  grief  of 
the  widowed  mother  wrought  strongly  upon  his  s>'ni- 
pathy,  and  there  were  special  reasons  why  Ije  should 
junt  now  make  a  supreme  manifestation  of  his  Divine 
power.  Every  flay  tlie  leaven  of  opposition  to  him 
was  working.  Openly  or  insidiously,  he  was  resisted 
and  vilified.     His  own  spirit  evidently  was  roused  to 
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intensityj  and  began  to  develop  an  elevation  and  force 
which  far  surpassed  any  hitherto  put  forth.     At  such 
a  time,  the  restoration  to  life  of  a  dead  nian^  in  thad 
presence  of  so  vast  a  throng,  could  not  but  produce 
a   deep   impression.      It  was   an   act   of  sovereignty 
which  would  render  powerless  the  efforts  of  the  emis- 
saries from  Jerusalem  to  wean  the  common   people  | 
from   his  influence.      This   end  seems  to  have    been 
gained*      The  people  were  electrified,  and  cried  out^j 
**A  great  prophet  is  risen  up  among  us!"  othei's  said,' 
"God  hath  visited  his  people"      The  tidings  of  this 
act  ran  through  the  nation;  not  only  in  "tlie  region 
round   about,'*   but    ^'  the   rumor   of  him   went   forth 
throughout  all  Judaea.'* 

The  battle  now  begins.  Everywhere  he  carried  with 
him  the  enthusiastic  multitude.  Everywhere  the  Tem- 
ple party,  lurking  about  his  steps,  grew  more  deter-j 
mined  to  resist  the  reformation  and  to  destroy  the 
reformer.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  presence 
and  the  miracles  of  Jesus  produced  the  same  effect 
upon  the  multitudes  present  with  him  that  they  do 
upon  devout  and  believing  souls  now.  Our  whole  life 
has  been  ethicatedby  the  discourses  of  this  Divine  Man. 
We  do  violence  to  our  nature,  to  all  our  associations 
and  sympathies,  if  we  do  not  believe.  But  in  the 
crowds  which  surrounded  Jesus  in  liis  lifetime  there 
was  every  conceivable  diversity  of  disi>nsition ;  and 
though  curiosity  and  wonder  and  a  general  social  ex- 
hihtration  were  common  to  all,  these  were  not  valuable 
in  the  eyes  of  Jesus.  The  insatiable  hunger  of  Ori- 
entals for  signs  and  wonders  was  even  a  hindrance  to 
his  designs  of  instruction.  In  every  way  he  reijressed 
this  vague  and  fruitless  excitement    The  deeper  moral 
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emotioiiH  which  he  most  esteemed  were  produced  in 
very  imperfect  forms  and  in  but  comparatively  few 
persons*  CaiitioiLs  men  held  their  convictions  in  sus- 
pense. Many  favored  him  and  followed  liim  without 
really  committing  themselves  to  liis  caune. 

There  will  always  be  men  who  will  show  favor  to 
the  hero  of  the  hour.  Such  a  one  was  Simon  the 
Pharisee,  who  prohably  dwelt  in  Nain  or  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, for  uL  that  time  thi«  whole  region  was  pop- 
ulous and  prosperous.  It  had  not  then  been  given 
over  t4>  the  incui-sions  of  the  Bedouins,  who  for  cen- 
turies hnve  by  continual  ravages  kept  this  beautiful 
territory  in  almost  complete  desolation. 

Invited  to  the  house  of  Simou  to  dine,  Jesus  re- 
paired thither  with  his  disciples.  There  went  with 
him,  also,  unbidden  guests.  Not  the  widowed  mother 
alone  had  felt  the  s^>nnpathy  of  his  nature.  While  he 
was  bringing  back  to  life  her  son,  there  was  in  the 
crowd  one  who  felt  the  need  of  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead  even  more  than  if  her  body,  ratlier  than  her 
honor,  had  died.  In  the  presence  of  Jesus  the  sense 
of  her  degradation  became  unendurable.  In  him  she 
beheld  a  benefactor  who  miijht  rescue  her.  All  men 
despised  her.  Her  reputation,  like  a  brazen  wall, 
stood  between  her  nntl  reformation.  For  her  there 
were  no  helpers.  Bad  men  were  friendly  only  for 
evil.  Moral  men  shut  up  their  sympalliies  IVom  one 
who  was  an  outciist.  The  gratitude  of  the  mother  for 
her  cliild  restored  must  have  been  like  incense  to  the 
sensitive  soul  of  Jesus.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
did  not  uunv  profound ly  rejoice  in  the  remorse,  the 
absorbing  grief,  the   liope  struggling  against  despair, 

that  filled  the  bosom  of  this  unknown  Magdalen. 
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As  Jesus  reclined  at  dinner,  according  to  the  Ori- 
ental custom,  this  penitent  woman,  commg  behind, 
without  word  or  permission,  wept  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 
iinrebuked.  So  copiously  flowed  her  tears  that  liis  feet 
were  wet,  and  with  her  dishevelled  locks  she  sought  to 
remove  the  sacred  tears  of  penitence.  The  very  per- 
fumes which  had  been  provided  for  her  own  pei^son  she 
lavished  upon  this  stranger's  feet.  That  slie  was  not 
spumed  was  to  her  trembling  heart  a  sign  of  grace  and 
favor.  When  tlie  Pharisee  beheld,  without  sympathy, 
the  forbearance  of  Jesus,  it  stirred  up  his  heart  against 
his  guest.  Like  many  others  he  had  been  in  suspense 
as  to  the  true  character  of  the  man,  Now  the  decis- 
ion was  unfavorable.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  not  a 
prophet  of  God.  "  This  man,  if  he  were  a  prophet,'* 
he  said  within  himself,  ^  would  have  known  who  and 
what  manner  of  woman  this  is  that  toucheth  hmi :  for 
she  is  a  sinner.*'  He  could  not  conceive  of  a  divinity 
of  compassion.  God,  to  his  imagination,  was  only  an 
enlarged  Pharisee,  careful  of  his  own  safety,  and  ciu'e- 
less  of  those  made  wretched  by  their  own  sins.  These 
thoughts  were  interpreted  upon  his  countenance  by  a 
look  of  displeasure  and  contempt.  He  did  not  expect 
to  be  humbled  in  the  sight  of  all  his  guests  by  an 
exposition  of  his  own  inhospitality;  for  it  seems  that 
while  he  had  invited  Jesus  to  dine,  it  was  more  fix>m 
curiosity  than  respect,  and  he  seems  to  have  consid- 
ered that  the  favor  which  he  thus  conferred  released 
him  from  those  rites  which  belong  to  Oriental  hospi- 
tality. In  a  parable,  Jesus  propounded  to  him  a  ques- 
tion. If  a  creditor  generously  forgives  two  ilebtors, 
one  of  fifty  pence  and  the  other  of  five  h  mid  red, 
which  will  experience  the  most  gratitude?     The  an- 
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swer  was  obvious,  *^  I  suppose  that  he  Xo  whom  he 
forgave  most.'*  "Thou  hast  rightly  judged"  Thea, 
in  simple  phrase,  but  with  terrible  emphasi.%  he  con- 
trasted the  conduct  of  this  lallen  woman  with  the 
insincere  hospitality  of  the  host,  ""Seest  thou  this 
woman  ?  I  entered  into  thine  house,  thou  gavest  me 
no  water  ibr  my  feet :  but  she  hath  washed  my  feet 
with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head. 
Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss :  but  this  w^oinan  ninee  the 
time  I  came  in  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  My 
liead  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint:  but  this  woman 
hath  anointed  my  feet  with  ointment.  Wherefore  I 
say  unto  thee,  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven ; 
for  she  loved  much :  but  to  w  hom  little  is  forgiven, 
the  same  loveth  little,"  With  inefKible  grace,  Jesus 
turns  from  the  Pliarisee,  silent  under  this  rebuke,  to 
the  w  Oman :  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven."  The  effect 
produced  upon  the  company  shows  that  these  w^ords 
were  no  mere  pious  phrases,  but  were  uttered  w^ith 
an  authority  which  a  mere  man  had  no  right  to 
assume.  *' Who  is  this  that  forgiveth  sins  also?^' 
Truly,  wlio  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ?  Jesus  did 
not  deign  an  ex|danati(m.  In  the  same  lofty  mood 
of  sovereignty  he  dismissed  the  ransomed  soul :  "Thy 
faith  hath  saved  thee ;  go  in  peace/'  But  such  a  gra^ 
cious  sentence  was  the  strongest  possible  confirmation 
of  their  judgment  t\\t\i  he  had  assumed  to  perform  the 
functions  <ji'  a   Divine   Heing. 

We  shrdl  hereafter  (iud  many  a  brief  controversy  in 
which  a  parable,  or  a  simple  question  touching  the 
marrow  of  things,  puts  his  adversaries  to  silence,  con- 
victing them  even  wlien  tliey  would  not  be  convinced. 
Upon  tliis  day  there  had  been   two  deaths,  and   the 
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living  death  the  most  piteous  and  least  pitied  among 
men:  two  re^^urrections,  and  the  less  marvellous  of 
the  two  was  the  more  wondered  at:  two  proofs  of 
Divinity,  —  one  to  the  senses,  and  impressive  to  the 
lowest  and  liigheHt  alike;  the  other  trnnscendently 
hriyhter,  hut  perceived  only  by  those  whose  moral 
sensibilities  gave  thcni  spiritual  eyesight,  Tlie  fur* 
ther  histiiry  of  the  widow  s  .son  is  not  reoonled.  For 
a  moment  he  stands  for(h  with  singuhir  distinctness, 
and  then  sinks  back  into  forgetfulness,  without  name 
or  memorial. 

At  about  this  time  tlie  figure  of  John  comes  for  a 
moment  to  the  light.  He  liud  probably  lain  for  six 
months  in  his  prison  at  Ahicluvrus.  Althougli  in  his 
youth  he  had  been  trained  in  solitude,  it  wa.s  the  Boli- 
tude  of  freedom  and  of  the  wilderness.  There  is  evi- 
dcmee  that  his  long  confinement  in  prison  begnn  to 
wear  upon  his  spirits.  It  is  true  thtit  he  wjis  not 
wholly  cut  off  from  the  companionship  of  men.  As 
John's  oflence  was  political  only  in  pretence,  Herod 
did  not  guard  hLs  prisoner  so  but  that  his  disciples  had 
access  to  him.  Can  we  doubt  what  was  the  one  theme 
of  the  Baptist's  inquiry?  The  work  wliic^h  he  had 
begun,  which  Jesus  was  to  take  up,  —  how  fared  it? 
Why  was  there  no  overwhelming  disclosure  of  the 
new  kingdom  ?  Of  what  use  were  discourses  ami  won- 
derful works  so  long  as  the  nation  stood  unmoved  ?  A 
long  time  had  ehipsed  since  Christ's  baptism  He  had 
not  openly  proclaimed  even  his  Messiahslup,  He  had 
rot  gathered  his  followers  either  into  a  cliurch  or  an 
army.  He  gave  no  signs  of  lifting  that  t)anner  which 
was  to  lead  Isnud  to  univereal  supremacy.  He  was 
spending  his  days  in  Galilee,  fin*  from  Jeiiisalem,  the 
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proper  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  as  of  the  old^  and 
anion g  a  largely  foreign  popiJation.  Nor  was  he  de- 
nouncing the  wickednesH  of  his  times  as  John  did,  nor 
keeping  the  reserve  of  a  lofty  sanctity,  but  was  teach- 
ing in  villages  like  a  prophet-schoolmaster,  receiving 
the  frequent  liospitality  of  the  rich,  and  even  partaking 
of  social  festivities  and  public  banquets.  Many  of 
John's  disciples,  as  we  know,  were  with  Jesus  during 
several  of  his  journeys,  attentive  listeners  and  observ- 
ers. Many  o])enly  adhered  to  the  new  leader,  anil  all 
seemed  friendly.  But  it  is  natural  that  a  few  should 
be  jealous  for  their  old  master,  and  that  they  should 
prefer  the  downright  inipetuosity  of  John  to  the  calmer 
and  gentler  method  of  Jesus.  They  wouhl  naturally 
carry  back  to  the  solitary  man  in  prison  accounts  col- 
ored by  their  feelings.  To  all  this  should  be  added 
that  depression  of  spirits  which  settles  upon  an  ener- 
getic nature  when  no  longer  connected  with  actual 
affairs.  Much  of  hope  and  courage  springs  from  sym- 
pathy and  contact  with  society.  We  grow  uncertain 
of  things  wliich  we  can  no  longer  see. 

Whatever  may  have  been  John's  mood  and  its 
causes,  it  Is  certain  that  the  message  which  he  now 
sent  to  Jesus  iniplied  distres^sing  doubt**,  wliich  were 
reprehended  by  the  closing  sentence  of  Jcsus*s  reply, 
Blessed  is  he^  whosoet^er  shall  nd  be  offmded  in  me,  John 
was  in  elanger  of  losing  faith  in  Jesus,  anrl  then*  is 
an  almost  piteous  tone  of  entreaty  in  the  inquiry 
which  he  sent  his  disciples  to  make :  *"  Art  tliou  he 
that  should  come?  or  look  we  for  another?"  Of 
what  use  would  be  an  asseveration  in  words,  or  an 
apologetic  explanation  ?  There  was  a  more  cogent 
reply.     It  would  seem  that  Jesus  delayed  his  answer, 
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and  went  on  with  his  teaching  and  miracles  in  the 
presence  of  John's  waiting  disciples,  ''  In  that  same 
hour  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and  plagues, 
and  of  evil  .spirits  ;  and  inito  many  that  were  hlind 
he  gave  .sight"  It  is  poHsiljle  tliat  these  messengers 
had  been  with  Jesus  at  Nain  and  belield  the  rais- 
ing of  the  widow*s  son,  since  he  mentions  the  raising 
of  the  dead  as  one  of  the  acts  of  power  which  tliey 
had  witnessed^  and  the  widows  son  was  the  first  in- 
stance recorded.  During  his  ministry  only  tliree  cases 
of  this  kind  are  mentioned,  namely,  the  young  man  at 
Nain,  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  atid  Lamrus,  the  brother 
of  Mary  and  Martha-  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  these  w^ere  the  only  instances. 

These  wonderful  deeds,  enacted  before  their  eyes, 
were  the  answer  wdiich  they  were  to  carry  back.  It 
impUes  the  essential  nobility  of  John's  nature,  as  if  he 
only  needed  to  be  brought  into  sympathy  with  such 
living  work  to  recognize  the  Divine  power.  '^  Go, .... 
tell  John  these  things  which  ye  have  seen  and  heard : 
how  that  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame 
walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel 
preached  unto  them." 

It  w^as  not  the  rumor  of  wonderful  works  that 
John's  messengers  were  to  carry  back,  but  the  testi- 
mony of  what  they  themselves  had  ''seen  and  heai'd." 
No  rumor  could  surpass  tlie  reality  ;  none  of  all  the 
special  deeds  performed  would  be  likely  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  John  so  much  as  the  greatest  marvel  of  all, 
—  that  one  had  appeared  to  whom  the  poor  were  an 
object  of  solicitude  !  Not  the  healing  of  the  sick,  nor 
even  the   raising  of  the  dead,  was  so  surprising  as 
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it  a  person  clothed  with  Divine  power,  able  to  draw 
to  him  the  hoinage  of  the  rich  and  of  the  influential, 
should  address  himiself  specially  t^  the  poor.  Wonders 
and  mirarles  might  be  counterfeited ;  but  a  sympathy 
with  sufiering  and  helplessness  bo  tender,  so  lahorioua, 
and  so  long  continued,  wixs  not  likely  to  be  simulated. 
Such  humanity  was  unworldly  and  divine. 

Ample  provision  was  made  among  the  Jews  for  the 
instruction  of  all  the  raniilies  of  the  nation*  but  the 
great  disasters  which  had  betnllen  that  people  had  in- 
terrupted the  action  of  this  benevolent  polity.  Sifted 
in  among  the  native  Jews,  especially  in  Galilee,  were 
thousands  of  fureignen^,  many  of  them  extremely  ig- 
ntjrant,  debased,  and  poor,  who  were  objects  of  re- 
ligiou>s  prejudice  and  avei'sion.  The  Mosaic  institutes 
breathed  a  spirit  of  singular  humanity  toward  tlie 
poor.  No  nation  of  antiquity  can  show  such  benevo- 
lent enactments  ;  nor  can  Christian  nations  boast  of 
any  advance  in  the  tem])er  or  polity  by  which  the 
evils  of  poverty  are  alleviated  and  the  weak  preserved 
from  the  oppression  of  the  strong.  It  was  promised 
to  the  ancient  Jew,  at  least  by  implication,  that^  if  he 
maintaim  d  the  Di\dne  economy  estiiblislied  liy  Moses, 
*' there  shall  be  no  poor  among  yon*'  (Dent  xv.  4,  5). 
In  the  palmy  <hiys  of  Israel  there  were  no  beggars; 
and  there  is  no  Hebrew  word   for  begging,^     But  in 

'  Professor  T.  J.  Coniuit,  of  Brook  1)11,  for  miifi}'  years  ongaged  b  the 
tmni^ljition  and  revision  of  tlic  Scriptures  for  tha  Am^rkam  Bible  Union, 
a  fHeiid  U»  whom  I  am  irulihtftl  for  many  valuatile  fUggMlaons  in  innttisni 
of  seliolarty  n^si'uivh,  writes  mo,  in  rt^ft'renco  Uj  thift,  as  foltowi:  — 

"  Then?  in  no  word  in  Uvbrew  that  ftpwifieally  means  to  beg.  Three 
vviha^  Sh^  in  Kal  to  o^-,  Pii'l  to  ask  mpmiunntel^,  B^pa  to  teek^  mud  IBhl 
lo  tenrch  for.  to  nrfk,  are  straincMl  fVoiu  thiMr  nfttural  9*>n«  to  exprefls  be|^ 
ginfT.  for  lac^k  uf  »  |irop«*r  ex[>reHHior»  of  it ;  ami  this  in  t»iily  foitr  paMH^es. 

♦*Tlie  first,  S»$(^  (oompiin5  Judgt^s  v,   25,  *ho  asked  water*),  Kal  ^arm^ 
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the  diHtemper  of  those  later  times  all  regard  for  the 
poor  had  wellnigh  perished.     Jesus  renewed  the  old 

national  feeling  in  a  nobler  form*  Iliniself  poor,  the 
child  of  the  poor,  lie  devoted  hiinnelf  to  the  welHire  of 
the  needy ;  and  though  he  associated  freely  with  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  people,  his  synipathj  for  the  poor 
never  waned,  and  his  ministrations  continued  to  the 
very  end  to  be  chiefly  among  them. 

John's  disciples  depart  The  great  excitable  and 
fickle  crowd  remam.  How  easily  they  had  let  go  of 
Jolin  !  How  eagerly  they  had  taken  up  Jesus  !  How^ 
quickly  woidd  they  rush  after  the  next  novelty  !  Like 
the  tides,  this  changeable  people  w^ere  always  coining 
and  going,  under  influences  which  they  could  neither 
control  nor  understand.  It  did  not  please  Jesus  to  see 
thi^m  the  sport  of  every  fanfcistic  creation  that  could 
dazzle  them  with  pretentious  novelties. 

What  w^ent  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  sec  ? 
A  reed  ukaken  with  the  mmi/  It  w^as  as  if  lie  had  said, 
Now  it  is  a  mountebank,  shrewd  and  shifty,  that  sends 
you  roaming  into  some  gathering-place,  hoping  for  de- 
liverance from  the  oppressor  at  the  hands  of  one  wdio 

is  used  in  Proverbs  xx.  4,  *  shall  beg  in  harvest,'  —  properly,  sfmlt  mk  help; 
Fiel  (intensive),  Psahii  erx.  10»  *  let  his  children  be  vagabonds  Und  beg,*  — 
jjropcrly,  aitl-  importumifely, 

"  The  second,  K^p^  (participle),  is  ufml  in  Pwihn  xxxvii,  25»  *  nor  his 
seed  bejTging  breach' ^ — prop<'rly,  .■^f-^ii'rjir  bremt,  as  it  is  trnriMlrttcd  in  Lamen- 
tations i*  m,  *  (hey  soiiirht  tlu'ir  tucat.* 

"llie  tbirdt  T'^l,  is  used  in  Paalin  eix.  10,  2d  memberj  Eng.  V.,  *  let  them 
seek  (their  bread).'     GeseniuM  needlessly  gives  it  (here  only)  the  jiensal 
to  ht^fj.     The  meaning  is,  let  them  seek  (help),  he  seekers,  far  from  their 
mined  homes. 

"  The  word  *  beggar/  in  1  Siuniiel  ii,  8,  is  a  mistran station  of  }V3|e,  n<e*/y, 
poor. 

*'  I  thinlc  it  entirely  safe  to  say,  as  you  have  done,  that  *  there  is  no  Ue- 
brew  word  for  begging/  " 
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only  plays  on  your  credulity  for  his  own  benefit,  and 
is  himself  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  the  breath  of 
self-interest,  like  a  reed  quivering  in  tlie  wind ! 

Turning  to  others^  he  said :  But  what  went  ye  out 
for  to  see?  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment?  Did  you 
expect  deliverance  would  come  to  Israel  from  rich  and 
luxurious  men,  pleasiu:e-loving  courtiers  ?  Look  for 
such  men  only  in  courts  and  mansions.  They  will 
never  task  themselves  for  this  people^  but  will  bask  in 
sumptuous  pahices. 

Turning  again  to  others,  Jesus  said :  But  what 
went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A  prophet?  A  great  re- 
former, flaming  with  indignation  at  evil,  and  vehement 
in  rebuke  ?  John  was  indeed  a  prophet,  eminent  above 
the  great  brotherhood  of  former  days.  No  other 
prophet  was  ever  like  him;  and  yet  even  John  can 
never  bring  in  that  kingdom  which  God  ha*s  promised 
to  his  people.  The  kingdom  of  the  spirit  is  not  phy- 
sical nor  Ibrceful  It  dwells  in  the  heart.  It  is  tlie 
empire  within  the  soul  pure,  spontaneous,  benevolent. 
Even  the  least  member  of  this  kingdom  of  the  spirit 
is  greater  than  the  greatest  prophet  of  the  old  and 
external  dispensation. 

This  was  the  hinguage  of  criticism  and  rebuke.  It 
contrasted  the  eagerness  which  many  among  his  hear- 
ers had  shown  to  rush  after  any  sign  of  empire  that 
had  the  tokens  of  external  movement  and  force^  and 
the  disappointment  which  tliev  could  not  conceal  that 
Jesus  should,  with  all  his  wouderfLd  power,  do  noth- 
ing except  to  instruct  people  and  to  relieve  the  sut- 
ferings  of  the  untbrtunate.  If  this  is  all,  said  they,  if 
marvel  and  discourse  are  not  leading  on  io  organized 
revolt   and    to    victorious    onset,  what   is  the   use  of 
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them  ?  Truth  and  piirity  of  motive  and  self-den >nng 
kmdness  may  be  all  very  well,  but  will  they  disposfiesa 
foreign  annies  and  reinstate  the  Jewish  rulers  ?  Thus 
the  real  excellence  of  the  new  kingdom  was  turned 
against  it  as  a  weakness. 

The  teaching  and  miracles  of  Jesus  were  doing  lit- 
tle good,  and  seemed  to  quicken  that  fatal  tendency 
toward  pride  and  self-indulgence  which  had  already 
prevented  the  development  of  moral  sensibility.  It 
was  not  personal  but  political  changes  that  men 
wanted.  Neither  John  nor  Jesus  fed  their  insatiable 
ambition,  and  each  in  turn  was  rejected  on  a  mere 
pretence.  John  is  a  recluse,  abstinent,  rigorously  se- 
vere. He  is  possessed  by  the  demon  of  the  wilder- 
ness !  Jesus  dwells  among  his  people,  ^idopts  the 
social  customs  of  his  times,  disowns  all  pretentious 
fiistintf  and  all  acerb  moralitv.  He  eats  and  drinks 
like  other  men :  today  lie  breaks  bread  among  the 
poor ;  to-morrow  some  ostentatious  rieli  man  will  have 
him  t\t  his  table  ;- — it  makes  no  diilbrence.  A  couch 
or  the  hard  plank  of  a  ship,  the  banquet  or  the  crust 
of  bread,  are  alike  to  him.  But  this  universal  social 
sympathy  is  charged  against  him  by  his  censorious 
critics :  He  is  a  dissipated  fellow,  a  companion  of 
grossly  wicked  men !  For  John  the  Baptkt  came  HeiUier 
eating  bread  7wr  drinking  wine ;  mid  ye  my^  He  haih  a 
detiL  The  Son  of  Man  is  emie  ealing  atfd  drinking  ;  and 
ye  my  J  Behold  a  ghdkmom  nmn,  and  a  vmebil)ber,  a  friend 
of  piibUcans  and  miners  ! 

To  such  unfriendly  thoughts  Jesus  replies  by  pointr 
ing  out  a  group  of  peevish  children  that  Iiad  gath- 
ered in  the  public  square.  Their  companions  cry, 
**Let   us  play   funeral.''      No>  they   will  not  play  at 
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that;  it  is  too  solemn.  Well  then,  phiy  wedding! 
Noj  they  do  not  like  pipes  and  dancing !  Nothmg 
will  8nit  them.  The  neverity  of  John  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  Je,su8  were  alike  inipalatahle  to  men  who 
wanted  riches^  power,  and  obsoquiouB  Matteries.  This 
impenetmhle  worldliness  appears  to  have  affected  the 
spirits  of  JesiiK  in  an  unusual  degree.  He  was  sad- 
dened that  so  little  of  promise  had  resulted  from  his 
laboi's. 

Ill  the  full  sovereignty  of  hiB  nature,  he  called  to 
judgment  the  cities  in  which  he  had  wrought  the  must 
striking  miracles  in  the  greatest  numbers  with  the 
leaiit  possible  eliecta  "^Woe  unto  thee,  IJethsaida,'*  — 
it  wa*s  a  soliloquy  probably,  low-voiced,  aird  beard  only 
by  his  diseiples,^ — ^^'woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  !  for  if 
the  mighty  works  which  were  done  in  you  had  been 
done  in  Tyre  and  8idon  [heathen  cities],  they  would 
have  repented  long  ngo  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,"  In 
this  solemn  hour,  Capernaum,  his  home  after  his  re- 
jection by  the  people  of  Nazareth,  rose  before  him 
as  guiltiest  of  all.  Nowhere  else  had  he  taught  so 
assiduously,  or  performed  so  many  lieneticent  works. 
He  dwelt  there,  and  was  there  well  known.  Yet  in 
no  other  place  was  there  so  little  change  for  good. 
*^Thon,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven, 
rfialt  be  brought  down  to  hell ; ....  it  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom,  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment^ than  for  thee/'  Jesus  did  not  undervalue  the 
guilt  of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  He  left  bestial  vi(»e8 
as  odious  a.s  the  moral  sense  of  the  world  Iiad  ranked 
them.  But  he  mised  the  'jstimate  of  the  guilt  of 
selfish  and  sordid  sins.  Sodom  was  not  less,  but 
Capemaum  was  more^  guilty  tbaii  men  judged.     The 
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sentoiiee  of  Je*sus  does  not  change  the  emphasis  of 
condemnation,  but  its  relati\;e  distribution. 

Throughout  thi*s  scene  of  reproach,  and  the  follow- 
ing passages  of  cnnHict  with  the  cold  and  selfish  re- 
ligionists, the  character  of  Jesus  assumes  a  new  ap- 
pearance. It  loses  nothing  of  benevolence,  but  it 
reveals  how  terrible  benevolence  may  become  when 
arrayed  against  evil.  The  guilt  of  sin  is  that  it 
destroys  liappiness  in  its  very  sources.  Reganling 
the  law  of  right  as  the  law  of  happiness,  the  viohi- 
tion  of  right  is  the  destruction  of  happiness.  A  dis- 
position of  disobedience  is  malign.  It  reaches  out 
against  universal  well-being.  Divine  l>enevolence,  aa 
a  part  of  the  very  exercise  of  kindness,  sternly  re- 
sists every  active  malign  tendency.  In  a  pure  soul, 
indignation  at  evil  is  not  an  alternative  or  mere  ao- 
companinicnt  of  benevolence,  but  is  benevolence  itself 
acting  for  tlie  preservation  of  happiness.  It  seems 
impossible  that  one  shoidd  be  good,  and  not  abhor 
that  which  destroys  goodness. 

In  all  the  reproofs  of  Jesus  there  is  an  exaltation 
and  calmness  which  renders  them  more  terrible  than  if 
tliey  were  an  outl>ui^t  of  sudden  passion.  It  is  not 
angered  aniljition,  but  repulsed  kindness,  that  speaks. 
There  is  sadness  in  the  severity.  The  very  denun- 
ciations seem  to  mourn. 

After  his  distress  had  given  itself  voice  in  those 
severe  w^ords,  he  seems  to  luive  let  go  the  troulile,  and 
to  have  arisen  in  prayer  to  the  bosom  of  his  God.  The 
gloom  is  breaking !  He  sees  an  infinite  wisdom  in  that 
love  w^hich  hides  from  the  proud  and  vain  the  ineflable 
truths  of  religion,  and  winch  reveals  them  to  the  humble 
and  the  heart-broken.     The  vision  of  God  brings  peace 
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to  him.  He  turns  again  to  the  people,  every  cloud 
gone  from  his  face  and  the  sternness  firom  his  words. 
Full  of  pity  and  of  tenderness,  in  sentences  thiit  have 
in  tlieni  the  charm  of  music,  he  invites  the  traubled 
and  unhappy  around  him  to  that  rest  of  the  heart 
which  will  keep  in  perfect  peace  hhn  whose  soul  is 
stayed  on  God  :  — 

Cmic  ffiilo  miu  all  ye  thai  labor  and  are  Jmtry  ladm,  and 
J  nnll  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  npon  yon,  and  learn 
of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  tni/o  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my 
burden  is  light. 

John's  mesnage  of  douht  and  wavering  came  to  Jesus 
while  he  was  in  full  couOict  with  the  emissaries  from 
Jerusalem,  who  were  sowing  distrust,  and  who,  as  we 
shall  see,  had  even  stirred  up  his  own  family  connec- 
tions against  him.  The  whole  tone  of  Jesus's  reply, 
the  progression  of  thought,  is  tliat  of  one  thoroughly 
aroused  and  indignant  at  the  exhibitions  of  moral 
meanness  around  him.  His  words  were  warrior  words. 
Though  in  prison,  saddened,  and  about  to  perish,  John 
was  gently  but  fiiithfully  rebuked,  ^^  Blessed  is  he, 
whosoever  shall  not  he  offended  in  me/'  If  even 
John  was  culpable,  how  much  more  the  malignant 
enemies  aroimd  him  !  Still  more  the  cities  which  had 
been  the  focal  points?  of  his  ministration !  Thus  step 
by  step  his  soul  manifests  its  uohle  repugnance  !*»  evil, 
till  it  breaks  forth  in  prayer  before  God,  ;uid  rcturus^ 
full  of  pity  and  of  yearning,  to  beseecli  once  more  tlie 
hberty  of  doing  goin\  to  ungrateful  enemies.  Notli- 
ing  can  justify  the  royal  tone  of  Jesus  in  this  whole 
scene  but  the  reality  of  liis  Diviuity.  That  a  man 
should   make    himself  the   foiuitain   of  cleansing   in- 
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fluence,  and  summon  all  his  fellows  to  be  healed  by 

his  spirit^,  would  exhibit  an  arrogance  of  pride  which 
to  their  minds  cuukl  be  palliated  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  insanity. 

His  family  connections  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  in  sytupathy  with  Jesus  at  any  time.  We 
know  that  at  a  much  later  period  his  brethren  reject^ 
ed  hh  cUiinis  of  Messiuhship.  Of  course  they  must 
have  watched  liis  career,  and  HstenefJ  to  al!  that  was 
said  of  him  by  those  to  whom  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  look  for  right  opinions  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. The  increiised  activity  of  Jet^us,  the  resolute 
front  which  he  opposed  to  the  constituted  teachers  of 
his  pec>pk\  the  increasijig  opposition  which  he  stirred 
up,  the  visible  effect  of  all  this  upon  his  own  spirit, 
the  loftiness  both  of  carriage  and  of  language  wMth 
which  he  confronted  his  opponents,  together  with  his 
frequent  retirements  and  his  deep  reveriesj  suggested 
to  his  friends  the  notion  of  insanity.  Without  doubt 
this  was  at  first  a  hinted  criticism  >  a  shaking  of  the 
head  and  a  whispering  of  one  with  another. 

His  life  must  have  seemed  strange,  if  they  looked 
upon  Jesus  without  faith  in  his  Divine  mission,  or  sym- 
pathy with  it^  and  applied  to  him  such  practical  rules 
as  regulated  their  own  conduct.  The  intensity  of  his 
spirit^  the  apparent  restlessness  which  compelled  him 
to  go  throughout  every  village  and  city,  ''  preaching 
and  shuwing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  tiod," 
must  have  seemed  unaccountable.  Then^  his  company 
was  extraordinary.  His  twelve  disciples  were  now  his 
constant  attendants.  But  besides  these  a  singular 
band  of  women  went  with  him,  and  largely  provided 
for  his  support.     First  mentioned  is  Mary  Magdalene, 
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who,  whatever  doubts  may  rest  upon  her  history  or 
the  origin  nf  her  name,  clung  to  Jesuf?  with  a  fidehty 
that  coidd  not  be  suipassed,  an  affection  which  seems 
to  have  grown  more  earnest  and  fearless  with  dan- 
ger, and  which,  during  his  crncifixion  and  alTter  bin 
burial,  places  her  even  before  his  own  mother  in  in- 
tensity of  self-devotion.  Joanna^  the  wife  of  Ilerod  s 
steward,  was  another;  and  Susanna,  whose  name  indy 
remains  to  ns,  was  also  conspicuous.  But  it  is  sriid 
by  Luke  that  there  were  ^^many  others."  He  also 
[States  that  ^ they- ministered  to  him  of  their  sub- 
stance*" This  w^as  an  extraordinary  procession  for  a 
teacher  to  make.  His  kindred  felt  that  they  liad  a 
right  to  interfere,  and  it  was  not  long  before  tliey 
had  the  opportunity.  Indeed,  tliere  seem  to  have 
been  two  separate  efforts  to  withdraw  him  to  the 
privacy  of  his  bome,  —  or,  rather,  two  stages  of  the 
one  search  and  attempted  interf?rence.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  rose  to  an  uncon- 
trollable height.  Jesus  appears  to  have  been  utterly 
[Swallowed  up  by  tie  crowed.  He  and  his  disciples 
**  coidd  not  so  much  as  eat  bread.''  Then  it  was  that 
his  friends,  when  they  heard  of  it,  '*  w^ent  out  to  lay 
hands  upon  him  ;  for  they  said,  He  is  beside  himself" 

But  the  work  went  on.  Tlie  Pharisees  beheld  his 
growing  power  with  tlie  people,  especially  after  his 
nmstcry  of  a  case  of  tlemoniacal  possession  of  a  pecu- 
Harly  malignant  and  obstinate  cljaraeter.  The  easy  res- 
toration of  the  victim  filled  the  multitude,  even  thongh 
they  had  almost  grown  familiar  with  his  miracles  of 
mercy,  with  wonder  and  aiuazement.  They  cried  out 
in  spontaneous  enthusiiisni,  "Is  not  this  the  son  of 
David  ? "     By  that  title  was  the  long-desired  Messiah 
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fomiliarly  kno^^ii.  This  homage  of  the  people  stirred 
the  Scribes.  Taking  hint  from  the  irapression  of  his 
friends  that  he  was  insane,  they  added  to  the  charge 
that  it  was  an  insanity  of  demoniacal  possession ! 
That  he  cast  out  demons  could  not  be  denied ;  but 
they  said  that  did  not  argue  his  Divinity,  for  he  was 
himself  a  dupe  or  an  accomplice,  working  under  the 
power  conferred  l)y  Satan  ;  in  short,  a  magician,  a  nec- 
romancer, one  w4io  liad  made  a  league  with  the  devil ! 

The  emksaries  from  Jerusalem  and  their  confeder- 
ates in  Galilee  were  blind  to  all  the  excellences  of 
Jesus.  If  he  was  to  tlirive  outside  of  their  party,  and 
raise  up  an  influence  antagonistic  to  it^  then,  the  better 
he  was,  the  more  dangerous  to  them.  How  unscrupu- 
lous and  malignant  their  conversation  became  is  re- 
vealed by  the  epithets  employed  :  he  was  a  drmikard ; 
he  was  a  glutton  ;  he  was  a  companion  of  knaves 
and  courtesans ;  he  was  a  sabbath-breaker,  a  blas- 
phemer, a  charlatan,  a  necromancer,  an  imclean  fel- 
low. (Mark  iii.  30.)  His  power  could  not  be  gain- 
said ;  but  its  moral  significance  might  be  blurred, 
nay,  it  might  be  made  to  witness  against  hiui,  if 
they  could  persuade  the  people  that  the  devil  sent 
him  among  them,  and  that  mider  the  guise  of  kind- 
ness he  was  really  weaving  infernal  snares  for  their 
easy  credidity ! 

The  reply  of  Jesus  to  this  last  aspersion  was  con- 
clusive, if  judged  from  their  point  of  view.  "  You 
believe  that  Satan  is  carrying  forward  his  work  by  me. 
Would  he  begin,  then,  by  acting  against  himself? 
Will  Beelzebub  cast  out  Beelzebub?  Satan  fight 
Satan  ?  Is  not  this  a  house  divided  against  itself,  and 
sure  to  fall?     But  why  charge  me  with  acting  from 
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I  infernal  power,  when  joii  believe  that  evil  spirits  are 
least  out  by  your  own  disciples  and  by  lawful  methods  ? 
When  your  pupils  employ  the  exorcisms  which  you 
prescribe,  and  men  are  relieved,  do  you  admit  that  it 
was  the  devil  that  wrought  with  them  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, you  believe  it  to  be  a  Divine  power  that  helps 
your  children.     Their  example  condemns  your  argu* 


ment8  agamst  me. 


If  the  carefulness  of  the  Lord's  reply  seems  strange, 
it  is  only  because  the  exceeding  gra\aty  and  danger- 
ousness  of  this  attack  upon  him  is  not  appreciated. 
Beelzebub  was  a  heathen  god,  and  to  charge  Jesus 
with  acting  as  his  emissary  was  t^  suggest  the  most 
insidious  form  of  idolatry.  To  the  common  people 
Jesus  was  the  very  model  of  a  Jew.  He  revived  and 
represented  the  heroic  national  character.  His  whole 
career  appealed  to  the  patriotic  element  His  use  of 
their  Scriptures,  his  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  his 
conformity  to  all  Jewish  rites  and  usages  in  worship, 
the  hLstorical  basis  of  his  teachings,  and  the  very  at- 
tetiipt  to  bring  back  the  old  Jewish  life  by  reforming 
the  abuses  of  the  school  of  the  Pharisee,  all  gave  to 
him  a  high  repute  with  the  common  people  as  a  rei> 
resentiitive  national  man  with  the  stamp  of  the  old 
prophets. 

If  his  enemies  could  destroy  this  impression,  and 
excite  a  suspicion  that,  after  all,  he  was  in  sympathy 
with  foreign  nations  and  was  really  an  emissary  of  an 
idolatrous  system,  they  would  easily  destroy  his  in- 
fluence. For  on  no  other  point  was  the  Jewish  mind 
Bo  inflammable  as  against  idolatrous  foreign  influencea 
Beelzebub  was  the  chief  of  foreign  heathen  deities. 
To  charge  Jesus  with  acting  under  liis  inspiration  was 
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an  appeal  to  the  national  fiinaticism*  The  vigor  of 
Christ's  reply  manifests  his  sense  of  the  danger  of 
such  an  imputation,  and  explains  also  the  solemn  and 
judicial  eo verity  with  which  he  immediately  turned 
upon  hi.s  assailants.  For  the  lines  were  drawn.  All 
hope  of  accommodation  was  past.  Between  him  and 
the  Pharisees  the  gulf  had  been  opened  that  could  never 
be  ch>sed.  Hitherto  he  had  entered  into  controversy 
with  them  as  a  Rabbi  would  dispute  with  any  one  in 
his  school  who  dissented  from  his  teaching.  In  his 
Sennon  on  the  Mount  he  had  clearly  taken  gromid 
against  the  whole  ethics  and  religious  philosophy  of 
this  school.  But  now  the  hour  liad  come  when  he 
distinctly  assailed  them  as  a  corrupt  party.  There 
could  be  no  more  friendliness  between  them.  No  one 
could  he  on  both  sides,  or  be  indifferent  All  must 
choose.  Pointing  to  his  antagonists  he  declared, ''  He 
that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.  He  that  gathereth 
not  with  me  scattereth  abroad/'  He  now  asserts  his 
Divinity  as  he  had  never  done  before,  not  by  assum- 
ing to  himself  Divine  titles,  but  by  identifying  their 
resif^tance  to  Iiim  as  a  direct  and  conscious  resistance 
to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  scene  at  this  point  is  extraordinary.  Jesus  had 
hitherto  stood  upon  the  defensive.  But  there  was 
something  in  the  spirit  of  his  antagonists  which  roused 
in  him  the  latent  royolty  to  a  most  august  disclosure. 
He  no  longer  explains  or  defends.  He  brings  home  to 
the  conspiring  Pharisees  the  terrible  charge  of  bhus- 
phemy.  He  expressly  excludes  the  idea  that  this  was 
done  simply  because  they  had  opposed  Mm.  JfJimo- 
ever  speahih  a  word  agahtst  the  Son  of  Maih  fi  -"ifui/i  be  for- 
given  Mm.     Jesus  accepted  his  place  among  men,  and 
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did  not  demand  any  exemption  from  the  eritieisms 
and  argmnents  with  which  men  contested  all  the  phi- 
losophies or  religious  teachings  of  the  Rabbis.  He  did 
not  hold  his  antiiiroiiists  guilty  because  they  had  op- 
posed his  claims  or  his  doctrines.  It  was  their  own 
highest  nature,  in  its  state  of  Divine  illaminatioii,  that 
they  had  delilierately  viohited.  His  works  and  his 
expositions  had  not  failed;  there  was  among  these 
men  an  hour  of  full  conviction  that  this  work  and 
this  doctrine  was  of  God.  But  pride  and  malign  sel- 
fishness rose  up  against  the  light  For  the  sake  of 
sinister  interests,  they  dishonored  the  noblest  intu- 
itions of  their  souls. 

There  are  hoin*s  in  which  men  are  lifted  out  of  the 
dominiun  of  sensuous  flict,  and  come  up  into  the  full 
blaze  of  spiritual  truths.  They  are  consciously  in  the 
very  presence  of  God,  The  Divine  influence  is  so  per- 
sonal and  pervasive,  that  in  their  own  consciousness 
they  tliink,  feel,  and  will,  as  it  were,  fiice  to  fiu^e  with 
God.  These  are  the  hours  of  the  soid's  sovereignty, 
and  its  choices  are  final,  suace  they  are  made  when 
every  advimtage  b  concentrated  upon  them.  If  they 
are  right,  they  are  eternally  right ;  if  wrong,  they  are 
wrong  forever. 

In  such  a  supreme  mood  the  Pharisees  had  not  only 
dishonored  their  own  luminous  convictions  of  the 
truth,  but^  transported  with  the  anger  of  mortified 
vanity,  had  pi)ured  contempt  and  ridicule  upon  them. 
The  sentence  <*!'  Mark  is  very  significant,  —  *' Because 
tliey  said.  He  hath  an  unckan  spirit"  What  unclean 
spirit  was  meant,  is  shown  by  Matthew  :  **  This  fellow 
doth  not  east  out  devils  but  l»y  Beelzeluih/'  Beelze- 
bid)   was  Ui  the  Jews  the   heathen  god   of  nastines;^, 
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god  of  the  rUiiigliillj  of  iniiversal  excrement !  ^  Tlie 
viilgaiity  of  the  abuse  must  be  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Affaii-s  had  reached  a  crisis.  It  is  well,  therefore^  at 
this  point,  to  look  somewhat  closely  into  the  precise 
relations  subsisting  between  the  party  of  the  Temple, 
the  common  people,  and  Jesus. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  men  usually  are  who  hold  power  in  their 
hands,  and  are  determined^  at  all  hazards,  to  main- 
tain it  If  Jesus  coidd  have  been  made  to  work  im- 
der  their  general  direction,  and  so  to  contribute  to  the 
stability  of  the  Temple  influence,  they  would  have 
suffered  liini  to  utter  almost  any  sentiment,  and  to 
execute  rigorous  popular  reformations.  Every  word 
and  every  act  was  scrutinized  from  one  point  of  view, 
—  its  relations  to  the  influence  of  the  dominant 
school. 

In  the  progressive  conflict  with  Jesus,  which  ended 
with  his  death,  the  Scribes  acted  within  the  familiar 

*  Stye  Smith's  BlUe  Dictionary  (American  t'clition,  Ilurd  anil  Houghton), 
Art.  "  Beelzebul/* 

Moreover,  on  this  point  Professor  Conant  writea:  **To  the  heathen 
theinsi'lvep  BiH^lzfbnb  was  not  the  **g(Ki  of  nastiness/  but  a  very  refi|wciable 
Bort  of  a  divinity,  with  an  lionornlilt'  vocation,  according  to  their  notions, 

*^Beelzebuh  (30J  S^S),  with  linal  ft,  occurs  only  once,  in  2  Kings  i.  2, 
as  a  god  of  the  Philistin<*s  at  Ekron,  t«)  whom  Ahfutiah  sent  messengers  to 
inquire  whether  he  sliould  recover  from  hin  di»e4i5c.  He  was  then,  it  seeinsi, 
a  god  of  good  repute  even  in  Israel, 

**  From  the  etyniolonfy,   ricseniiis  expl,iins  the  name  as  \fhj-Baal^  tly- 

dej<troyer,  like  the  Zeir  'AmVi'tof  <*f  Elis and  tbe  Mylfigrm  iUus  uf 

the  Rouisuih/  Fiirst,  umler  3^!^  compares  tlje  *  epitliets  of  Hercules, 
tnoKTovoi  {vemun-killer)  and  Kopvtmitau  (lucnfit-killer)/ 

"  Tlie  iJcws,  with  their  prupensity  to  siire artic  punning,  prunotinced  the 
name  Brehthnt  (S^JI  Sj?3),  *g<>*I  «ji' tlie  ilnnj^lnll/  dunghill-god. 

''  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  tiiat  the  view  you  give  in  ^le  text 
ii  tht3  true  qw^** 
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sphere  of  ordinary  political  inniiorality.  They  were  not 
monsters,  but  simply  unscrupulous  politicians.  At  fii-st 
they  contented  themselves  with  observing  Jesas,  and 
would  evidently  have  been  willing  to  conciliate,  liutl  a 
chance  been  given  them,  They  then  followed  him, 
watching  for  some  mistake  which  would  bring  down  on 
him  the  grasp  of  a  jealous  foreign  govenimcnt.  This 
was  by  Hir  the  most  politic  method  of  dealing  with 
him.  A  dangerous  man  would  thus  be  removed  by  an 
odious  foreign  despotism,  without  prejudice  to  the  Jew- 
ish  rulers.  But  Jesus  was  fully  conscious  of  this  perih 
So  cautious  was  he  in  discourse,  that  from  the  records 
of  his  teaching  one  would  scarcely  know  that  there 
was  an  intrusive  government  in  Palestine.  He  used 
his  authority  to  keep  down  popular  excitement;  and 
when  the  entliusiasm  could  not  be  controlled,  he 
freijuently  withdrew  from  sight,  and  sometimes  hid 
himself  absolutely.  The  wisdom  of  his  course  was 
justified.  The  Ilonian  officials^  after  a  while,  seem  to 
have  dismissed  his  movements  from  their  thoughts; 
and  even  at  the  crisis  of  his  death  they  appeiur  to 
have  cared  but  little  for  the  matter,  and  to  have 
been  pushed  on  by  the  resolute  fury  of  the  Jewish 
leaders. 

If  the  Temple  party  could  not  check  the  career  of 
Jesus  by  direct  political  interference,  the  next  obvi- 
ous step  of  poiiey  would  t*e  t*>  embroil  liim  with  his 
own  countrymen.  This  would  seem  not  difficult.  The 
Jewish  people  were  inordinately  sensitive  to  secta- 
rian and  national  prejudices.  It  seemed  likely  that 
a  bold  reformer  like  Jesus  would  first  or  last  strike 
some  blow  that  would  rouse  up  the  whole  wratli  of 
a  bigoted  people,  and  that  he  would  be  sacriliced  in 
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some  popular  tiimiilt.  This  line  of  policy  was  skil- 
fully  followed  by  them.  It  was  not  wise  to  shock 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  or  to  stand  cold  and 
untuoved  amid  so  much  popidiir  feeling.  It  wa8 
better  to  go  with  the  crowd  a^  frieuds,  but  as  con- 
servative friends.  They  listened^  but  in  a  gentle  and 
respectful  way  sought  to  entangle  him  in  hig  teach- 
ings. The  ill  success  of  this  coui^e  little  by  little 
increased  their  zeal.  But  they  were  politic.  They 
could  not  break  with  Jesus  so  long  as  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  with  him.  They  therefore  still  main- 
tained outwaiil  amicable  relations,  but  watched  and 
w^aited,  whispering,  suggesting,  criticising; — yet  all 
in  vain.  The  current  would  not  be  turned  by  these 
pufls  of  \\'ind  that  ran  across  its  surface. 

Jesus  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  all 
tbis^  and  of  the  dangers  which  threatened.  His  tran- 
quil avoidance  of  their  snares  disdosed  how  skilful 
may  be  the  highest  moral  endowments.  It  wtus  dilli- 
cult  to  oppose  the  whole  reUgious  teaching  of  his 
times  without  appearing  to  set  avside  the  Jewish  faith, 
and  bringing  upon  himself  the  charge  of  infidelity, — 
always  a  lacile  and  effective  wefipon.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  authority  of  the  I'cpresentative  men 
of  his  nation,  without  violating  the  fanatical  sense  of 
patriotism  :nuong  the  people.  Tlie  consciousness  of 
such  peril  would  render  a  weak  nature  cautious,  would 
limit  his  sphere  of  remark,  and  enfeeble  his  criti- 
cisms of  evil.  Notliing  is  more  striking  than  the 
attitude  of  Jesus  in  the  face  of  this  danger.  His 
teachings  did  not  flag.  His  words  I)ecame  more  pow- 
erful. The  sphere  of  to])ics  every  day  enlarged.  Like 
a  skillid  surgeon^  conlident  of  liis  hand,  he  plunged 


the  probe  down,  amid  nerves  and  arteries,  with  im- 
failiiig  and  unKparing  fidelity.  At  times  his  adver- 
saries could  not  tbibear  admiration  of  his  tact  and 
skilL  He  never  struck  wrong,  nor  ever  missed  a 
stit)ke*  They  beheld  him  every  day  less  in  peril  of 
the  court,  less  likely  to  lose  his  hold  upon  the  com- 
mon people,  and  more  clearly  endangering  their  own 
*^  name  and  place/' 

It  wa*s  at  tiiis  point  of  aflairs  that  the  cry  was  first 
heard,  Is  not  this  the  smi  of  David?  By  that  phrase 
was  meant  Messiahsliip  !  Tlie  spark  had  fallen*  The 
fire  was  kindled.  The  Scribes  seemed  thrown  off 
their  guard  by  the  extremity  of  danger.  Then  it 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  they  bliudly  charged  him 
with  being  a  minion  of  infernal  influences,  the  evil 
victim  of  a  foreign  god  of  filthy  and  detestable  attri- 
butes. And  it  was  to  this  open  declaration  of  war 
that  Jesus  opposed  as  openly  the  terrific  denuncia- 
tions w^liieli  consigned  them  to  a  doom  not  to  be 
reversed  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  Scribes  at  once  saw  their  blunder.  They  had 
not  carried  the  people  w^ith  them.  Tliey  had  aroused 
in  Jesus  a  spirit  of  sovereignty  before  which  they 
quailed.  They  had  throw^i  the  javelin^  but  it  had 
missed,  and  they  stood  disarmed. 

They  then  attempted  to  recover  their  position.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  the  Scribes,  who  had  led  the  onset, 
gave  place  to  others,  who  put  on  a  face  of  kindness  as  a 
mask  to  their  real  leeluigs.  They  came  to  him  with  an 
affectation  of  reasonableness  and  of  devotion  :  —  Mas- 
ter, wa  wish  that  we  might  only  see  a  sign  from  thee. 
He  w^as  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  sudden  complai- 
sance*    With  even  increasing  elevation   of  spirit  and 
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of  manner  he  denounced  them  as  an  "evil  and  adul- 
terous generation.'*  No  sign  should  be  \\n^ought  for 
their  puqioses.  But  a  .sign  they  should  have.  What 
Jonah  wa.s  to  Nineveh,  that  shouUl  the  Son  of  Man 
be  to  Jerusalem*  So  fiir  from  softenmg  his  woi'ds  or 
abating  his  authority  he  takes  a  bolder  step,  and  de- 
clares himself  superior  to  Jonah,  an  eminent  prophet^ 
and  to  Solomon,  the  most  renowned  philosopher  and 
the  most  brilliant  king  of  the  Hebrew  race.  That 
such  arrogation  of  nink  did  not  oftend  the  people  is 
a  testimony  to  the  hold  which  Jesus  had  gained  up- 
on their  veneration. 

This  plausible  attempt  of  the  Pharisees  to  return  to 
amicable  relations  with  him  did  not  for  a  moment  im- 
pose upon  Jesus.  He  signified  his  judgment  of  the 
value  of  their  mood  by  a  parable,  which,  however,  did 
not  expend  its  force  upon  them,  but^  after  the  method  of 
the  prophecies,  had  a  kind  of  moral  ricoehd  and  struck 
successive  periods.  Their  pretended  reformations  were 
but  a  getting  ready  for  renewed  wickedness. 

Whm  the  unclean  spfrit  is  gone  out  of  a  mun,  /le  imUyfh 
thrmigh  dn/  places,  seeking  rest,  and  findeih  time.  Thm  he 
scuth^  I  mil  return  into  mg  home  from  tchence  I  came  out ; 
and  when  he  is  cotne,  hejindelh  it  eniptg^  swept,  and  ganrnfted. 
Then  goeth  he\  and  faketh  fviih  himself  seven  other  spirils 
more  wicked  ihun  himself y  and  Iheg  enter  in  and  dwell  there: 
and  the  last  siede  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  JirsL  Even 
so  sh/ill  H  be  also  unio  this  wicked  generaiion. 

In  his  advei^aries,  the  discourses  of  Jesus  produced 
anger,  and  at  times  rage.  The  people  generally  felt 
admiration  and  enthusiasm  for  them,  some  lieing  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  their  spiritual  excellence  and 
entering  profoundly  into  syTiipathy  with  him,     Thus,^ 
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while  he  wa.s  unfolding  the  truthj  a  woman  in  the 
crowds  quite  borne  away  by  the  adiiiirableuess  of 
his  teaching,  cried  out  wath  a  true  mother'^  feeling, 
**  Blesised  is  the  womb  that  bare  tliee,  and  the  paps 
which  thou  hast  sucked !"  Thii^  was  the  very  pride  of 
motherhood  breaking  into  rapture  of  worship.  It  is 
not  likely  that  she  knew  Mary.  There  certainly  is 
no  unconscious  blessing  pronounced  upon  the  Virgin 
Mother;  it  was  upon  Christ  tliat  her  heart  rested* 
She  struck  an  unimagined  choixi  in  the  heart  of  Jesus. 
There  is  sadness  in  his  reply,  Yea^  raiher^  blessed  are  ihey 
ilioi  fuar  Oie  iinn-d  of  God^  and  keep  U,  And  reason  there 
was  for  this  sadness.  At  that  very  moment  his  mother, 
with  other  menibei^  of  the  lamily,  were  hovering  on 
the  outskirts  of  tlie  excessive  crowd,  seeking  him.  By 
Mark  (iii.  20,  21,  31-35)  we  see  what  her  errand  was. 
Driven  by  maternal  solicitude,  she  had  become  more 
anxious  for  his  personal  safety  than  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Her  love  for  him  as 
her  owti  son  was  stronger  than  her  love  for  hhn  as  the 
Son  of  God,  She  might  not  have  believed  that  he  was 
"beside  himself;'*  she  might  naturally  liave  felt  that 
by  excessive  zeal  he  Avas  putting  his  life  in  peril.  Fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  crowd,  she  would  gather  up 
into  her  anxious  heart  all  the  angry  speeches  and 
significant  threats  of  his  enemies.  Why  should  we 
imagine  that  Mary  was  made  perfect  ^vithout  suflering, 
without  mistakes,  without  that  training  which  every 
one  of  the  disciples  passed  through,  and  without  need 
of  those  tender  rebukes  from  the  Master  whicli  all 
experienced  ?  If  even  the  untiinching  and  stunly 
John  ndtered,  can  we  wonder  that  a  mother  should 
dread  the  sturni  which  she  saw  gathering  around  her 
beloved  son  ? 
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It  was  while  tlie  cry  of  Byiiipatliy  from  a  naraelea 
woman  in  the  crowd  was  in  hi.s  ear,  that  word  wa** 
broiicrht  to  Jesiis/^  Behold  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee/'  This  is 
the  sequel  of  that  previous  statement,  ''  When  his 
friends  (kinsmen)  heard  of  it,  they  went  out  to  lay 
hold  of  him ;  for  they  said.  He  is  heside  himself/' 

Were  it  not  for  this  history,  it  would  be  hard  to 
redeem  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  messenger  of  his 
mother  fmni  the  imputation  of  severity,  bordering  on 
harshness.  Who  is  nuf  mother  ?  and  who  are  my  brethren  'f 
Is  this  the  language  of  a  child's^  love,  in  whose  ear  his 
mothers  name  is  music  ?  Is  this  the  honored  recep- 
tion, before  all  the  people,  which  a  mother  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  such  a  son  ? 

Tlien  it  was  that  he  seems  to  have  drawn  liiniself  up 
and  looked  round  upon  the  crowd  with  an  eye  of  love 
veiled  by  sorrow.  There  must  have  been  something 
striking  in  his  manner  of  speaking,  that  should  lead 
the  Evangelists  always  to  describe  his  personal  ap- 
pearance in  that  act.  They  were  not  anatomists^  nor 
close  students  of  details;  they  mentioned  that  which 
struck  them  forcibly.  It  was  not  a  ghuice^  a  Hash,  but 
a  long  and  piercing  gaze :  "  he  looked  round  about  on 
them  which  sat  about  him " ;  and  then,  stretching 
forth  his  hand  toward  his  disciples,  he  said,  ^  Behold 
my  mother  and  my  brethren  !  Whosoever  shall  do 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same 
is  my  brother,  and  my  sister,  and  my  mother ! "  ^ 

'  President  Woobey,  of  Yftlc  College,  liolijs  ihe  following  lan^u^e ;  — 

^  However  we  explain  Man^i^  participation  in  the  design  of  licr  kingtxi4*n, 

»lie  is  included  in  wbat  is  a  virtual  t'enstirt*  on  the  part  of  our  Loni.     He 

neither  goes  out  to  meet  ber  luul  her  conjpiinions,  nor  admits  them  into  hii 

pniflcnce.      He  eatelaims  that  his  nearest  of  kin  Are  the  children  of  God, 
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While  this  was  unquestionably  a  rebuke  to  his 
mother  and  bretliren  for  want  of  moral  sympathy  with 
him,  it  presents  an  admiral}Ie  illuHtratiou  of  the  way 
in  which  Jesus  looked  upon  all  the  social  relationships 
of  life.  As  much  in  domestic  m  in  religious  matters 
the  exterior  is  but  the  veil,  the  mterior  is  the  sub- 
stance and  reality.  As  manhood  is  not  made  up  hy 
the  members  of  the  body,  but  by  the  soul,  so  re- 
latiousliip  is  not  simply  by  bloody  but  by  affinities  of 
character.  The  houseliold  which  is  grouped  around 
natiiml  parents,  with  all  its  blessedness,  does  not  limit 
within  itself  one's  real  kindred.  All  that  are  good 
belong  to  each  other.  Allj  in  every  nation,  who  call 
God  Father,  have  a  right  to  call  eacli  otiier  hix>ther, 
sister,  mother !  Thus  around  the  visible  home  there 
extends  an  invisible  houseliold  of  the  heart-,  and  men 
of  feith  and  as])iration  are  rich  in  noble  relationships. 

This  scene  i»etween  Jesus  and  his  mother  was  a 
mere  episode  in  the  sharp  conflict  which,  under  one 
form  and  another,  was  going  on  between  Jesus  and  the 
emissaries  from  the  Temple,  together  with  their  con- 
federates in  the  provinces.  But  it  was  not  all  an  open 
conflict.  It  would  seem  as  if,  while  some  plied  him 
with  opposition,  others  tried  the  art^  of  kindness,  and 
the  seductions  of  hospitahty.      For  these  invitations 


and  asltjj,  *  Who  b  my  mother  and  my  brtithren  ?'  It  is  thus  n»miirkiibl« 
that  in  the  only  two  tnsitjiiice9f  until  the  crucifixion,  wliere  Mary  fig'in*8  In 
tl*e  Go5pel,  —  the  murniige  at  Caiia  and  the  passage  belbre  uf, —  she  ap 
pears  in  order  ia  be  reproved  by  the  Saviour,  and  to  be  phieed,  ax  far  ai 
the  mere  maternal  relation  is  conLcmed,  below  obedient  ftervunts  of  God. 
The«te  passai^s  must  be  regarded  as  protests  laid  up  in  store  jigainst  the 
heatheni<«h  »«iiiincnee  whtc'h  the  Roman  Cliurch  a^i^igns  to  ^Inry,  Jind  cApe*  1 
cially  againi^t  that  new[y  i'iitablt^heil  do^nua,  of  hvr  biMti(|  without  *iin  from 
h«*r  birth,  wliich  they  so  sipiially  contnidiet/*  —  Ittltr/ion  of  iht  ]*rescnt  and 
of  Ike  Future,  p.  4C.     New  York  :  Charles  Heribner  k  Co.     X97U 
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which  brought  him  to  feasts  in  the  houses  of  dis- 
tinguished Pharisees,  as  the  whole  carriage  of  Jesus 
showed,  were  not  always  acts  of  simple  kindness.  No 
doubt  they  were  iuKpired  to  some  extent  by  curiosity, 
mingled  with  .vanity  at  having  possession  of  one 
who  was  stirring  the  whole  eommimity.  But  they 
evidently  had  in  them  also  an  element  of  seduction. 
He  might  be  flattered  by  attentions.  He  might  be 
softened  by  social  bhuidishinents.  He  might,  in  the 
confidence  of  honorable  hospitality,  be  throw^u  off  his 
guard  and  led  to  incautious  speeches,  by  which  afler^ 
wards  he  might  be  .entangled. 

Soon  after  this  interview^  with  his  mother,  a  Pharisee 
urged  him  to  dine.  No  sooner  had  they  sat  dow^n 
than  the  latent  design  of  this  hospitality  began  to 
appear.  Jesus  had  neglected  to  wash  his  hands  offi- 
cially, after  the  custom  of  the  strict  among  the  Jews, 
and  he  was  at  once  questioned  about  it.  It  seems  that 
there  was  present  a  large  company  of  lawyei^s  and 
doctors  of  the  law,  and  that  all  were  sharpened  for 
contticU  and  this  will  sufficiently  account  for  tlie 
character  of  the  most  extraordinary  after-dinner  speech 
that  was  ever  recorded*  Jesus  was  not  for  a  moment 
deceived  by  their  pretensions  and  formal  courtesies. 
He  knew  what  their  pohteness  meant.  He  replied  to 
the  inward  reality,  and  not  to  the  outward  seeming. 
It  was  a  fearful  analysis  and  exposure  of  the  hollow- 
heartedncss  of  the  men  who  were  seeking  his  downfall. 

The  manner  of  this  speech  seems  to  have  been  thus : 
One  after  another  would  question  him,  and  upon  his 
replies  still  other  criticisms  would  be  made^  followed 
again  by  taunts  and  contempt uons  questions.  Luke 
gives  us  an  insight  into  the  method  and  spirit  of  thi« 
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remarkable  dialogue :  *'  As  he  Baid  these  things  unto 
them,  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  began  to  urge  him 
vehemently,  and  to  provoke  him  to  speak  of  many 
things ;  la>nng  wait  for  him,  and  seeking  to  eatch 
something  out  of  his  mouth,  that  they  might  accuse 
him."  The  speech  as  given  in  the  text  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  condensed  record  of  the  svibstance  of  his 
replies,  the  interpolated  questions  and  disputatious 
passages  being  left  out.  It  is  this  interlucutorv  char- 
acter of  the  Lord*s  discoui^ses,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
that  must  supply  ns  with  a  clew  to  the  succession  of 
topics,  which  otherwise  will  seem  forced. 

And  the  Lard  mid  imto  kmin  Nom  do  t/e  Pharisees  triake 
clean  the  outside  of  the  citp  and  the  plotter  ;  but  your  inward 
part  M  fuU  of  ravening  and  wickedneM.  Ye  fools,  did  not 
he  that  made  thai  whieh  is  iv&hmit  niake  that  which  is  tmlhin 
also?  But  rather  give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have;  and, 
beholdj  all  things  are  etean  unto  yoiL  Bnt  woe  xinh  yotu 
Pfuirisees  !  for  ye  tithe  mint  and  rue  and  all  manner  of 
herbs f  and  pass  €t>er  judgrnetU  and  the  bve  of  God :  these 
atighi  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  nndme.  Woe 
Ufitn  you,  Pharisees  !  for  ye  hve  the  uppermost  seats  in  the 
synagogues,  and  greetings  in  the  markets.  Woe  unto  you, 
Scriies  and  Pharisees^  hy/foerites  !  for  ye  are  as  graves  ivfuch 
appear  not^  and  the  men  tlud  imlk  mm-  them  are  not  rnvare 
of  them,  Tlien  answered  one  of  the  lawyers^,  and  said  unto 
him.  Master,  thus  saying  thou  reproaetiest  us  aim.  And  he 
saidy  Woe  ujito  you  also^  ye  l/myers  !  for  ye  lade  men  with 
inrdem  grievous  to  he  bame^  and  ye  yourselves  toueh  nd  the 
hurdefis  mih  me  of  ymir  fngers.  Woe  mito  yoti !  for  ye 
build  the  sepulchres  of  the  propfu*ts.  and  your  fathers  killed 
them*  Truly  ye  bear  u'itue-^s  iluit  ye  athue  the  dveds  of  your 
fathers :  for  they  indeed  killed  them^  and  ye  build  t/ieir  sepul- 
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chres.     Therefore  abo  said  tfie  misdom  of  God,  I  unU  send 
thnn  propJwfs  and  a/mstles^  and  some  of  ihern  they  shall  slay 

and  persecute :  that  the  hlmd  of  all  the  prophets^  wMch  was 
shed  from  tJm  foimda/ion  of  the  tmrldy  may  be  refpnred  of 
tkis  generatmu  from  the  blood  of  Abel  ludo  the  blorjd  of 
Zacktrm^  tekieh  perkhed  between  the  aUar  and  the  temple : 
verily  I  say  unto  you.  It  sJiall  be  required  of  thi^  generatimi. 
Woe  mdo  yott,  lawyers  !  for  ye  hare  taken  atmy  the  key  of 
knowledye :  ye  efdered  not  in  yourselves,  and  tlmn  thai  leere 
enlering  in  ye  hindered. 


The  kindled  flame  was  to  be  noiiris^hed  by  new 
fuel  every  diiy.  The  coiu^age  and  boldness  of  Jesus 
were  equalled  only  by  the  bitterness  and  cunning  of 
the  Scribes.  He  knew  the  is^sue.  "  I  am  come  to  send 
fire  on  the  earth,  and  what  will  I,  if  it  be  already 
kindled?" 
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The  discourses  of  Jesus  grew  deeper  and  richer 
from  the  lieginiiirig  of  hLs  mmistry  to  the  end.  But 
the  transitions  were  never  formal  or  abrupt.  Nor  can 
we  anywhere  lay  our  finger  upon  a  precise  moment  or 
occasion  when  the  deepening  or  widening  took  place. 
His  teaching  was  like  the  flow  of  a  river,  whose  depth 
and  breadth  continually  increase,  but  nowhere  sud- 
denly* From  the  first  he  had  preached  the  kiiigdmn  of 
lieaven^  but  at  this  time  he  seems  to  have  made  that 
theme  the  special  siibject  of  discourse.  Indeed,  just 
befijre  he  sent  out  his  twelve  disciples  to  teacli,  there 
was  a  crisis  in  his  ministry  and  a  change  in  his  style 
which  proceeded  from  profound  reasons  that  deserv^e 
careful  consideration. 

Whatever  spiritual  benefit  had  been  derived  by 
single  persons  trom  his  ministry,  it  was  plain  that  in 
general  his  teaching  had  fallen  only  upon  tlie  outward 
ear,  and  that  his  beneficent  works  had  stirred  up  the 
worldly  side  of  men  more  than  the  spirit uaK  Tliey 
were  glad  to  Itave  their  sicknesses  healed,  to  know 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (inter|>reted  according 
to  Jewish  expectations)  was  advancing.  His  family 
friends  were  plying  him  with  prudential  considerations. 
His  adversaries  were  organizing  a  powerful,  though 
a8  yet  ciiutious  and  crafty,  opposition.      He  stood  in 
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an  excited  circle  of  worldly  men ;  and  whether  they 
were  for  him  or  against  him,  they  M^ere  for  the  most 
p?irt  seeking  a  material  and  secular  interest.  It  w^a>« 
iniportant  that  he  should,  if  possible,  break  through 
this  carnal  view,  and  kindle  in  their  minds  some  idea 
of  that  spiritual  kingdom  which  he  wught  to  eJ*tabliHh. 

On  no  other  subject  tlid  he  concentrate  so  many 
parables  as  upon  this.  Eight  of  them  in  succession, 
and  apparently  at  about  the  same  time,  evince  his 
earnestness,  and  his  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
topic.  The  Sower,  the  Tares,  the  Growth  of  Seed,  the 
Grain  of  Mustard-seed,  the  Leaven,  the  Treasure-field, 
the  Pearl,  the  Net,  —  each  one  of  these  expounded 
some  view  of  his  kingdom.  In  reading  them,  one  is 
struck  with  the  wholly  sphitual  and  unworldly  charac- 
ter of  that  kingdom.  There  is  no  intimation  of  a  so- 
ciety or  of  organization. 

These  parables  are  evidently  the  fmgments  of  dis- 
course. The  disciples  remembered  and  recorded  them 
as  brief  and  striking  pictures;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  Jesus  put  them  forth  one  after  the  other,  without 
any  filling  up  or  exposition.  We  know,  in  regard 
to  some,  that  they  were  parte  of  interlocutory  dis- 
course, and  that  they  gave  rise  to  questions  and  to  an- 
swers. It  is  highly  probable  that  all  of  them  wei 
precetled  and  followed  by  expository  matter,  on  which 
the  parables  were  wrouglit  like  the  figures  upon  lace. 
The  sudden  addiction  of  Christ  to  parables  is  the  sign 
of  a  serious  change  in  his  relations  to  that  part  of  tlie 
people  who  were  now  secretly  banding  together  in 
opposition  to  Iiis  iiiHuence.  We  have  already  seen  tlie 
feeling  which  this  conduct  produced  in  his  bosom. 
Although  his  personal  relations  were   apparently  not 
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affected,  and  he  moved  among  the  PhariKees  as  he  had 
always  done,  he  regarded  portions  of  them  as  being 

ffio  dangerous  that  it  waa  prudent  to  forestall  their 
efforts  io  catch  something  mi  of  his  mouthy  thai  theif  might 
accTwe  him. 

A  parable  —  or  a  moral  truth  thrown  int/O  the  form 
uf  an  imaginary  history,  a  germ  drama  —  was  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  double  office  which  m  his  hands  it 
had  to  perform.  It  was  an  instructive  form  of  speech, 
addressing  the  imagination,  and  clinging  tenaciously  to 
the  memory*  It  was  admirably  suited  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  common  people.     It  had  also  this  advan- 

rtage,  that  throughout  the  East  it  was  a  familiar  style 
of  instruction,  and  the  people  were  both  used  to  it  and 
fund  of  it.     On  the  other  handj,  its  polemic  advantages 

^were  eminent.  By  parables  Jesus  could  advance  his 
views  with  the  utmost  boldness,  and  yet  give  to  his 
enemies  but  little  chance  of  perverting  his  worfs.  It 
was  necessary  to  baflle  Iheir  devices,  without  restrict- 
ing the  scope  of  his  teaching  or  abating  his  activity. 

We  have  already  ghinced  at  the  methods  by  which 
the  Scribes  sought  an  end  to  this  reformer,  as  soon 
as  they  became  satisfied  that  he  could  not  be  used 
as  a  tool  for  their  own  advantage.  The  topic  will 
bear  unfolding  still  further.  They  first  attempted  to 
excite  against  him  the  fears  of  the  goveniment,  and 
to  cause  his  arrest  as  one  politically  dangerous.  This 
would  seem  beforehand  to  ])n>uiise  the  surest  and 
speediest  results,  Herod  was  suspicious,  jenlous  of 
his  power,  and  cruel  in  vindicating  it,  Tlie  great 
excitement  which  kindled  amund  Jesus,  and  the  ex- 

^eessive  throngs  which  followed  him,  gave  color  to 
imfavorable  representations.     The  general  conduct  of 
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JesuB  must  have  been  very  circumspect  Indeed,  wc 
are  struck^  not  only  with  the  absence  of  political 
topics  from  his  teachings,  but  with  the  unworldly 
treatment  of  common  secular  duties.  Mff  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world  was  as  plainly  indicated  by  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Moimt  as  by  his  final  declaration.  Poli- 
ticians were  shrewd  enough  to  see  tlmt  Jesus  had 
no  purpose  of  publicly  or  secretly  organizing  the  peo- 
ple. Every  political  party  has  one  or  two  sensitive 
tests.  If  a  man  is  sound  or  harmless  in  respect  to 
them,  he  is  regarded  as  safe.  In  ecclesiastical  admin- 
istration  these  tests  are  apt  to  be  doctrinal  or  ritual 
In  political  management  they  are  more  likely  to  re- 
late to  practical  policy.  Judged  by  political  tests,  it 
must  have  seemed  to  disinterested  spectators  that  Jesus 
was  simply  a  very  benevolent  man,  with  great  power 
of  pereonal  foscination,  who  indulged  in  impracticable 
dreams  of  an  ideal  future;  that  he  neglected  the 
most  admirable  opportunities  lor  forming  a  partA*.  and 
squandered  his  influence  for  lack  of  organisation. 
The  people  again  and  again  came  at  his  call,  but  dis- 
solved and  sunk  away  without  bringing  to  him  any 
advantage.  His  doctrine  pas.sed  over  the  surfVice  of 
society  as  the  shadows  of  white  clouds  high  up  in  the 
heavens  pass  over  fields  and  forests,  making  transient 
pictures,  but  changing  nothing  in  root,  leaf,  or  fruit 
There  was  far  less  to  fear  in  such  a  man  than  in  the 
narrower,  but  more  immediatel}^  practical^  John  the 
Baptist.  Besides,  it  may  be  presumed  that  there  were 
in  HerotFs  household  friends  of  Jesus,  who  had  the 
ear  of  the  king  or  of  his  advisers.  We  know  that  the 
wife  of  Herod's  steward  was  a  devoted  friend  to  the 
prophet  of  Galilee*     The  fate  of  men  and  of  pohciea 
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often  depends  upon  the  soft  whisper,  in  an  hour  of  lei- 
sure, of  one  whom  the  public  neither  gees  nor  knows, 
whose  veiy  obscurity  lends  to  his  influence  by -disarm- 
ing jealousy  or  tlie  feiir  of  selGsli  counsel. 

Political  iutiueuces  failing,  the  next  obvious  method 
of  destroying  Jesus  would  be  to  embroil  him  with 
the  people-  The  Pharisees,  representing  tlie  patri- 
otic feeling  of  the  nation,  were  very  popular  with 
the  masses.  The  people  were  apt  upon  the  slightest 
provocation  to  burst  out  into  uncontrollable  fanati- 
cism. How  easy  it  would  be  to  sweep  away  this  man 
of  Nazaretli  in  some  wild  outbreak!  But  Jesusj  a 
[man  of  the  con^mon  people,  living  day  by  day  among 
them,  familiar  witli  all  their  prejudices,  their  thoughts, 
their  wants,  and  ministering  to  their  necessities  by 
almost  daily  acts  of  beneficence,  could  not*  easily  be 
withdrawn  from  the  sympathies  of  the  poor<  The 
crowds  of  grateful  creatures  that  surrounded  him 
might  be  ignorant  of  his  real  doctrines,  and  take  little 
profit  from  his  spirit;  but  they  proved  a  stronger  bar- 
rier between  him  and  his  enemies  of  the  synagogue 
and  the  Temple  than  an  imperial  army  would  have 
been.     They  were  unconsciously  his  body-gun rd. 

The  only  other  method  of  putting  Jesus  out  of  the 
way  was  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  discipline 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.  But  a  trial  for 
heresy  required  material  It  wm  not  easy  to  procure 
it.  Jesus  was  in  disiigreenient  with  the  religious 
leudei^s  of  his  people,  but  be  wiis  historically  in  accord 
with  Muses  ami  ihv  Prophet*t.  lie  was  really  more 
orthodox  than  the  Rabbis, 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  bringing  him  to  trial  before 
the  religious  tribunal  of  liis  people  for  some  form  of 
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erroiv  that  lie  was  now  watched  \s\ih.  indefatigable 
vigihnice ;  and  the  change  in  his  method  of  teaching' 
may  l^e  attributed  greatly  to  that.  For  a  marked 
change  took  phice  in  the  style  of  h\f^  teaching  fsoon 
after  the  calling  and  sending  forth  of  liis  di8ciple*s. 
In  expounding  to  tlieni  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  a^  we 
shall  see,  Jesus  expressly  gave  as  a  reason  for  using 
the  parabolic  form  in  teaching,  that  it  would  bafile  his 
enemies.  It  would  convey  the  truth;  and  yet^  as  the 
vehicle  was  a  fiction,  his  adversaries  would  be  unable 
to  catch  him  in  his  words.  There  is  no  instance  in 
wliich  his  parables  were  alleged  as  an  offence.  The 
Pharisees  knew  at  whom  they  were  aimed ;  yet  so 
wisely  did  Jesus  frame  them,  that  nothing  contrary 
to  the  law  or  to  national  customs  could  be  made  out 
of  them. 

But  the  larger  use  of  the  parable  in  his  teachings 
is  not  the  only  ehiinge  to  be  noticed  at  this  period. 
We  shall  find  an  impetus  to  his  discourses,  an  attack- 
ing force,  which  shows  that  he  designed  to  put  his 
adversaries  on  the  defensive.  Instead  of  watehing 
him,  they  found  themselves  impelled  to  study  their 
own  defence.  Many  came  as  if  conscious  of  great 
su])eriority,  and  as  pompous  patmns.  But  {\\^y  were 
Iiantlled  as  if  they  ivere  very  poorly  instructed  pupils. 

These  considerations  of  the  state  of  the  conflict  will 
not  only  illustrate  the  general  prudence  of.Jesuss 
course,  but  will  give  significance  to  nmny  incidents 
which  otherwise  would  lose  their  real  liearings. 

It  was  in  the  face  and  under  the  influence  of  thh* 
crafty  conspiracy  against  him  that  he  pronounced  the 
words  recorded  hy  Luke,  wliicli  not  only  informed 
them  exphcitly  that  he  divined   their  plans,  but  in- 
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striicted  his  flisciples  that  both  they  aiul  their  master 
were  under  the  care  of  a  Divhie  Providence  which 
watches  over  the  minutest  elements  of  creation.  Con- 
sitlered  a.s  the  utterance  of  one  standing  amidst  shrewd 
and  venomous  enemies,  this  tranquilhzing  and  com- 
tbrting  spirit  is  truly  divine. 

"•  In  the  mean  time,  when  tliere  were  gathered  to- 
gether an  innumerable  multitude  of  people,  insomuch 
that  they  trt»ile  one  ujmn  anotherjie  began  to  say  unto 
Ills  disciples  first  of  all.  Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pliarisees,  which  is  liypocrisy.  For  there  is  nothing 
covered  that  shall  not  I>e  revealed ;  neither  hid,  that 
8hall  not  be  known.  Therefore  whatsoever  ye  have 
spoken  in  darkness  shall  be  lieard  in  the  light;  and  that 
which  ye  have  spoken  in  the  ear  in  closets  shall  be 
prochiimed  upon  the  house-tops.  And  I  ^ny  unto  you 
my  friends,  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body, 
and  after  tliat  have  no  more  that  tliey  can  do.  But  I 
will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear :  Fear  him  which, 
alVer  he  hath  killeil,  hatli  power  to  cast  into  hell ;  jqa^ 
I  say  unto  you.  Fear  liim.  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold 
for  two  farthings?  aud  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten 
before  God :  but  even  the  very  hail's  of  your  head 
are  all  numtiered.  Fear  not,  therefore  :  ye  are  of  more 
value  titan  many  sparrows.  Also  I  say  unto  you. 
Whosoever  shall  contess  me  before  men,  him  shall  the 
8on  of  Man  also  confess  before  tlie  angels  of  God  : 
but  he  that  denieth  me  liefore  men  shidi  i>e  dciued 
before  Hie  angels  of  Oud,  Ami  whosoever  shall  sjieak 
a  wonl  against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him  ;  but  unto  him  that  blasphemeth  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven.  And  wlien  tliey  bring 
you  unto   the  synagogues,  and  unto  magistrates  and 
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powers^  take  ye  no  thought  how  or  what  thing  ye 
shall  answer,  or  what  ye  shall  say :  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  Bhall  teach  you  in  the  same  hour  what  ye 
ought  to  eay/' 

An  incident  occurred  about  this  thuo  which  deserve!^ 
more  than  a  pa.ssing  notice.  A  younj^  man  appealed 
to  Jesus  against  his  brother,  in  the  matter  of  dividing 
some  property  that  liad  been  left  to  them.  **  Master, 
speak  to  my  brother  that  he  divide  the  inheritiinee 
with  me/'  One  who  w^as  smarting  under  a  wrung 
would  natm'ally  appeal  to  a  great  teacher  of  morals 
for  advice  and  influence.  The  reply  of  Jesus  surprises 
VLH  by  an  apparent  severity  for  which  at  fii*st  we  cjin- 
not  account,  —  ''Man,  w^ho  made  me  a  judge  or  a 
divider  over  yOu?"  But  if  the  eunniug  Scribes  had 
w  hispered  this  young  man  on,  hoping  to  induce  Jesus 
through  his  sympathies  to  assume  judicial  functions 
and  to  step  into  a  snare,  we  can  understand  that  the 
severity  of  his  abrupt  refusal  was  meant  more  for  the 
Pliarisees  than  for  their  dupe.  Yet,  though  he  couhl 
not  assume  the  authority  of  courts  and  distribute  prop- 
erty, he  could  fajsten  the  attention  upon  the  most  lofty 
\iews  respecting  the  ends  of  life.  Beware  of  core/oft49' 
tiesn :  for  a  nmnn  life  cotmjifefh  not  hi  the  abundance  of  iht 
things  irhkh  he  jM/i^sesseih.  One  may  he  happy  in  riches; 
but  there  is  a  higher  enjoyment  thim  any  wliich  wealth 
con  bestow.  This  view  was  not  left  as  a  mere  apo- 
thegm. He  framed  it  into  a  {neture  which  no  one 
could  ever  forget.  For  tlie  memory  of  things  iH2ceived 
through  the  imagination  is  ineradicrdile. 

In  a  dozen  lines  he  gives  a  perfect  drama.  Avarice, 
niitde  good-ntitured  by  prosperity,  counsels  with  itself 
and  fills  the   future   with  visions  of   self-indulgence. 
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Then  from  out  the  great  realm  above  comes  a  voice 
pronouncing  eternal  bankruptcy  to  the  presumptuous 
dreamer ! 

*^  And  he  f?pake  a  parable  unto  them,  saying,  Tlie 
ground  of  a  certain  rich  man  brought  forth  plentifully : 
and  he  thought  within  himself,  saying,  What  shall  I  do, 
because  I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  fruite? 
And  he  said,  This  will  I  do  :  I  will  pull  dowTi  my  barns, 
and  build  greater ;  and  there  will  I  bestow  all  my 
fruits  and  my  gotjds.  And  I  will  say  to  my  soul,  Soul, 
thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years;  take 
thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  meriy.  But  God  said 
unto  him,  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  re- 
quired of  thee :  tlien  whose  shall  those  things  be 
w  hieh  thou  hast  provided  ?  So  is  he  that  layeth  up 
treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  toward  God." 

This  is  the  contrast  that  evermore  exists,  in  ten 
thousand  forms,  between  the  visible  and  the  invisi* 
ble.  Just  beyond  inordinate  mirth  lie  gloom  and 
sadness.  Through  the  teai^s  of  desponding  sorrow 
rises  on  the  background  beyond  a  tender  nunbow. 
When  the  sun  is  setting,  the  human  form  prqject^s  a 
grotesque  and  monstrous  shadow  far  along  the  ground  ; 
and  so  character  casts  forward  a  shadow  into  tlie  future, 
whether  fair  or  hideous,  in  prodigious  disproportion  to 
the  seeming  magnitude  of  the  living  reality. 

The  parables  of  Jesus,  fis  we  find  tlieiu  in  the  Gof** 
pels,  are  like  pearls  cast  into  a  jewel-case,  without 
order  or  selection  The  thread  that  connected  them 
is  lost  But  we  often  find  an  inward  congruity  be- 
tween the  parable  and  the  event^s  just  then  happen- 
ing, that  creates  a  probability  as  to  the  order.  Thus 
the  two  parables  respecting  the  iinuiiuence  of  death 
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would  seem  naturally  to  have  followed  the  parable 
of  the  rich  fooL  There  are  two;  one  in  light,  the 
other  in  shadow.  Could  anything  be  more  radiant 
and  original^  contra,sted  wth  the  frightful  pagan  ideas 
of  death,  or  with  the  dismal  ideas  of  the  primitive 
Jewish  nations,  than  the  figure  of  Death  as  a  bride- 
groom returning  from  wedding  festivities  to  his  house- 
hold? Yet,  in  exliorting  his  disciples  to  be  in  con- 
stant preparation  for  the  event  of  death,  Jesus  urge.s 
them  to  be  vigilant  and  cheerful  Avatchers,  '*  like  unto 
men  that  wait  for  their  lord,  when  he  will  return  fmm 
the  wedding."  Their  lord  shall  cause  them  to  sit 
down  to  a  banquet^  and  he  himself,  in  love,  shall  honor 
and  serve  them.  This  watching  must  run  thruugh  the 
series  of  hours,  whether  he  come  in  the  second  watch 
or  in  the  third  watch.  It  is  to  be  an  all-night  fidelity. 
There  is  a  fine  vein  of  poetry  in  the  implication  that 
this  life  is  a  nights  and  death  the  breaking  of  the 
morning,  the  awaking  from  sleep.  But  the  mention 
of  the  night  watches  suggests  a  new  illustration,  and 
the  parable  changes.  It  is  a  householder  now,  secure, 
asleep,  dreaming  happily.  But  hovering  near  is  the 
ixrtful  thief  He  steals  noiselessly  to  the  window.  He 
enters  without  discovery  and  despoils  the  house  of 
treasure  in  the  very  face  of  its  owner,  too  fast  asleep 
to  know  the  mischief  that  is  going  on.  When  the 
man  awakes  and  discerns  the  state  of  Ihmgs,  no  doubt 
he  will  besttr  himself  But  too  late  I  The  thief  is 
gone,  and  with  him  the  goods  P 

Peter  now  interposes  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
parables  referred  to  the  disciples  only,  or  also  to  the 
whole  multitude.    The  reply  is  not  recorded  j  but  the 

*  Luke  xiL  9d-40. 
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new  parable  which  followed  it  mdicates  the  nature 
of  the  reply,  —  that  he  was  speaking  to  all  alike. 
In  a  few  wordtj  Jesus  depicts  the  interior  of  some 
princely  household ;  the  master  is  absent,  and  not 
soon  expectetl  home  ;  the  faithless  steward,  assuming 
airs  of  superiority,  betakes  himself  to  inordinate  fes- 
tivities, and  in  his  drunken  revelling  phiys  the  petty 
tyrant,  abusing  the  servants  with  words  and  blows. 
In  the  midst  of  the  shaineful  debauch,  the  master  sud- 
denly appears.  Li  an  instant  all  is  changed.  The 
unfiiitliful  servant  is  convicted,  dispossessed,  and  cast 
forth.  There  could  be  no  doubt  in  Peter*s  mind 
whether  he  spoke  ^  to  all  "  or  not.  By  such  a  picture, 
the  materials  of  which  were  too  abundant  in  that  age 
and  country,  Jesus  would  fix  in  the  memory  of  a 
curious  crowd,  subject  to  evanescent  excitements,  the 
great  danger  of  giving  way  to  their  passions  in  this 
life  without  regard  to  that  great  After- Life,  which, 
though  silent,  is  certiiiu  and  near  at  hand,  and  whose 
happiness  depends  upon  the  results  of  the  moral  edu- 
cation evolved  in  this  visible  world. 

The  picture  was  not  only  likely  to  abide  in  the 
memory,  teaching  it.s  own  lesson,  but  it  was  made  to 
carry  with  it  certain  short  sentences,  whose  truths  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  responsible  moral  governments 
The  servant  that  knew  his  lord's  will,  and  did  it  not, 
shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes ;  but  he  tliat  knew 
not^  with  few  stripes.  The  severity  of  ]>unisbment  is 
to  be  graded  l)y  tlie  deliberation  with  which  ihe  hiw 
of  duty  is  broken.  Under  a  government  of  pfiysical 
laws,  the  motive  of  the  transgressor  hae  no  induence 
upon  the  penidty.  The  ignorant  and  the  intelligent, 
those  who  disol)ey  wilfully  and  those  who  do  it  un- 
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knowingly,  suffer  alike.  But  under  a  moral  govern- 
ment  the  penalty  is  graded  according  to  the  deliber- 
ation and  wilfulness  with  which  disobedience  tukes 
place.  The  very  essence  of  moral  goveniment  consists 
in  its  administnition,  not  by  an  implacable  law,  but  by 
an  intelligent  ruler,  who  can  shape  rewards  and  penal- 
ties to  the  moral  character  of  a  subject's  conduct.  It 
i^  ])lain  that  Jesus  w^as  speaking  of  the  future  life,  and 
of  the  effect  of  menVs  conduct  here  upon  their  con- 
dition hereafter.  Indeed,  we  shall  presently  see  that 
in  this  respect  he  stood  in  extraordinary  contrast  to 
the  great  teachers  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation, 
who,  whatever  may  have  been  their  private  hopes, 
never  derived  motives  or  sanctions  from  the  great 
truth  of  an  after  life,  but  wholly  from  the  relations  of 
conduct  to  this  present  existence.  Jesus,  on  the  con- 
trary, scarcely  noticing  the  effect  of  human  actions  on 
men's  secular  welfare,  almost  invariably  points  to  the 
future  world  as  the  sphere  in  which  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  men's  actions  will  be  disclosed* 

Tlie  doctrine  of  immoitality  in  a  world  to  come  has 
not  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  the  appearance  of  a 
fresh  philosophical  theory  or  of  a  new  truth,  kindling/ 
in  him  a  constant  surprise  and  intensity.  It  seems 
rutber  like  unconscious  knowk^lge.  He  speaks  of 
the  great  invisible  world  as  if  it  had  always  lain  be- 
fore him,  and  as  foiuiliarly  as  to  ub  stretches  out  thv 
hmdseape  which  we  have  seen  since  our  birth.  The 
assertion  of  a  future  state  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in 
his  teachings :  the  assumption  of  it  pervades  them. 

This  familiarity  with  another  world,  and  the  calm 
sense  of  its  transcendent  value  over  this  life,  must  be 
kept  in  inind  if  we  would  fully  appreciate  his  instruo- 
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tions.  Men  seemed  to  him  as  laborious  triflers,  toiling 
for  perishable  things,  and  indifferent  to  things  momen- 
tous and  eternal.  That  silent  contrast  between  the 
spiritual  sphere  and  the  world  of  matter  seems  never 
to  have  been  absent  from  his  mind.  Out  of  this 
atmosphere  came  parable,  criticism,  judgment,  and 
rebuke,  and  their  force  and  spirit  cannot  be  under- 
stood unless  we  enter  fully  into   this  conception. 

To  one  before  whom  dwelt  the  eternal  calm  and  joy 
of  a  higher  life,  how  foolish  must  have  seemed  the 
frivolous  zeal,  the  intense  absorption  in  trittes,  the 
thoroughly  sensuous  life,  of  the  Pharisees!  Their 
I  sacred  heats  were  like  a  rash  upon  the  skin.  They 
thought  themselves  superlatively  wise.  Tlicy  prided 
themselves  upon  their  tact  in  managing  men,  their 
sagacity  in  planning  and  skill  in  executing  their  petty 
schemes  of  party  and  personal  ambition.  And  yet 
in  their  very  midst  stood  tlie  greatest  pei^on  tliat 
had  ever  appeared  on  earth,  teaching  sublime  wisdom, 
almost  unheard  ;  and  the  Pharisees  coidd  see  nothintr 
in  him  but  a  dangerous  zealot!  "Ye  can  discern 
the  face  of  the  sky,"  said  Jesus  to  them,  *'  and  of  the 
earth,  but  how  is  it  that  ye  do  not  discern  llm  time? 
Why  even  of  yourselves  do  ye  not  judge  what  is 
riglit?"  They  were  going  on  bHndly  to  eternity, 
there  to  meet  an  unlooked-for  doom.  Jesus  likened 
them  to  debtors  in  the  hands  of  a  ri^oroits  creditor : 
Wheti  tfmi  (foenl  irUh  iliinc  adpcrmr//  lo  ihe  ma^istnde^  as 
them  art  in  the  mu/^  give  diligence  thai  thou  magcsi  be  drlii<- 
ered  from  Mm  ;  lest  lie  lude  tlwe  to  the  jtidge^  and  the  judge 
ikhvet*  thee  to  the  officer y  and  the  officer  cast  thee  iido  prktm, 
I  teU  thee,  thou  s/iaU  tiot  depart  tlwnce  tiU  thou  Ami  paid  the 
uery  Imt  mite. 
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And  yet  there  was  hope  even  for  Pharisees.  God 
was  waiting  with  knig  patience,  and  bringing  to  bear 
upon  them  the  niuj^t  extraordinary  moral  infiiienees. 
For  a  little  time  this  would  continue.  Then  would 
come  the  irremedinltle  end.  All  this  he  set  forth  in 
the  parable  of  the  fig-tree  :  —  He  spake  oho  Has  jxirable : 
A  eerfam  mun  httd  a  fi(f4ree  planted  in  his  vineffurd ;  and  he 
came  and  SfmgM  fndf  fhereoti^  and  found  none.  Theti  said 
he  tfnfo  the  drei$ser  of  his  nner/ard^  Behold^  /htsp  three  years 
I  come  seeking  fnnt  mi  ifm  Jiydree^  and  find  none :  ad  if 
donm ;  why  cumhereth  it  the  grmtJid?  And  he  answering 
said  tmto  ttim,  Lordy  let  it  atom  tfd^^  year  a/sOy  till  I  slmU  dJg 
ukml  it,  and  dung  it :  and  if  it  bear  fruUy  well:  and  if  noty 
tlmi  ufier  ilud  ttmu  stiali  cut  it  donm, . 

While  he  was  thus  teaching,  some  one  from  the 
crowd  —  with  that  familiarity  which  strikingly  reveals 
the  footing  on  which  Jesus  stood  with  the  people,  and 
which  led  them  to  bring  to  his  notice  the  news,  tlie 
rumors,  and  the  questions  of  the  day,  that  they  might 
hear  what  he  had  to  say  — told  him  of  the  slaughter 
by  Herod,  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  of  certain  peo- 
ple of  his  own  province  of  Galilee. 

It  is  probabk*  that  this  was  one  of  those  minor  in^ 
surrections  which  were  continually  taking  place  amonj 
the  Jews,  one  which  was  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  noticed  in  any  history.  The  inforuvant.s  of  Jesus 
appear  to  have  thought  that  the  cruel  deatli  of  these 
men  indicated  their  great  sinfulness.  No.  The  prov- 
idential dealings  of  God  with  men  do  not  proceed 
upon  grounds  uf  mural  desert  He  maketli  the  sun 
to  rise  and  the  rain  to  fall  upon  the  good  and  bad 
alike. 

T/j*^re  7^v /v'  prpsrnt  ni  thai  seasrni  some  that  told  him  of  the 
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Gaiileam,  n*hose  blood  Pilate  had  Tmngkd  nnth  their  sacrifices. 
And  Jesiis  amuming  said  unto  thein.  Suppose  ye  that  these 
GaHieum  u'ere  sinmrs  above  all  the  GaUkamy  because  f/iey 
suffered  mfch  fMngst  I  tell  you  y  Nay :  hit,  ezcejyt  ye  rqmdj 
ye  !<ffall  all  liketme  perish.  Or  those  righieen^  upon  rrhom 
ty  lower  in  Sihum  fell^  and  sletv  ttmn^  thin/c  ye  ilud  they 
were  sinners  above  aii  meti  thai  dwelt  in  Jerusaletn  ?  I  tell 
yoUf  Nay :  bui^  except  ye  repcfU^  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perirHL 

By  this  declaration  Jesus  pot  himself  in  direct  an- 
tagonism to  the  philosophy  of  his  nation,  and  t/O  the 
belief  which  had  prevailed  through  the  whole  period 
of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  The  old  Hebrew 
aj)pronehed  very  near  to  the  modem  doctrine  of  ma- 
terial laws ;  only,  he  attributed  directly  to  the  Divine 
will  the  effects  which  we  refer  to  ** natural  laws" 
But  he  believed,  with  the  modern,  that  good  or  evil 
results  from  obedience  or  disobedience.  By  a  natural 
inference  he  supposed  that  one  upon  whom  a  great 
evil  came  was  suffering  the  pnnishnient  of  sin.  Al- 
though the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  and  of  rewards 
and  punishments  aft^r  death  wai^  already  familiar  to 
the  Jewisli  mind,  yet  the  old  notion  that  misfortune 
is  an  evidence  of  criminality  had  not  been  weeded 
out,  and  Jesus  plainly  told  them  that  those  who  had 
been  skin  by  Herod,  and  those  crushed  by  the  falling 
tower  in  Siloam,  were  not  sinful  more  than  others* 
God's  judgments  arc  spiritual,  and  they  nverhjing  all 
men  alike  who  ctintiniie  in  worldly  and  selfish  coui*se». 

In  the  incessant  conflict  of  opinion  that  now  at^ 
tended  Jesus,  he  was  obliged  to  assume  a  vigorous 
defence,  or  to  make  pungent  criticism.  To  easy  and 
indolent  natures,  that  do  not  so  much  love  peace  as 
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dislike  laborious  exertion,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
Jesus  seemed  an  unnecessary  disturber.  Why  is  it 
needful^  they  would  say,  to  dispute  with  the  authori- 
ties of  the  synagogue  ?  Of  what  use  will  be  so  much 
reprehension  ?  Is  the  Messiah's  kingdom  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  sucli  intestine  turmoil  and  conflict?  Is 
not  the  coming  Pjiuce  to  be  meek  and  gentle  amonj 
his  own  people,  and  terrible  only  to  the  heathen  ?| 
And  his  kingdom,  is  it  not  to  bring  peace?  Human 
nature  must  have  undergone  a  great  change  since 
then,  if  many  of  his.  auditors  did  not  suggest  to  him 
such  considerations. 

But  far  different  was  the  Messiahs  kingdom!  It' 
wan  to  have  no  external  form  and  no  national  history. 
No  one  (!0uld  see  it  coming,  as  he  could  view  the  ad- 
vance of  an  army,  or  witness  the  development  and 
growth  of  a  secular  nation.  When  men  should  have 
their  passions  in  perfect  control,  when  benevolence 
should  have  expelled  selfishness,  wlien  purity  and 
truth  should  pervade  society  wliere  deceit  and  vul- 
gar appetite  held  sway,  then  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  would  dawn.  But  how  long  and  severe  a 
struggle !  The  corruption  of  human  nature  would 
not  be  purged  out  without  pain.  There  doubtless 
rose  before  the  mind  of  Jesus  those  ages  of  conflict 
through  which  Christian  civilixation  has  sought  to 
expel  the  animal  passions  from  the  control  of  human 
society.  Suppose  ye,  he  cried,  that  I  am  come  to 
give  peace  on  earth?  I  tell  you  nay,  but  rather  di- 
vision !  And  it  shall  not  be  simply  a  division  created 
by  selfishness,  or  the  collisions  of  self-will  and  pride. 
Conscience  also  shall  disturb  men.  Renewed  and  ex- 
alted sensibilities  shall  make  the  selfish  ways  of  life 
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seem  hateful,  and  a  zeal  for  purity  and  goodness  shall 
burn  as  a  fire.  My  kingdom  shall  separate  closest 
friends.  It  shall  divide  the  household.  The  father 
shall  be  divided  against  the  son,  and  \\\q  son  against 
the  father ;  the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and  the 
daughter  against  the  mother. 

We  must  not  imagine  all  these  things  as  said  on 
a  single  occasion,  or  before  the  same  audience.  The 
record  is  but  an  epitome  of  the  labors  of  days  and 
weeks,  —  in  Capernaum,  by  tlie  sea-shore,  in  the  fields, 
along  the  wayside,  in  towns  anjl  villages.  Tlie  sun 
rose  and  set  between  many  of  the  lines  of  the  record* 
Between  verse  and  verse  miracles  were  performed. 
Much  that  was  said  aud  done  is  left  out,  Jesus  was 
more  active  than  appears  on  the  fiice  of  the  Gospel 
narratives;  rich  as  they  are  in  his  words^  he  was  far 
more  fruitful  than  they  represent.  John,  with  the 
first  three  Gospels  before  him,  closes  his  own  his- 
tory of  the  life  of  Jesus  with  a  declaratiou  whose  ex- 
travao^ance  fitly  attests  liis  sense  of  the  fruitfulness  of 
Jesus's  life.     And  there  are  cUso  nmny  other  things  w/ueh 

i  Jesus  did,  the  wliieh^  if  they  i<hm\ld  I}e  written  ever^f  one^  I 
mpjmse  thai  et'en  the  icorfd  itself  could  fioi  cafUain  the  tnmks 
tkU  should  Im'  nritterL 

The  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating  was  the 
very  height  of  the  Lord*s  acti\dty,  and  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  the  unrecorded  part  of  his  laboi's  far  ex- 
ceeded those  portions  which  were  afterwards  written 
down.  Jesus  did  not  live  all  the  time  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  throng.     At  noonday  he  retired  from  the 

[open  air  to  the  shelter  of  his  Capemauin  house. 
When  the  heat  diminished,  and  the  shadows  began  to 
fall  upon  the  lake,  "*  went  Jesus  out  of  the  house  and 
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eat  by  the  seaside."  The  Sea  of  Galilee  would  hardly 
have  been  heard  of  had  it  depended  for  fiime  upon 
its  scenery  alone.  A  hundred  lakes  siuTJa^s  it  in  pic- 
turesque beauty.  But  no  other  lake  on  earth  fires  the 
iniagiuation  and  fills  the  heart  with  such  emotion  as 
this  strip  of  water  a  little  over  twelve  miles  long,  and 
in  its  widest  part  not  quite  seven  broad.  Although  it 
is  between  si:x  and  seven  hundred  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea^  the  descent  to  it  is  not  pre- 
cipitous, and  at  but  few  points  is  the  shore  line  steep, 
or  overhung  with  cliffs  of  any  considerable  height. 
The  west  shore ^  especially,  is  bounded  by  slopes  of 
rounded  hills,  and  in  some  places  edged  with  small 
plains,  —  notably  the  little  plain  of  Genesareth,  whose 
fertility  and  beauty  seem  to  have  excited  the  enthu* 
Biasm  of  Josephus, 

The  public  life  of  Jesus  may  be  said  to  have  had 
its  centre  and  chief  development  aroinid  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  Nothing  can  excel  or  equal  in  intensity  of 
interest  the  few  closing  weeks  of  his  life  in  Jerusalem; 
but,  these  apart,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  witnessed  the 
chief  part  of  his  ministrations.  This  he  was  himself 
conscious  of  He  taught  everywhere,  through  Upper 
and  Lower  Galilee  ;  but  only  against  the  cities  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  did  he  utter  maledictions  for 
their  obduracy.  Upon  them  he  had  bestowed  a 
long-continued  and  fruitful  activity  without  a  parallel. 
But  little  of  his  time  seems  to  have  been  given  to  tlie 
southeiTi  portions  of  the  lake-shore  population.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  northern  border,  and  the  most  mem- 
orable events  of  his  Galilean  ministry  took  place  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake ;  and  with  a  few  striking 
exceptions,  such  as  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  and 


the  cai^ting  out  of  deraons  from  the  man  of  the  tomhs, 
his  deeds  and  teacliings  belong  chiefly  to  the  north- 
west portion. 

It  wa.s  but  a  j^hort  di.^tance  from  Capernainn  to  the 
phiin  of  Genesareth.  Part  of  the  beach  is  made  up 
of  fragments  of  baisalt*  but  in  many  places  it  is  com- 
posed of  fine  white  sand,  pebbles,  and  shells.  Without 
doubt  it  was  far  more  pleasant  for  passage  in  that  day^ 
when  the  eommerce  of  a  swarming  population  re- 
quired such  a  roadway  as  the  shore  would  make,  than 
it  now  is,  after  the  neglect  of  ages.  The  traveller 
then  would  find  many  a  sward  of  green  gniss  kindled 
with  brilliant  flowers.  It  is  doubtful  if»  in  the  time  of 
our  history,  the  borders  of  the  lake  were  eflgerl  with 
trees  to  the  degree  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
around  the  lakes  in  temperate  Northern  lands.  But 
they  doubtless  llourished  to  an  extent  which  one  could 
hardly  imagine  wlu)  now  looks  upon  the  barren  bills 
and  shore  from  wbicli  vandal  hands  have  stripped 
well  nigh  every  tree.  There  must  have  been  places 
within  easy  reach  of  his  house  in  Capernaum  where 
cool  rocks  were  overshadowed  by  dense  foliage.  Mac- 
gregor,  who  explored  the  Sea  of  Oalilee  in  a  canoe, 
found  hear  to  Betbsaida  *^  great  rocks  projecting  from 
the  shore  into  the  waves,  wlule  verdure  most  pro- 
fuse teems  over  them,  and  long  streamers  of  *  maidenV 
hair,'  and  richest  grasses  and  fenis  and  briers  and 
moss,  wave  pendent  in  the  breeze,  or  tnul  upon  the 
water/'  Along  the  shore,  in  favored  spotA»  grew  reeds 
jind  rushes,  and  the  far-famed  papjTus ;  the  olive,  the 
fig,  and  the  palm  at  that  time  abounded.  Nor  can 
we  doubt  that  oaks,  walnuts,  and  terebinths  cast  down 
dense  and  grateful  shade  on  nuuiy  a  point  along  the 
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shore*  The  tliorn-trees,  in  thickets^  and  luxuriant 
clumps  of  oleander,  glowing  with  rosy  and  pink  blos- 
soms like  a  burnuig  bu«h,  added  to  the  ehaniis  of  the 
scene. 

The  solitary  walks  of  Jesus  must  often  have  been 
along  thin  level  beach,  which,  with  slight  obstructions 
here  and  there,  ran  around  the  Mdiole  lake.  He  must 
often  have  seen  the  morning  mists  rise  as  the  i^un 
advanced,  and  heard  the  cry  of  the  lisheruien  return- 
ing shoreward  from  their  early  work.  Before  his  eyes 
rose  the  high  and  scarped  hills  of  Bashnn  on  the  east 
of  the  lake.  The  mouth  of  the  upper  Jordan,  coining 
into  the  lake  from  the  north,  was  but  two  or  tliree 
miles  distantj  probably  nut  then  green  with  reeds  as 
in  our  day.  but  edged  with  the  houses  of  cities  now 
perished.  That  Jesus  was  observant  of  nature,  at  leai^t 
when  associated  with  liiiman  industry,  is  shown  by 
his  parables;  and  it  is  none  the  less  striking  because 
his  eye  discerned  the  moral  uses,  rather  than  the 
purely  Jesthetical  relatitms  of  thinga  No  one  could 
be  convei'sant  with  the  Hebrew  prophets,  or  witli  the 
singers  of  Israel,  and  be  indilVerent  to  the  aspects  of 
the  natural  world.  The  moral  suggestions,  tlie  sul>- 
limity  and  beauty  of  mountains  and  hills,  of  rivers 
and  the  sea,  of  trees  and  ^dnes,  of  flowei*s  and  grass, 
of  clouds  and  storms,  of  birds  and  l)easts,  as  they  are 
felt  by  poetic  and  devout  natures  in  our  day,  were 
unknown  to  the  people  of  antiquity,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Jesus  was  truly  a 
Hebrew.  He  loved  solitude,  as  the  great  prophets 
always  di<l.  He  *^ discerned  the  face  of  the  sky"  and 
the  clothing  of  tlie  liills,  and  the  mystery  of  the  sea, 
as  weU  as  the  processes  of  husbandry  and  the  wayi 
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of  the  city.  Hin  resort  to  the  shoi*e  was  not  merely 
for  purposes  of  lonely  meditatioiK  The  seM  >vti8  the 
centre  of  active  conuueree.  All  along  its  ^tiore  busy 
towns  plied  their  industry.  The  fisheries  were  a 
source  of  greiit  profit.  Tlie  surface  of  the  lake  was 
dotted  at  morning  nnd  evening  with  fleets  of  boats 
busy  in  fishing ;  others  darted  hither  and  thither, 
tnnisportiiig  passengers  from  side  to  side  of  the  lake. 
On  its  peaceful  bosom,  too,  had  raged  naval  battles 
between  Roman  and  Jewish  galleys. 

Now  the  sea  is  almost  deserted,  Tiberias  yet  exists; 
but  the  long  belt  of  proud  and  busy  towns  that  en- 
compassed this  inland  lake  is  gone,  and  men  from 
distant  lands  grope  aiucHig  the  thorns  or  overgrown 
heaps  of  stone,  disputing  the  position  of  one  and 
anotlier  city  which  in  the  days  of  Jesus  seemed  too 
strong  to  be  ever  wasted.  Both  around  the  sen  and 
in  all  the  country  fir  away  on  each  side  of  it^  the 
cities  and  towns  have  utterly  perished.  Temples  and 
synagogues  are  gone.  Walls  of  towns  and  marble 
pidaces  are  in  lieaps.  The  architectural  ambition  of 
Herod,  the  city-building  aspimtions  of  the  Greeks,  the 
engineering  auhievementi?  of  the  Romans,  all  alike 
have  ho|)elessly  perished.  The  Lake  of  Genesareth  is 
without  a  boat.  Its  fish  swarm  unmolested.  Tlie  soil 
adjacent  runs  rankly  to  thorns  and  briers.  Only  a  few 
Arabs  hover  about  its  edges.  But  one  tiling  remains; 
it  is  the  menioiT  of  Jesus.  The  sky,  the  surround- 
ing liills,  and  the  water  have  but  one  story  to  tell  the 
educated  traveller.  Jesus  still  wandci*s  slowly  ;iIong 
these  deserted  shores.  His  spirit  yet  walks  u]x>n  these 
waters;  and  the  \iivy  name  of  this  plain  and  solitary 
lake  sends  a  thrill  tlirough  every  one  who  heai^s  itl 
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Toward  evening,  after  a  day  of  great  labor,  Jesns 
resorted  to  the  sliore  of  the  lake.  The  shailow.s  were 
falling  from  the  west,  and  coolness  was  coming  on  witli 
night  Across  the  lake  the  light  was  playing  on  the 
hills,  and  kindling  them  with  coloi's  nirely  seen  in 
any  other  locality.  If  JesiLs  sought  Bolitude  for  medi- 
tation or  the  refreshment  of  a  walk,  he  was  disap{)oint^ 
ed.  Such  was  the  intense  interest  now  felt  in  all  his 
doings  that  the  sight  of  him  gathered  a  crowd.  We 
have  seen  before  how  at  times  the  multitude  so 
thronged  him  that  he  had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat^ 
that  his  family  could  not  by  any  eftbrt  press  through  to 
his  side,  and  that  the  people  absolutely  trod  upon  one 
another;  and  now  so  great  wjis  the  throng  upon  the 
sea-shore  that  he  took  refuge  in  a  boat,  and,  pushing 
out  a  little,  taught  them  from  this  novel  seat.  If 
we  suppose  that  the  boat  had  been  dmwn  up  in  some 
inlet^  then  the  audience  might  line  either  side,  and, 
from  the  rise  of  the  gmund,  stand  on  successive  levels, 
as  in  a  natural  amphitheatre;  so  that  the  "great  mul- 
titudes'* ^come  to  him  out  of  every  city**  could  easily 
be  within  speaking  distance.  We  are  io  remember, 
also,  that  the  region  of  this  lake  is  famed  for  the 
propagation  of  sound.' 

As  soon  m  he  had  gained  a  favorable  position  for  his 
flojiting  pulpit,  he  began  to  instruct  the  people,  wlio 
seem  never  to  have  wearied  of  hearing  his  words,  and 


*  Mtcgrcgor,  in  coasting  along  the  sea  in  the  famed  canoe  Rob  Boy» 
gives  an  jn%*ount  oC  a  TUt\mng  conversation  with  an  Arab  travellinpj  on  sboi\» 
«hi1i>  the  Hob  Roy  «rafl  patMHnf;  nt  a  distance  of  thre«  hundred  yanis  fnjfni 
htm.  "  It  wm  very  remarkable  how  distinctly  every  word  was  beanJ,  even 
ac  three  hundre«l  yard»  off;  and  it  was  very  easy  to  coinpivbend  how  in 
Oiit  clear  air  a  proaeber  lilting  in  a  bojit  could  ejisily  be  liesird  by  a  v&M 
mdlltille  Btinrfit^g  ii|x>n  the  shore/*  —  The  Rfib  Rotf  on  the  Jordan,  p.  8t8. 
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seldom  to  have  obeyed  thein*  There  was  the  eager, 
fickle  multitude,  rapt  in  attention,  stirred  to  their  Boub 
while  he  was  speaking.  Yet  their  cun.scioiisness  moved 
with  Ilia,  How  beantiful,  while  he  spoke,  was  the 
holiness  of  the  kingdom  of  God  !  How  noble  to 
break  away  from  evil  and  rise  to  the  serene  moods  of 
virtue !  But  how  transient  the  impression  on  their 
minds!  Before  the  darkness  fell  upon  the  sea,  forget- 
fulness  would  descend  upon  most  of  his  hearers.  A 
few  wovdd  for  some  days  carry  a  heart  of  thoughtful 
purpose ;  but  secular  cares  would  soon  change  the  cur- 
rent., and  they  w^ould  relapse  into  inditterence.  Only 
here  and  there  a  single  one  would  receive  fmm  Jesus 
the  pemianent  impulse  to  a  liiglier  life.  This  wasting 
away  of  moral  im|ues.sions  wiu*  the  very  theuie  of  his 
discourse.  Right  before  his  eyes  and  theirs  were  the 
materials  of  the  parable  which  pictured  the  truth. 

"^  Hearken  :  Behold,  there  went  out  a  sower  to  sow 
his  seed  :  and  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  sowed,  some  fell 
by  the  wayside,  and  it  was  trodden  down,  antl  the  fowls 
of  the  air  came  and  devoured  it  up.  And  i*ome  fell 
on  stony  ground  where  it  had  not  much  earth ;  and 
immediately  it  sprang  up,  because  it  had  no  depth  of 
earth :  but  as  soon  as  it  was  sprung  up,  when  the  sim 
was  up,  it  was  scorched ;  and  because  it  lacked  moisture 
and  had  no  root  it  withered  away.  And  some  fell 
among  thorns,  and  the  thonis  grew  up  with  it,  and 
choked  it,  and  it  yiehlcd  no  fruit.  And  other  fell  on 
good  gmiuid,  and  diil  yiehl  fruit  that  sprang  uii  and 
increased  ;  and  brought  forth,  some  an  hundred-fold, 
iH>me  sixty-fold,  some  thirty-fold.'* 

The  grain-fields  were  not,  a.s  in  our  farming  districts, 
near  tlie  farmers*  dwellings,  hut  remote  from  them,  so 
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that  the  sniwer  indeed  "^went  out"  to  sow ;  there  were 
only  piith%  narrow  and  often  rocky,  and  no  wide 
roads  with  fields  of  soil  on  either  side.  Patchen  of 
thhlles  and  jungle.^  of  thorns  sprang  up  in  f^pots,  and 
defied  extennination ;  while  the  ledges  of  rock  that 
broke  througii  to  the  surface^  or  were  covered  by  a 
Biere  fihn  of  soil,  furnished  another  element  of  this 
niml  picture* 

Although  truths  illustrated  by  this  parable  are  of 
continuous  efficacy  and  of  universal  applic4ition  in  ihe 
propagation  of  moral  forces  among  men,  yet  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  Jesus  should  have  felt  called  to  an- 
nounce such  truth  at  that  particular  time*  Brilliant 
in  many  respects  as  his  ministry  was,  what,  after  alK 
had  been  gained?  The  expectation  of  a  new  king- 
dom was  not  a  poetic  notion  among  thinking  Jews,  but 
a  deep  and  eames^t  faith,  and  at  times  an  agonizing 
wish.  It  was  not  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with.  He  who 
cluinied,  or  allowed  his  followei^  to  believe,  that  he  w  us 
the  longed-for  OnCy  and  that  the  kingdom  of  lieaven 
was  at  hand,  touched  the  heail  of  the  nation  to  the 
quick.  He  who  excited  hopes  that  verged  upon  fiinat- 
icism  must  not  expect  to  escape,  if  he  did  nothing  to 
justiiy  luiticipations  which  he  had  aixiused.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  spirit  of  impatience  was  springing  up.  Tlie 
m^esBBge  of  John  fnun  his  prison  is  one  indication  of 
it;  another  is  the  impression  of  Jesus's  own  relatives, 
that  he  was  an  enthusiast,  acting  without  a  rational 
aim.  The  same  feeling  broke  out  a  little  later,  when 
his  brethren  again  interfered  Mith  him;  "Go  into 
Judfe^i,  that  thy  dist'ijdes  also  may  see  the  works  that 
thou  doest  For  theix*  is  no  man  that  doeth  any- 
thing in  secret^  and  he  himself  seeketh  to  be  known 
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openly.  If  thou  do  these  things"  (i,  e.  if  there  is  no 
deceit  in  these  miracles,  and  they  are  what  they 
seem  to  be),  **  show  thyself  to  the  world/*  (John 
vii.  3,4.) 

That  a  feeling  of  secret  and  gmwing  dissatisfaction 
existed,  there  can  hardlv  be  a  doubt.  Nor  are  we  to 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  working  of  another 
thing,  the  fiiilure  of  Jesus  to  convince  or  win  the 
e*iucated  and  religious  portion  of  the  community.  It 
would  be  said,  and  felt  far  more  often  than  said,  "Tliis 
man  has  the  art  of  stirring  up  the  ignorant  crowd ; 
but  what  does  it  all  amount  to  ?  They  gather  to-day, 
and  are  gone  to-morrow.  He  comes  down  on  the 
people  like  a  gust  of  wind  upon  yonder  sea.  The 
waves  roll,  the  whole  sea  is  alive ;  but  in  an  hour  the 
wind  is  down,  and  the  lake  is  just  as  it  was  before. 
It  is  only  a  momentary  excitement  among  ignorant 
men.  He  makes  n<»  head  with  those  who  are  intelli- 
gent Why  don*t  he  convince  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  study  the  truth  ?" 

To  meet  this  mood,  Jesus  expounds  in  the  parable 
of  the  sower  the  nature  of  moral  teaching.  Imme- 
diate^ results  iire  no  test  of  the  reulity  of  the  truth- 
The  new  kingdom  is  to  come  by  growth,  and  not  by 
ni!i*acle.  Truth,  like  seed,  is  to  be  sown,  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  of  human  nature.  The  worldly  cares, 
the  sordif]  passions,  have,  as  it  were,  beaten  luird  pnths 
along  the  life  of  men.  The  Divine  truth  falls  ujion 
these  ways  of  selfishness,  or  of  avarice,  or  of  hatred  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  rheni  to  grasp  it.  It  lies 
like  seed  in  a  trodden  path ;  and  as  birds  devour  such 
seed,  uncovered,  ex]>osed,  before  it  can  hide  it.s  rootd 
or  send  up  a  stem,  so  truth,  falling  on   uncongenial 
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minds,  rolls  off,  or  m  diapersed  and  consumed  by  gad- 
ding and  hungry  world-thoughts.  Or,  it  may  be  in 
the  crowd  that  swarms  around  the  teachers  are  many 
whose  hearts  are  more  kindly,  but  they  lack  foi*oe. 
The  truth  is  readily  accepted,  but  tliere  is  no  deep 
moral  nature  into  which  its  roots  may  penetrate.  In- 
tense feeluig  and  vivid  imagination  flourish  for  a  day, 
and  then  languinh,  peri?<h,  and  disappear.  In  the  case 
of  other  natmes,  the  truth  finds  a  bed  in  which  to  be 
planted,  but  one  where  weeds  also  have  found  root; 
and  as  in  nature  that  whicli  spends  its  strength  in 
fruit  or  grain  has  not  strength  to  cope  with  that 
which  gives  little  to  its  fruit,  and  spends  all  on  its 
robust  leaves  and  stem,  the  rank  growth  chokes  the 
tender  grain.  A  few  hearts  only  are  like  good  soil, 
well  tended,  capable  of  developing  the  truth-genn  to 
its  full  form. 

Thus  the  moral  teacher  finds  himself  limited  by 
hard  natures  that  will  not  receive  truth  at  all,  by 
vivacious  and  fickle  natures  that  retain  no  impressions 
long^  and  by  strong  natures  preoccupied  with  worldly 
interests;  while  he  finds  only  a  few  which  are  in 
condition  to  luuler^taud,  entertain,  and  deal  fiiirly  with 
the  truth-  Hardness,  shallowness,  and  preoccupation 
are  perpetual  hindrances. 

This  parable  of  the  sower  was  an  illustmtion  of  an 
important  fact  respecting  the  progress  of  moral  truth ; 
but  it  was  also  an  answer  to  those  who  expected  Jesus 
to  bring  in  the  newkingdom  by  the  exertion  of  super- 
natural forces.  It  gave  the  clew  to  the  resison  why  no 
larger  results  followed  so  great  an  excitement  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  abundance  of  his  miracles,  it 
has  peculiar  significance.     Jesus  wrought  no  miracle 
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upon  the  human  souL  He  distinctly  marked  the  line 
between  the  physical  reahn  and  tlie  spiritual.  Upon 
matter  he  laid  a  hand  of  power ;  for  tliat  wa**  to  treat 
it  according  to  its  own  nature.  The  human  soul  he 
left,  to  ita  own  freedom,  approaching  it  only  hy  moral 
influences;  that  was  to  treat  the  soul  according  to  its 
nature. 

In  no  instance  did  he  seek  to  secure  moral  results 
by  direct  power.  By  hi.s  will  lie  changed  water  to 
wine,  but  never  pride  to  humility.  He  multiplied  a 
few  loaves  into  great  abundance  of  bread,  but  never 
converted  the  slender  stores  of  ignorance  into  the 
riches  of  knowledf^e.  The  fury  of  the  sea  he  alhived 
by  a  word,  but  the  storms  of  human  passion  he  never 
controlled  by  his  irresistible  will.  During  his  whole 
career,  there  is  not  an  instance  in  which  the  two 
realms  of  matter  and  of  mind  were  confounded,  or  their 
respective  laws  disregarded.  His  miracles  were  natu- 
raU  and  his  teaching  was  natural  The  former  man- 
aged physical  nature  according  to  it.s  genius,  and  the 
latter  reached  out  to  the  hmnan  soul  according  to 
it«  peculiar  constitution  ;  and  both  of  them  are  ad- 
mirable illustrations  of  a  conformity  to  nature,  in  a 
sense  far  more  intensive  and  mdical  than  is  usually 
attached  to  that  phrase. 

It  is  for  those  who  regard  the  Gospels  as  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  myths,  having  perhaps  a  germ  of  fact,  to 
explain  how,  in  early  ages,  and  among  ignorant  and 
supei'stitious  !nen,  this  nice  distiurtiou  between  the 
two  great  realms  of  creation  should  have  been  invari- 
ably maintiiiued.  If  the  Gospek  are  not  a  true  his- 
tory of  a  real  Jesus,  written  by  the  men  whose  names 
they  bear,  I>ut  are  the  |>rndii(*t  of  superstition  gradu- 


ally  acting  through  a  long  period,  how  is  it  that  bo 
line  an  abstiiienre  from  uiiraclen  upon  the  human  scHil 

shuiilil  have  Ijoen  observed  by  men  who  eviclently 
iiad  an  eager  appetite  for  wonilers,  and  who  filled 
their  history  with  marvek  without  number,  but  al- 
ways miracles  wrought  upon  matter,  and  never  once 
upon  the  spirit  of  Uian  ? 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  made  way  for  his  splrittial  teach- 
ing by  the  exercise  of  power  upon  the  intinnities  of 
the  body.  But  that  was  only  a  preparation  for  instruc- 
tioUj  as  ploughing  is  for  seed-sowing.  The  fiurow  waal 
opened,  but  the  seed  was  left  to  germinate  by  its  own 
nature  and  laws.  This  remarkable  sulKirdination  of 
physical  force  to  moral  influence  pen^aded  his  whole 
life  and  ministry.  He  exercised  his  authority  to  for- 
give sins,  but  never  his  power  to  reform  the  sinner. 
Diseases  of  the  Ijody  were  peremptorily  cured ;  but 
tlie  sores  and  fevers  of  the  soul  could  not  be  arbitm- 
rily  healed.  By  liis  coercive  power  he  often  cast  out 
demons;  but  evil  dispositions,  never.  Between  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  that  of  rabbi  or  philosopher  the 
difierence  was  that  of  substance,  not  merely  of  metliod. 
He  addressed  truth  to  the  understanding,  motives  to 
the  will,  and  feeling  to  the  emotions.  Not  only  was 
he  patient  with  the  tardy  results^  but,  in  all  his  min- 
istry, he  acted  as  one  who  left  his  cause  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  ages. 

If  one  will  compare  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with 
the  teachiug  in  tlie  thirteenth  chapt<?r  of  Matthew,  he 
will  see  a  reason  why  the  disciples  should  be  struck 
with  his  altered  metliod,  and  why  they  shoidd  inrpiire 
froui  Jesus  the  rciisuu  of  so  large  a  use  of  the  parnlde. 
The  spirit  of  the  reply  will  be  belter  understood,  if 
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we  consider  it  as  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  not 
employing  an  open  didactic  methofl  Tlie  parable  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  more  likely  to  inspire  curi- 
osity and  to  lead  perhaps,  b}^  and  by,  to  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth.  His  disciples  were  within  the  new 
kingdom,  by  virtue  of  their  sensibility  to  moral  ideas. 
They  who  from  conceit  or  lack  of  feeling  rejected 
spiritual  truth  were  ^  without/'  To  them  there  coidd 
be  no  instruction,  because  there  was  no  susceptibility 
to  mural  truth.  Words  fell  upon  such  as  seed  upon  a 
beaten  path.  As  there  is  something  in  the  eye  waiting 
for  the  light,  and  in  the  ear  prepared  for  sound,  and  in 
the  body  ready  to  digest  and  assimilate  food,  so  there 
must  be  in  the  soul  some  pre-existing  fitness  tor  truth. 
Where  the  imiversal  moral  sense  is  kept  clear  and 
pnictical,  the  soul  will  mcrease  in  moral  excellence. 
But  when  it  is  abused,  it  will  lose  sensibility  and  waste 
away.  "  He  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Because  it 
is  given  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaveUj  but  to  them  it  is  not  given.  For  who- 
soever hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
more  abundance ;  but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him 
ghall  be  t:dven  away  even  that  he  hath.  Therefore 
speak  I  to  them  in  parables ;  because  they  seeing  see 
not ;  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they 
understiind'' 

In  illustration  of  this  view,  Jesus  quotes  fix>m  Isaiah 
(vi,  9)  a  passage  which,  judged  from  its  face  alone, 
'would  seem  to  say  that  Jesus  taught  in  parables  for 
the  purpose  of  actively  Idiuding  those  w^ho  were 
•^without,'*  and  securing  their  destruction  by  hiding  the 
saving  truth  from  their  minds.  But  this  is  abhorrent 
to  every  sentiment  of  honor  or  justice,  utterly  irrecon- 
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c liable  with  the  very  errand  of  Jesus  into  the  world, 
and  the  direct  opposite  of  that  disposition  of  pity  and 
love  which  he  nut  only  taught,  but  manifested  all  hU 
life  long.  The  true  heart  of  Jesus  wa^^  expressed  at  a 
later  period  in  these  words;  ^How  often  woidd  1  have 
gathered  thy  children  ,  • . .  buty^  would  not" 

A  parable  was  adapted  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of 
even  the  hanlenedj  and  to  excite  reflection  in  men's 
minds,  and  so  ultimately  bring  them  to  the  truth  bet- 
ter than  would  didactic  instruction*  Men  will  remem- 
ber an  illustration  when  they  would  forget  a  principle, 
Tlie  parable,  so  far  from  being  an  instrument  for 
blinding,  was  better  adapted  to  give  light  than  would 
be  the  unillustrated  statement  of  spiritual  things.  At 
the  same  time,  it  put  the  trutli  in  such  a  fonn  that 
those  who  were  lying  in  wait  to  catch  Jesus  in  his 
woixls  would  find  nothing  upon  which  to  lay  hold. 

The  discourse  of  Jesus  was  not  delivered  to  a  mere 
peasant  audience.  There  were  those  present  capable 
of  acute  criticism.  They  had  kept  up  with  the  cur- 
rent of  Jewish  thought.  They  would  be  likely  to  Bay,| 
**Thi8  kingdom,  —  this  new  notion  of  a  kingdom  that 
no  one  can  see,  that  has  no  outward  show, — ^pray,  how 
shall  one  know  whether  it  is  present  or  absent?" 

And  he  said,  So  u  the  Hngdmn  of  (hd,  ob  ^  a 
shotfkl  cast  seed  into  the  ground ;  and  should  skepy  and  \ 
nigh/  and  dag^  and  ifm  seed  should  spring  and  grow  np^  he 
knowelh  not  how.  For  flw  earth  hringrth  forth  fruit  of  lur- 
self ^  first  the  Ijladc^  then  the  ear^  after  thai  the  full  iX^m  in  the 
ear.  But  when  the  fruit  is  brought  forth^  immediate^  ke  put- 
teth  in  the  mckk^  because  the  harvest  is  conie. 

The  realm  of  the  disposition  or  heart,  of  which  Paul 
says,  **  The  kingdom  of  Gutl  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
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but  righteoumess,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghostj"  does  not  march  in  as  armies  do,  but  develops 
by  stages  of  evolution,  as  do  plants*  **  Yet  surely," 
they  would  say,  ** there  should  be  some  beginning  to  it! 
Is  there  no  starting-point  to  this  mysterious  kingdom? 
It  is  to  be  avast,  earth-filling  kingdom,  —  where  are 
it«  elements?  Are  there  no  materials  which  show  a 
prepanition  ?  *'     In  reply  to  such  queries. 

Another  parable  }mt%e  forth  itnto  f/iem^  soj/mf/^  The  king- 
dom  of  heaveti  is  Uke  to  a  grain  of  mmtardseedy  which  a  man 
tookj  and  sowed  in  his  field :  which  indeed  is  tlw  least  of  all 
seeds :  but  when  it  is  grotmi^  it  is  the  grmtest  among  herbs^ 
and  beeometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and 
lodge  in  t/te  branches  thereof 

**  Ah,  it  is  an  influence  then/'  they  said.  '^  But 
where  is  the  working  of  that  influence  ?  '* 

The  kitigdotn  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leavmy  which  a  nmnan 
took,  and  hid  in  three  meamres  of  meal,  till  the  w/wle  teas 
kavened. 

It  is  silent  influence.  It  works  within  the  heart 
The  woman  ueither  sees  nor.  hears  what  is  going  on 
in  the  dough ;  yet  in  the  mornhig  it  is  leavened. 
Thus  the  Divine  influence  is  silently  working  in  the 
souls  of  men* 

"This  motley  cmwd,  is  this  your  kingdom?  Are 
these  all  good  men?  Ragged,  squalid,  mean,  mixed 
of  all  nations,  running  after  you  from  curiosity,  or  in 
hope  of  some  gain,  or  for  an  interested  purpose, — 
do  you  pretend  that  God^s  kingdom  is  made  up  of 
such?" 

77ie  kingdom  of  hmren  li  Hke  unto  a  net,  that  was  cast 

mto  th£  sra,  and  gathered  pf  evenf  kind:   which,  when  it 

[was  fuUf  t/wff  drew  to  skate^  and  sat  doum,  and  gathered  the 
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good  mfo  vessels^  but  east  the  bad  awm/.  So  shall  it  be  at  the 
end  of  the  tmrld:  the  atigels  shall  come  forth,  and  setter  t/w 
tmcked  from  among  the  justy  and  shall  ca^t  them  inio  the  fur- 
fUice  of  fire  :   tfierc  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashim/  of  teeth, 

"At  tlie  end  of  the  worltl  ?  That  Is  u  Vn\^^  time  to 
wait !  Why  do  you  not  select  and  enroll  your  follow- 
ers? Why  not  ni  once  cast  away  Ironi  yon  all  unwor- 
thy persons,  and  register  the  clearly  good?'' 

To  this  Jesus  replies  that  the  thing  cannot  be  done. 
The  church  will  always  have  iniworthy  memhen?^  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  viwih  will  always  be  represented 
by  rude  and  imperfect  materials  :  — 

Another  parable  put  he  forth  ttnto  them^  '^^l/^^^9^  ^''^^  Icing- 

dom  of  heaven  i^  lUened  unto  a  man  whieh  sawed  good  seed  in 

hi^  field :  but  while  meti  slept,  his  enang  came  and  sowed  tares 

among  the  wheats  and  teetit  his  teag.     But  tefmi  the  blade  was 

sprang  up,  and  brought  forth  fnd/y  then  appeared  the  fares 

I  also.     So  (lie  servants  of  the  householder  came  and  said  unto 

\him^  Sir^  didst  not  thmt  sow  good  seed  in  Ihy  field  I  from^ 

\ whence  then  hath  it  tares/     He  said  unto  them^  An  etu 

hath  done  this.     T/ie  servants  said  unto  hini^  WiU  Hum  Ifmi 

that  we  go  and  gaflier  them  up  ?     But  lie  said^  Nay ;  lest 

tehile  ye  gather  up  the  tares^  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  nn/h 

them.     Let  both  grow  togetJwr  until  the  luirvest :  and  in  lite 

time  of  harvest  I  mil  say  to  the  reapers^  Gather  ye  togetlwr 

first  t/u^  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  burn  them :  but 

gather  the  wheat  into  my  barn. 

While  all  things  are  imperfect,  the  separation  of 
good  and  l)ad  is  inipf)ssible.  Wlien  all  things  are  ripe, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  wlieat. 

Insignificant  and  valueless  as  a  share  in  this  in- 
visible new  kingdom  udght  seem  to  men  greedy  t>l 
gain  or  intlamcd  with  ambition,  there  was  nothing  iw 
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life  to  compare  with  it.  One  might  well  give  all  his 
time^  hi8  intluence,  and  his  means,  to  be  possessed 
ofit:  — 

The  kingdom  of  hi  arm  is  like  mito  ireamtre  Md  in  a  Jield ; 
the  ivMeh  when  a  man  hath  founds  he  hidelh,  and  for  Jay 
thereof  gaeth  and  selkth  aU  tfiat  he  fiaihy  and  buyeih  thid 
field. 

Wliat  are  houses,  lands,  and  money  worth  to  a 
heart  stirrer!  up  with  discontent?  A  heart  at  peace, 
or  overflowing  with  joy,  can  better  be  without  world- 
ly gootls,  than  have  riches  without  heart  happiness ! 
Many  a  man,  outwardly  hani  and  rugged  as  the  oyster- 
slielK  carries  witliin  hiiu  a  |>earl  of  exceeding  worth  :  — 

The  Idngdnm  ff  heaven  is  like  imfo  a  merchajd-man  seeking 
goodlg  pettrls :  ivho^  when  he  /md  fottnd  one  peaf*l  of  great 
price^  wetit  and  sold  all  thai  fw  hnd^  and  bouglU  it. 

It  is  likely  that  not  a  single  person  of  Ids  audience 
gained  a  clear  idea  of  God's  spirit-kingdom,  Init  it  is 
still  less  probable  that  any  left  the  shore  of  Galilee 
thut  day  without  the  beginnings  of  new  thoughts, 
which  frfun  that  tune  forth  began  to  leaven  their 
mintls. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  even  now,  after  so  many  liun- 
dred  years  of  experience,  to  expound  to  unknowing 
hearts  the  meaning  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  that 
thev  shall  comi>rehend  it.  It  was  yet  more  tliflirult 
hi  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man.  But^  with  all  our 
progress  in  knowledge,  we  still  go  back  to  these  |iara- 
bles  of  Jesus  as  the  easiest  and  clearest  expositions 
of  his  kingdom  that  can  be  received,  —  not  through 
the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  only  by  the  undei>itaiiding 
heart. 


The  Yoice  ceased.  The  crowd  disappeared.  The 
light  that  had  sparkletl  along  the  waters  and  fired  the 
distant  hills  went  out  Twilight  came  on ;  the  even- 
ing winds  whispered  among  the  rustling  reeds,  and  the 
ripples  gurgling  upon  the  beach  answered  them  in 
liquid  echoes.  The  boom  of  the  solitary  bitteni  came 
over  the  waters,  and  now  and  then,  as  darkness  fell 
upon  the  lake,  the  call  of  the  fishermen,  at  their  nightr 
toil.  The  crowd  dit^persed.  The  world  received  its 
own  again.  With  the  darkness  came  forge tfuln ess, 
leaving  but  a  faint  memory  of  the  Voice  or  of  its 
teachings,  as  of  a  wind  whispering  among  the  fickle 
reeds.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  throng,  like  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun,  died  out;  and  their  hearts,  like  the 
sea,  again  sent  incessant  desires  murmuring  and  com- 
plaining to  the  shore. 
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THE  GOSPELS  CONSOLIDATED. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Li-4.  IT^ORASinJCH  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set 
JJ  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which 
are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  even  as  they  deliv- 
ered them  unto  us,  which  from  the  banning  were  eye- 
witnesses, and  ministers  of  the  word ;  it  seemed  good 
to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all 
things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order, 
most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  niightcst  know 
the  certainty  of  those  things,  wherein  thou  hast  been 
instructed.* 
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Chapter  I.  —  The  Divinity  of  Christ.  '. 

Refer  to  Mark  i.  1. 

John  i.  1-5,  9-14,  16-18. 

Chapter  II.  —  The  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Birth  of  Jesus 
foretold,  and  the  meeting  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

liefer  to  Lake  i.  5-66. 
"         John  i.  6-S,  15. 

Chapter  III.  —  Birth  and  Circumcision  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Refer  to  Luke  i.  57-80. 

Chapter  IV.  —  Birth  and  Circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Refer  to  Matthew  i.  18-25. 
«       Luke  ii.  1-39. 
"       Isaiah  vii.  14. 

Chapter  V.  —  The  Genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Refer  to  Matthew  i.  1-17. 
Mark  i.  1. 
Luke  iii.  23-38. 

Chapter  VI.  —  The  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Refer  to  Matth<'w  il.  1-23. 
Luke  ii.  39-52. 
"        Micah  V.  2. 
"        Ilosea  xi.  1. 
"        JcnMniah  xxxi.  15. 
"        IsMiiah  liii.  2. 
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Chaptbb  VIII.  —  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Tempta- 
tion. 

Refer  to  Matthew  iii.  13-17. 
iv.  1-11. 
**        Mark  i.  9-13. 

Luke  iii.  21,  22. 
«'  "     iv.  1-13. 

"     iii.  23. 
Psahn  xci.  11, 12. 

Chapter  IX.  —  The  Testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Jesus, 
and  the  calling  of  the  first  Disciples. 

Refer  to  John  i.  19-51. 
Isaiah  xl.  3. 

Chapter  X.  —  The  Marriage  at  Cana.  —  Journey  to  Jerusalem. 
—  The  casting  out  of  the  Traders  from  the  Temple. 

Refer  to  John  ii.  1-22. 
Psalm  Ixix.  9. 

Chapter  XL  —  Jesus  and  Nicodemus. -^  Further  Testimony  of 
the  Baptist. 

Refer  to  John  ii.  23-25. 
"     iii.  1-3G. 

Chapter  XII. —  Imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist. —  R<5turn 
of  Jesus  to  Galilee.  —  Interview  with  the  Woman  of  Samaria. 

Rofcr  to  Matthew  iv.  12. 

xiv.  3-5. 
"       Mark  i.  14. 
"       Luke  iii.  19,  20. 

"      iv.  U. 
"       John  iv.  1-45. 

Chaptkti  XIII.  —  The  Preaohinf]:  of  Jesus  in  Galilee.  —  Sever; 
Miracles.  —  Calling  of  several  Diseiples. 

Refer  to  Matthew  iv.  17,  LVlfi,  18-22. 

:^rark  i.  1  ^-39. 

Liikeiv.  11-31,  38,39. 
John  iv.  10-6^. 
Luke  V.  1-11. 
Isaiali  Ixi.  1,  i. 
"      ix.  U  2. 
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Chapter  XIV.  —  Healing  of  a  Leper,  and  of  a  Paralytic. 

Refer  to  MaUhew  iv.  23-35. 
viii.  2-4. 
ix.  2-9. 
Mark  i.  40-45. 
"      ii.  1-14. 
Luke  V.  12-28. 

Chapter  XV.  —  Healing  of  a  Man  on  the  Sabbath,  and  conse- 
quent Discussion. 

Refer  to  John  v.  1-47. 

Chapter  XVL  —  Christ's  Teaching  as  to  the  Sabbath.  —  The 
Ordination  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

Refer  \jo  Matthew  xii.  1-15. 
"       Mark  ii.  23-2G. 
"       Luke  vi.  1-19. 
"       Mark  iii.  1-19. 
"       Matthew  x.  2-4. 
"       Isaiah  xlii.  1-3. 

Chapter  XVII.  —  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Refer  to  Matthew  v.  1-48. 
vi.  1-34. 
vii.  1-29. 
Luke  vi.  20-:50,  32-42,  31,  43-49. 

Chapter  XVIII.  — The  Healing  of  the  Centurion's  Servant,  and 
the  raising  of  the  Widow's  Son  at  Xain. 

Refer  to  Matthew  viii.  1,  5-13. 
"        Luke  vii.  1-17. 

Chapter  XIX. — Jesus  and  the  Disciples  of  John  the  Baptist. 
—  Jesus'  Testimony  of  John  Baptist.  —  His  Condemnation  of 
the  unbelieving  Cities.  —  Jesus  anointed  by  a  Woman  at  a 
Pharisee's  house. 

Refer  to  Matthew  xi.  2-30. 
Luke  vii.  18-50. 
•*       Malachi  iii.  1. 
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Chaptes  XX. — Another  Circuit  through  Gralilee.  —  Denunci- 
ation of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  on  the  occasion  of  a  Devil 
being  cast  out,  and  of  a  Dinner  at  a  Pharisee's  house. 

Refer  to  Matthew  xii.  22-50. 
Mark  ill.  19-35. 
"       Luke  viii.  1-3. 
"  "     xi.U,  15,  17-22, 16,23-26. 

"  "     xL  29-36,  26-28,  37-54. 


^^^ANALYTICAL   INDEX.  ^^^B 

^H         Adukfry,  the  SennOD  on  the  Mount,  S57. 

Caftenmum,  197;  the  last  traces  of,  199  ,        ^^^H 

^H         Alnugiving,  the  S«rm^  on  the  Mount, 

a  year  of  benel^oence  in,  281  ;    the        ^^^^| 

^^^      a42. 

jud<?nient  uixm,  by  Jesns,  379 ;    its         ^^^^| 

^^^^K.Ajtj^ic  Mmtstratiom,  the  fnith  of  o  de- 

scenery,  417.                                                     ^^^^| 

^^^f     vout  Jew,  19 ;  n  striking  featuru  of  the 

Citrpenter,    tlie   trade  of,    now   and    In          ^^^^B 

^             period,  39;  faith  of  thL*  church  and 

Christ's  time  in  Palestine,  67,                     ^^^^H 

^H            people,  40;    relttcion   to  monothciBm 

Cavts  in  Palestine  and  their  ose,  29.               ^^^^^| 

^H             among  tla*  Greeks,  42. 

CtmhtrioH  of  Capcrnaijm,  the,  ZM.                          ^^H 

^H         Anna»  the  prophetess,  95. 

CaARACTRR  OF  Je8u»,  146  ;  tendemess               ^^| 

^H          AnmindfUion,  the,  11. 

in  personal  intcR'oor^,  I4d;  not  re-               ^^| 

^^^^_  Apostirs,  the,  aa  diBtinj^uished  from  dU- 

garded  aa  a  common  miin,  150  ;  power               ^^| 

^^H      ciples,  299. 

of  hiii  look,  151 ;  power  as  a  speaker,               ^^| 

^^^^  AacBBLADS,  the  successor  of  Herod,  39. 

153;  impressive  manner.   154;  |>opu-               ^^| 

^H          Bif>tiitm,  John's  formula,  and  the  mean- 

lar  eonceptton^,  155;  nssatnptions  of              ^^| 

^M             ing  of  the  act,  99 ;  ChristV  baptism, 

ftorereij^n  authority.  276.                                    ^^| 

^H             and  the  Jewish  law,  110^  learned  wri- 

CutLDHOOD  or  Jescts,  points  for  specinl               ^H 

^V             lers  on  the  iuhjcct,  111;  Christ*s  own 

artenrion,  75;  brothers  ami  sisters,  75  ;               ^^| 

^B              intcrpretiition    of   the   rite,    112;    it* 

Matthew  declares  he  wotdd  be  called               ^H 

^H             symbolic  mean  in];  and  formula,  223  ; 

a  Naxarene,  77.                                                   ^^| 

^H             the  diBciples'  dispute  atiout  pnrifyinj;, 

Chorazin,  the  judgment  of  Christ  upon,               ^^| 

^H            324  :  the  dispute  not  yet  ended,  225. 

^H 

^H           Bfotitudes.     Sec  Strmoa  on  tht  } fount. 

Christian  Art,  deification  of  the  Virgin,               ^H 

^H          Beatitadet,  the  Mount  of  the,  906. 

16;  tribatea  to  Mary  as  the  type  of              ^H 

^H         liEi^LZtvDtrB,  critical  examination  of  the 

motherhood.  S3.                                                   ^^| 

^H             name,  388 

Chrintittn  ChnnA,  its  gmdual  nnfbldtng               ^^M 

^H         "  /i'^  /*  the  9 1  rfti  ncil  me  of  the  won!  .375. 

and  interpretation  of  ^piritnal  Goiipel               ^H 

^H          fiffifvotatce,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 

truths,                                                                 ^H 

^M 

Church  Organiztttion  Wfti  not  the  aim  of               ^^M 

H         li^thtMda,  the  Pool  of,  26S. 

Christ.  178.                                                            ^H 

^m         fUihlrkrm,  to-dajT,  and  in  the  tfrne  of 

CiiuzA,  Henxrs  steward,  tlie  wife  of,              ^^M 

H             Christ,  31, 

383,  402.                                                                 ^H 

^M         BHhmuda,  the  judgment  of  Chrfst  upon, 

"  Comt  tinto  me,  all  yt  that  labor'*  381.                      ^^B 

H 

CoieAKT,  Profftisor  T.  J  ,  on  tbo  word              ^H 

^H          *'  liom  a^n"  physical   and  mural  r»* 

*'  beg,"  376 ;  on  the  name  Boclastrab,              ^H 

H             birth,  91 S. 

388.                                                               ^^H 

■         Cam,     Sei  Weddif^. 

Corabmsa^w.  a  warning,  408.                         ^^^^^ 
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Oritics  of  the  Gospels^  8. 

David,  King,  the  consecrated  bread, 
274. 

Design  of  Christ's  teaching,  tho  dinsit 
intluencc  of  the  Divine  nature  u{K>n 
the  human  heart,  156. 

Dikctfiles,  the  ijenutineni  fonniition  of  the 
diaciplc  fmiiijj,  297 ;  Simoo^  Jameji, 
anil  John,  298;  Matthew,  othi^rwise 
Lcvif  298 ;  ocenputionH  »nd  mx'ial 
position^  S98 ;  character  and  persona] 
rdaticms  with  Jesus,  299 ;  errors  aud 
failings^  2913 ;  why  chosen^  299 ;  aa 
distiiij^iflhod  from  uposilcs,  299* 

Discourses  of  Jesuit,  tlhtstratiuus  from 
nature,  64 ;  rvasons  (or  simpticity,  66 ; 
influence  of  the  Book  of  Proverb*,  69 ; 
to  Nico-deraua,  218;  to  tho  woman  of 
Samaria,  239 ;  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
269. 

Divifie  InfluencfS  upon  mental  transfor- 
mations, 106. 

Dimnity,  the  i  liiims  of  JesuB  to,  293, 

Divonr^  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  337. 

DixoM,  W.  IL,  viuw  of  Niizareth,  262. 

Doctors,  the,  in  ihc  Ttoiple,  73. 

DoLUNGBB,  Dn.,  on  t\w  Pliarisees,  163. 

EDtJCATlOK   OF  JE8U8,  296. 

Educaiion  among  the  Jews,  295 ;  eourses 
of  study,  296 :  leaching  of  trades  at 
schools,  296 ;  the  rabbis,  even,  were 
taught  such,  296 ;  why  the  disciples 
were  named  after  tmdea  Ciitight  at 
flchool,  296. 

Eliab  the  prophet,  92;  dramatie  inci- 
dentii  of  his  career,  93. 

Euzahetu.     See  Zacu arias. 

Ellicott'8  "  Lectures,"  on  the  duration 
of  Christ'a  minis* try,  264. 

Essenes,  orj^nization,  observances,  and 
faith  of,  169. 

Fastinif,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  350. 

Feasts^  the  three  annuU  at  Jerusalem, 
200 ;  the  Passover,  201 ;  of  Purim, 
264.     See  also  Jerumlem. 

Fortfitntess  of  *Sin,  the  repentant  Mag^ 
daleiie,  371  ;  Christ*^  enunciation  of 
power  to  forgive  aa,  393. 


Ftttutr  lijy,  Christ's  familiaritjr  wtth» 
410;  its  infloenee  upon  his  tisachinga, 
410. 

Galilee,  local  influences  upon  Christ's 
life,  58,  scenery,  60,  416;  hi&toricsl 
associations,  62  ;  animal  and  Tegetabte 
life,  62;  admixture  of  pagan  (ioptiln< 
liuii,  161  ;  tlio  centre  of  Chriiit's  poh- 
lic  lifc»  416;  Macgregor's  descriptioQ, 
417. 

Gatifcaiis,  reply  of  Je«tis  on  news  of 
their  slaughter,  413. 

Gates  of  Oriental  cities  the  evening  ttv 
sort,  284. 

Gene&arcdiy  the  pjidn  of,  416;  Christ *i 
solitary  wulks,  4tH;  prripagatton  of 
Bouud  in  that  region,  420;  ita  desohi- 
tion  in  Uier  times,  419. 

(tospels,  the  four,  the  only  material  for 
a  life  of  Christ,  2  ;  their  value  as  tos* 
timony,  2 ;  authority  and  motives  for  1 
writing  them,  3 ;  what  they  an?,  their 
mond  raihcr  cban  chronolojjical  simi' 
larity,  4 ;  compared  to  Xenophon  s 
Memorabilia  of  Socratc*,  5 ;  their  nf- 
crcncc  to  the  mental  altitude  and  cits- 
toms  of  their  time,  6 ;  Jewt^  iheir 
atithorsj,  6;  necessity  readapting  with, 
7  i  the  life  of  Christ  should  be  re-writ- 
ten for  every  age,  7;  their  deeper 
meaning  to  us  than  to  the  primitive 
disciple,  8 ;  the  two  classes  of  Goj«pcl 
critics,  8 ;  to  which  dais  the  present  i 
writer  belongs,  9 ;  providential  deaign 
of  the  Gospels,  1 1 ;  their  6tructun% 
145  ;  are  collective  reminiAceDcos  of 
Christ,  145;  the  mythical  theory  in 
regard  to  them,  425. 

Govmtment  a  eon^litutioual  necftftsity  in 
man,  178;  physical  And  moral,  con- 
sidered, 409. 

Gnim-Jidds  of  Galilee,  421. 

Gtetk  and  Hebrew  minds  oon trusted, 
303. 

ffattint  the  scene  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  305. 

Heathen,  the  word  as  a  deiignatioi],  ^a. 

iMnea^s,    origiiiAl    tribal  oif  auiaatioo. 
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8S;  the  priests  the  mling^  e\»A^,  9'); 
the  praplwtie  nature,  83. 
ffdv^atr  Women,  cducatiun  mid  associiir 
tioni,  17;  panit'Ijmtion  in  public  of- 

Htfttrem  and  Greek  minds  oontinatodi 
303. 

Hekod,  his  ftlarm  on  hearing  or  Jesus, 
36  ;  consults  the  Ma^t  and  sends  thcui 
to  seek  Jcstts, .%  ;  tlioy  see  Jesns  and 
depart  to  their  homeii,  37  ;  Herod's 
g;re«itcr  almm.  —  the  mos^cre  ol  chil- 
dren ordered,  fiS  ,  the  hlatori«il  tniih 
of  the  slatement,  38,  the  dcAth  of 
Herod»  39;  flacceeded  bj  Archekna, 
39  ;  h\B  8UBpic-]0U!<  and  cruel  character, 
401  ;  Jesus  had  IVii'iidii  among  his 
household,  402 ;  the  wife  of  Herod's 
steward,  383,  402. 

Bedg  Ghont,  the  descent  of,  upon  Jc^^u^ 
105. 

FJuttuinUoritimxtH.    See  Nalurt  t^  Jesus. 

Immortality  tUwaj»  ii^suined  in  Chri&t's 
ieachifi)^.  410. 

IncamtUioH.     Sc«  Nature  qfJe$H*, 

hafiiratiiM  of  the  ScHptupes,  its  theory* 
79 ;  how  the  claim  should  be  under- 
stood, 80, 

Itrael.     See  Hebrews. 

Jarvti^a  Well,  the  diBCourse  ofJesQi  to 
the  woman  of  Samariii,  ^^^  locality  of 
the  well,  Sa5;  hs  nufhenriHty,  237; 
be  lakfi  for  water,  239 ;  the  woman's 
imfklied  uunt^«  340 ;  the  ''  liviii}?  wa- 
ter,*' 340 ;  the  return  of  tlic  dtfciplcs 
inicmipt«  the  eonvcrsntion,  345;  ir^s 
elfeet  ufion  tlic  woman's  mind,  246 ; 
*he  infi»nii8  her  lownVfK?ople,  247  ; 
he  remain*  with  tlwni  two  dny*.  347  ; 
Je*ui  thuf  *et  himself  against  the  ©x- 
dnsivcne^  uf  the  Jcwihh  Church,  347  ; 
bis  troAtutent  of  a  tiinnini;  woman, 
349;  the  incident  a  fit  prelude  ti^  his 
opening  public  \ik\  349 :  objections  to 
tlie  narrative,  3Si) ;  hJA  reply  to  the 
diseiple»  who  reproached  bim»  350. 

JeruMtltm^  loto  of  the  Jcw»  for  it,  13 ; 
the  annual  feUiYil^  70 ,  the  maids,  70 ; 


sacred  songs  of  the  travellers,  71  ;  the 
uncoQB  drained  character  of  the  fe^itival, 
73 ;  the  approach  to  the  city,  201 ; 
Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  229. 
Jbsus,  tue  Ciihirt,  birth  of  Jesus,  29; 
laid  in  a  man^^r,  29;  opinions  and 
customs  assign  various  dates  to  the 
nativity,  31  ;  the  voice  from  the  heav- 
ens and  tlie  coming  of  the  »hvpberd^, 
32;  circumcision,  and  pn^^'ntution  in 
the  Temple,  34  ;  Simeon  and  Anna, 
35;  the  excitement  at  Jerur^nlem,  35 ; 
Herod  consultii  the  Mu|;i,  3C ;  the  i^id- 
ing:  star,  36  ;  their  worship  and  gifts, 
37;  the  flight  into  Egypt  and  retnm 
to  Naxaretb,  39 ;  the  nature  o(  Jesus 
(see  Naimv  of  Jetua) ;  childhtxiit  and 
residence  at  Nazareth,  &4 ;  bis  visit  to 
Jenisalem  at  twelve  years  of  age,  the 
last  glimpse  of  him  for  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years,  56  ;  his  probable  youtJi^ 
ful  experiences  and  character,  56; 
hi^  brothers  and  sisten^,  75 ;  the 
local  influences  of  Galilee,  —  the  bad 
reputation  of  Naxareth,  iu  beautiful 
scenery,  60 ;  historical  associiilion:4  of 
Galile«,  62;  influence  of  the  region 
upon  his  genius  oonsidenKl,  63-66; 
his  education  was  little  beyond  bis 
father's  trade  of  curpcnter,  66 ;  what 
the  term  incloded,  67  ;  his  knowledge 
of  the  Old  Testament  gaiTied  iu  the 
synagoi^e,  69 ;  the  influence  of  that 
knowledge  upon  his  mind,  69;  his 
fimt  visit  to  Jerusalem,  70 ;  the  festi- 
val over,  his  parenti  return,  —  he  id 
missed  after  a  day's  journey.  73  ;  they 
And  him  after  three  days  among  the 
doctors  in  the  Temple,  73 ;  John,  the 
foreninner  of  Josus  (»oe  Juhn) ;  is 
bantiiwl  by  John,  104;  tbo  sign  of  the 
dove  descending,  —  a  voici?  from  heav- 
en, 105;  Jesus  from  that  moment  tie- 
carae  the  Chri-st,  106;  he  begins  the 
new  dispensation,  107;  the  temptation 
in  the  H  ildemess  (see  Temptatitm)  \  th« 
pemonal  appearance  of  Jesus  {w&bPer* 
tonal  Appeatamoi) ;  tbo  derign  of  hii 
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tenehtnftf  1 S6 ;  Bodal  and  Tellgknu  oon- 
dition  of  Palestine,  160  (see  »l§oJewi, 
FhansetM,  Saddueee*,  EamneM,  &c.) ; 
the  exfiecuitions  of  a  Meislah,  and  his 
real  deiign,  172 ;  its  pro^T'eMive  devel- 
opment, 174 ;  he  did  not  aim  to  organ- 
Uo  a  church,  178;  retained  ftill  com- 
muiiioti  with  the  Jewish  Church,  178; 
Mi  rpturti  home  after  the  templatioQ, 
181 ;  he  cluti^  to  the  coinnioa  life  of 
the  fMHiple.  181  ;  he  was  the  "Son  of 
Han/'  183;  be  weni  io  Cana,  IBS; 
the  wedding  fcaflt  (see  Wedding  ) ;  his 
life  for  the  next  two  years,  195 ;  visit 
Io  Cafiemaum  and  subw^ucnt  home 
there,  196;  his  miracW  and  life  at 
Capemaam,  197^  his  failure  to  win 
the  people  to  a  Kpirituitl  Hfe,  198;  Je- 
sua  went  to  Jerusaleui,  199 ;  tlie  first 
Jttdnan  minii^try,  —  the  approach  to 
Jeruaaknii  203 ;  the  Temple,  303 ;  the 
traffic  therein^  207;  Jeans  drove  out 
the  cattle  and  overthrew  the  tableg, 
fl09;  is  questioned  by  the  ulcers  of 
the  Temple,  21 1  ;  the  meiiuing  of  hh 
reply,  214;  the  ctJming  of  Nicodeinus 
by  night,  215 ;  importance  of  the  con- 
versation, 218;  omission  in  John's 
Gospel  record  of  this  period.  221 ;  con- 
jee turea  upon  the  subject,  221  ;  only 
tnentioa  is  that  Christ  baptized  in  Ju- 
diea,  S2S ;  he  early  oeaited  to  perform 
it,  S2i;  the  dispute  among  Ihe  dis- 
ciples "about  purifyitig,"  224;  tlie 
danger  of  diviaion  between  Cbnai*B 
and  John's  djaoiplos,  S96 ;  Christ's  re- 
turn to  Galilee,  228;  Samaria,  236; 
JcikUH  at  Jiicob's  welj  (see  Jucot/s 
Weil) ;  went  into  Galilee,  253 ;  licul« 
the  nobleman's  son  at  Ca)joniiiuin, 
254  ;  Jesns  came  to  Nauiretii,  256 ; 
invited  to  read  in  the  synagogue^  — 
announces  the  fulfilment  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 257  -  2611 ;  rage  of  the  congrega- 
Iton,  who  take  him  out  to  kill  him,  260 ; 
his  escape,  261  ;  probahlo  ucetie  of  the 
attempt,  262 ;  Capeniaum  thenccfonh 
the  home  of  Jeaua,  264 ;  he  again  viiits 


Jemaalem.  264;  healiiig  the  man  u 
the  pool  of  Betbeeda,  266;  the  «ck 
man  unlawfully  carries  hit  bed  apoa 
the  Sabbath.  266 ;  anger  of  the  J«wa  * 
thereat.  267 ;  Jeaui  ia  tnmmavied  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim,  269 ;  his  diaoonrat  [ 
in  reply  to  accusations,  269 ;  he  cUimi 
Dirine  authority^  S70 ;  now  firat  ealli 
himaelf  the  Bon  of  God,  271 ;  wxinder 
and  rage  of  the  court  at  his  defianca 
of  their  authority,  271 ;  it  was  his  fin(  ^ 
collision  with  the  Temple  party,  2T3; 
the  policy  of  the  Temple  theooefintll 
hostile,  273;   Jesus  was  watched  by 
spies,  273 ;  the  plucking  of  grain  by 
the  discipleB  a  new  accnaatTon,  273 ; 
his  replies.  275 ;    his  sowrdgnty  of 
spirit  in  the^  contests,  276 ;  heals  the 
paralytic  man  in  the  synagogue,  276 ; 
again  aeeosed,  —  his  replies,  276  ;  tlie 
conflict  of  his  love  with  in  humanity » 
278;  be  went  to  Capernaum,  280;  an 
unobstructed  year  of  beneHcence,  280; 
the  popular  wonder  and  ad  mi  ration, 
261  ;  his  preaching  in  the  synagogoea, 
282;    heals  a  man   with   an  unclean 
devil,  2S3 ;  withdraws  to  Peter's  hoose, 
284  ;  heals  the  moihcr-in-law  of  PcteTj 
284 ;  healing  at  the  city  ;;ute«,  284 ; 
the  Pharisiees  silent  for  a  time,  286 ; 
Jesus    now    made    his    first    circuit 
through  Galilee,  288;  suggestioDi  of 
routes    taken,    288;    the   excitement 
everywhere  caused,  2S8 ;  Herod's  prob- 
able impressions,  289 ;  the  healing  of  I 
a  Ivper.  289;    respect   of  Jesns  for 
original  Mosaic  rites,  290 ;  the  ytum^i 
lytic  ifion  lowen-Ml  thitjugh  a  hoose] 
roof,  293;  Jesus  forgives  bis  stna,— ] 
the  excitement  of  Pharisees  present, ' 
293 ;  he  declares  bis  power  to  forgive, 
293  ;  it  was  a  claim  of  divinity,  294 ; 
his  u^  of  parables,  296 ;  the  perma- 
ncnt  formation  of  his  disciple  family 
near  Cnpi*ninum,  297  ;  the  miraculous  1 
dran^'bt  of  fishes,  297 ;  calif  Simon^  1 
Jiimci^,  And  John  to  follow  him,  298  | 
Ihe  <  uU  of  Matthew,  oibcrwiae  Lari, 
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S98  (sec  Diae^fdei) ;  ehnrActer  of  Jinut's 

teaching  nC  this  })erio£l,  ♦HOI ;  the  Ser- 
mon  on  the  Moanc  (ace  iSVriMoii) ; 
his  ivtuni  to  Cnpeniauiii.  3»>4 ;  ht^til- 
ing  of  the  ccntiirioirs  ^nuvnt,  364  ; 
the  widow**  son  restored  to  lifts,  367 ; 
the  liflWt  of  iliis  miracle,  368 ;  at  the 
hoyse  of  Simon  the  Fhimscc,  369 ; 
llie  re]K'iitiint  Mti;^^duJenL',  d6*J ;  the 
mea^iL^e  of  John  in  prison,  372 ;  his 
w:irniii^i*  to  Beth^aida,  Choraxin,  Atid 
CupcmAnni,  3T7;  absence  of  sjrmpa- 
ihy  from  bis  fiimily  connect  ions,  3H2; 
his  compunioui^  at  thb  time,  382 ; 
cJuirgtts  of  the  Seribtfj)  and  PhnriH*ej»^ 
384  ;  lib  replies,  384  ;  he  chflrg<?5  iht^ni 
with  ldiL»pheiny,  386;  th«y  said  be 
was  Aideil  by  Beol^ebub^  387 ;  elfort^ 
of  tht:  Teuiplu  [inrty  to  omUroil  him 
with  his  countrymen,  389 ;  his  Attitude 
in  f*cc  of  this  dunger,  390 ;  thw  cry» 
*'  U  not  this  the  son  of  David  ?  "  first 
heard,  391  ;  the  parable  of  the  unclean 
flpirit,  392  ;  hictifiing  of  hi»  mother  by 
a  woman  listener,  393;  hi*  mother 
and  brethren  dcftir^  to  speak  with  htm, 
394 ;  dcclarei  who  are  hin  mother  and 
breifiren,  394;  invited  to  ditic  by  a 
Phariiioe,  396 ;  is  qtiestioned  about 
the  washing  of  hands.  396  ;  the  Scribes 
and  Phanisei.'8  urge  him  to  speak  of 
many  thin|cs  to  accwM:  him.  397 ;  ho 
n^bukes  th«ir  inward  bypocnsy,  397  j 
around  tlie  Sea  of  Galilee,  399  ;  dght 
parables.  4CX) ;  dforta  to  embroil  him 
with  iJic  iM^plo,  403;  they  were  un- 
coniciously  his  body  }niard,  403 ;  tlie 
Pliarisees  watched  for  hen^y.  4(i3 ; 
the  prudence  of  hi»  coome,  404 ;  his 
dtiit'ouiHe  to  bis  disciple^j  k*fore  a  mnl- 
titudtti  as  recorded  by  Lukr«  4(»5 :  a 
young  man  appealit  atfainst  hi»  brother, 
—  b  warned  agaiuit  covetousncf^h, 
40€ :  pamblca,  408 ;  r*  told  of  Uic 
■laughter  of  the  Galilean*.  419;  the 
labor  of  days  and  weckj^  epitomijed  in 
ihA^  TOcord  of  thi4  time,  4 1  & ;  fttaiemeot 
bj  John  of  its  exteut,  415  ;  mattner  of 


hifl  \ik  at  this  time,  415  ;  his  solitary 
walks  about  (Jencsareth,  417;  hia  ser- 
mon from  a  Injat*  42U  ;  his  method  of 
te^ichinj^-:  and  the  theory  of  myths, 
426  ;  9C»me  piiruble^  eoni»tdered<  439 ; 
the  voice  eerit^ed.  and  the  entbusium 
of  the  crowfl  liad  "rone  out,  432. 

Jrwg^  their  monil  nahin;,  101  ;  iuequalitv 
of  con  lit  (in  II  Jind  preiarioujj  exisienee, 
161;  pfkliiiiul  subjections  162;  their 
^lory  in  the  law  ja&  God'i^  chosen  peo- 
ple, 1  CI :  priesthood  dominated  by  the 
Romaii.s,  1 63;  forrm  of  religions  de- 
velopment, —  tlie  Pharisee,  the  Saddu- 
cwf,  ami  the  Esaene,  163;  their  focial 
habitj»  and  ol)**crvAnce5»  184. 

Jctcish  Chunk,  itA expected  deli%'erance,  1. 

Jewish  yttfioH,  tendcrnesis  of  Je»uif  to- 
ward the  (^ood  of  \li^  pmt,  333. 

Joan  SI  A,  wile  of  Hero^l'iisiiewunl,  383,402. 

JorrN,  the  forerunner  of  Je^us.  Zacha- 
riaa  and  Klii^beth,  1!  -27  ;  his  char- 
acter in  childhood,  27;  the  prototype 
of  Elias  (Elijah)  the  prophet,  92;  in 
what  the  similarity  consi^tted,  93 ;  his 
brief  history,  92 ;  hi*  mission  as  the 
forerunner  of  Jesus.  95  ;  his  downright 
earnestness,  95;  his  preaching  was 
9eca)ar»  not  spiritual,  97  ;  his  meaning 
of  baptism,  99  ;  his  formula  and  mean* 
ing  of  baptism.  99 ;  the  relation  of  hii 
discourses  to  the  spiritual  tr  ithfi  which 
Christ  unfolded,  100;  John  conceived 
no  new  ideiil  of  morality,  100;  the 
effects  of  his  preaching,  101 ;  excite- 
tuent  in  Jern»ialem,  102;  isqnesEfoned 
by  mcissengvis  from  the  Sanhedrim, 
103;  bo  declarer  to  tliem  the  coming 
of  Je^us.  103  ;  Jcsu**  t^ouws  lo  him  for 
bnpiii^m,  !04 ;  the  sign  from  heavt-n, 
105;  the  mvbiery  surroundini;  John, 
108;  his  ministry  after  Christ'^  liap- 
Ti^m,dbpmeJ)  about  ** purifying/' t24; 
John's  noble  charactor  exemplified, 
226;  jtialousy  of  Herod  Antipas, — 
John  denounces  his  wickedneMi  and  in 
iinpi  i»oned,  —  the  demand  for  his  head 
by   the  daughter  of  Ucrodlas,  ~  hii 
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death,  &nd  banal  by  hu  disciples^  109 , 
hi»  borml-plaoe,  like  thjii  of  Mones, 
unknown.  110;  analogies  in  the  blii- 
lory  of  MoiRN)  and  John,  tlO;  his 
lon^'  impri§tjnnieut  at  Mftchasnis,  372 ; 
bis  doubling  mcsif^affe  to  Jc^us  and  tlie 
n?ply,  :\7:\ ;  ecinduct  of  the  jK^opfe  to- 
wiird  him  cind  Jc^ns,  376;  the  motit 
[MiHbLt  itrjireiientation  of  Uis  MaHter'ft 
spirit,  3«>t . 

Jordan,  the,  hiatut-iLal  a^sociutioni},  ont- 
ohono  by  the  bnptit^m  of  t'hrist,  105. 

JnsKPH,  the  t'ttfjiontiT,  t\w  Vii^in 
Mary's  espousal  to  hini,  L6;  ho  was 
of  the  house  of  David,  20  -,  hb  occupa- 
tion, 27  ;  ft^w  remaining  details  of  his 
history,  27  ;  his  death  probably  la-fon* 
the  public  ministry  of  Christ,  "11 ;  bow 
bo  in  reprejietitetl  on  pictun^  of  the 
Holy  Family,  28;  sacred  history  re- 
lates notbin^  of  him,  68. 

Jud(ta  main  tamed  the  old  Jewish  stock, 
din] ike  of  the  SAniiiritans,  160. 

Judfnm  HiiU,  the  rood  along  the,  -^ 
scenery  and  memories,  229. 

Kingdom  of  Christ ,  iIk?,  not  of  this  world, 
402, 

KiTTo's  BiUicai  Cj^^ptrditi  on  Christ  in 
the  synjigogue,  257, 

Lakob,  on  the  word  '*  Niiaarene/*  7S. 

Law  and  the  ProplicU^  Jesus  ejune  not  to 
destroy,  331  ;  Clmst*!  spirittial  ethi*'* 
contesie<l  their  popnlar  interprvtntion, 
335. 

LauHt,  their  true  relation  of  servants  not 
roasters,  279. 

LKXTiTLrs,  lictitious  tetter  on  appear- 
ance of  Christ.  UO. 

Lefffosy,  a  description  of,  290, 

Uviies,  the,  83.  87. 

Livn  f^  Christ  and  Httrmonifs^  6  j  nocedSt- 
ty  for  new  adaptations  for  every  age^  7, 

Lord's  Prayrr,  the,  342. 

LuKR,  bis  motive  for  writing  his  Gos- 
pel, 4  ;  why  calle<l  the  evangelist  of 
Greece.  42. 

MAoauKooa,  ou  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  417« 
420. 


MaooAUEirR,  Mart,  one  of  CThrlsfv  ^ 
tendauts,  3S2, 

Affu/it  the,  mission  to  find  Jesas,  SO  ;  the 
guiding  tut^r  In  the  east,  36;  they 
worehipfjed  him  and  presented  g-lfts. 
37  ;  retunt  to  their  homes,  37, 

MttHt/tT,  what  it  probiilily  was,  29. 

Mary,  the  mother  nt  Jesus,  the  little 
kttown  of  her,  —  tlie  light  of  imagiua- 
tioii  thrown  Around  ber  name,  15; 
the  rejison  why  she  Is  rc^-crcnccd  and 
worshi|i)>e4|.  IS;  a  mother's  love  and 
forbcjiranct*  the  nearest  (tnage  of  divine 
tendernesN  whieh  the  soul  can  form, 
15;  the  deificatioti  of  the  Virgin  by 
ort,  16  ;  the  residencn?.  lineiige,  and  es- 
pousal of  Mary,  16;  the  habits  and 
assoeiatiom^  of  her  life,  17  ,  her  famili- 
arity **ith  tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures, — 
she  was  imbued  with  thctr  spirit,  18 ; 
reality  to  her  of  the  angelic  manifesta- 
tion, IS;  her  ideas  of  the  promised 
dcllveranee  of  Iitrael,  20;  she  went 
into  the  city  of  Jnda,  to  the  bouse  of 
Zacharios,  21  ,  her  revelntious  to  Kli:m- 
bcth,  23 ;  the  exalted  expectations  of 
both  women,  23 ;  the  «ong  of  Murj', 
23  i  its  similarity  with  the  song  of 
Hannah,  24;  Mary's  return  to  Najta- 
peth,  25 ;  the  journey  to  Bethlehem, 
29 ;  the  birth  of  Jesus,  29  ;  a  eoting« 
probably  the  place,  99 ;  the  manger 
was  in  a  cave  excavated  from  the  cot- 
tage, 29  ;  the  eotning  of  the  shepherds, 
32  ;  purification  and  thnnk -offering, 
34  ■  the  [trophcey  of  Simeon  and  ol 
Anna,  34  ;  the  vi.sit  of  the  Magi,  36  ; 
flight  into  Kgypt,  and  return  lo  Naza- 
reth, 39  ;  the  most  intimnie  cnmmun- 
ion  of  Jesus  was  with  his  motlicr,  6S  ; 
other  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary^ 
76 ;  blessed  by  a  woman  amuii^ 
Christ's  litttcners,  393  ;  Mary's  anick'tj 
for  her  son,  393  ;  she  with  his  ba'th- 
ren  desire  to  speak  with  htm»  3^4  ; 
"  Who  is  my  mother  ?  '*  3»4 ;  it  was  a 
rebuke  to  them,  395. 

batmen  ofth^  ImttcenU,  38. 
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1  MatariaUfir  a  Lifi  qfJemin,  the  Gospdi 
onljr^  —  he  wrote  nothings  3. 

Matthew,  his  mtiumJ  diameter,  77; 
the  term  "  Nazarene/'  77. 

MssstAB,  the,  promiBes  and  expectations 
of,  U;  the  popiiJar  expectations, — 
the  real  design  of  Jctm^,  172  ;  the  an- 
ntinciation  of  a  suffering  Messiah, 
174  I  the  kingdom  of,  when  at  hand, 
414. 

Miraelest  their  rejection  leads  to  Paiithc- 
ism,  9  ;  their  character  and  credibility. 
19;  angelic  manifestations  and  the 
Hebrews,  19  ;  rotation  to  a  higher  law 
of  nMturt»,  156  ;  dee^jer  moral  signili* 
cance  toward  the  cloi»c  o(  Christ's  lifii, 
176;  the  wedding  at  Cana,  188;  at 
Ca(»emaum,  197  ;  heajing  the  noble- 
man'a  800,  25-4  ;  thu  in^joient  man, 
266;  the  paralytic  man,  276  ;  the  man 
with  an  nuclcaii  devil,  28:) ;  healing 
ol"  Peter**  mother-in-law,  284  ;  hcttUn>f 
It  the  city  gate,  284 ;  healing  the  le^ier, 
289  ;  the  paralytic  man,  292  ;  mtracn- 
[qua  draught  of  fishes,  297  ;  the  hu- 
manity  of  Christ's  miraclea,  302 ;  the 
eentuHon  9  sorrant,  364  j  resurrecdoD 
of  the  widow's  son,  367;  nnfriendly 
popular  critici&in,  378. 
[  Miorui  Beliefs  nnd  Convictions,  the  source 
of,  3*11* 

Moral  Tmchin^f  ita  nature,  423. 

Mamie  Insiitutex,  171  ;  their  interpreta- 
tion, 171  ;  Christ V  relations  toward 
lhi.^rn#  177  ;  he  never  dbn^arded  tliem, 
290 ;  their  humanity  toward  the  poor, 
375, 

Mothrr  and  Brtthrmt  bia  disdplea  are  such 
to  him,  394. 

Mttrtifr,  tht}  Si'rmon  on  the  Mount,  335, 

Mythn^  the  theory  of.  refuted,  425. 

Sttiint^^  differencoii  aa  to  it*  date,  31, 

NATuaK  or  Jic»U9,  phihwophieal  vivwa 
of  tlie  Chtireh,  44  ;  hiifnunttarian  and 
rationaliftic  school  and  itj»  tendency, 
44  ;  compromiao  ^iews  are  un&atii^fae' 
tory,  45 ;  church  doclriue  of  a  double 
Mture,  47 ;  it*  aemeos  to  Chriatiaiu^, 


47 ;  more  philosophica]  and  simpler 
TiewS|48;  theological  dieeusksionfi  are 
mediafral  or  modem,  48  ;  ini^tance^i  of 
this,  48,  49 ;  ground  taken  by  the  au- 
thor, 50  ;  the  grand  results  of  the  in* 
e«mation,  52. 

Naxar^,  iti  bad  reputation,  60 ;  scen^ 
try,  60 ;  scene  of  attempt  to  kill  Jesus, 
261 ;  W*  H.  Dixon's  view  of  I^aza- 
reth,  262 ;  fierceness  and  unbelief  of 
the  townsmen,  263. 

Nitzai-i^ne,  a  term  of  reproach, — ^  Mat- 
thew's statement  of  its  reference  to 
ilesus,  77. 

New  Lifot  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Christ's  view  of  its  ethics,  334. 

NjcoDEMus,  came  to  Jesus  "  by  night," 
215;  ntistaken  view  of  his  courage, 
216;  how  proved  later,  217;  spiritual 
re-Mrth  explained  to  him,  218. 

Oat^i,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  339. 

Orieutai  ImtruetioH  and  itfi  character,  213. 

Oit'rttirc  ojAn</tiM^  the.  II. 

PaieMinc^  populations  and  influcm-r  of 
wars  therein,  1  GO ;  i^Rillttcal  condition, 
172. 

Pantheism  h  atheism,  —  the  miracles,  9. 

Parable*,  a  fa^'orite  device  with  Jewish 
teachers,  296 ;  their  use  by  Jesus,  296 ; 
the  two  debtors,  37a  ;  the  unclean 
spirit,  392;  the  eight  spoken  in  sue* 
cession,  400;  their  character  and  pur* 
pose,  400 ;  the  adrantage  and  nse  of 
parables,  401  ;  the  parable  of  tha 
sower,  404,  421 ;  the  parable  of  the 
rich  man,  407 ;  the  tervants  (bnnd 
waiting  for  their  lord,  408;  Peter^a 
qnestion^i  as  to  whom  the  parables  re- 
ferred, 408 ;  parahki  of  the  unfaithful 
servant,  409;  ihi*  rigor^ms  rreditor, 
411 ;  parable  of  the  rtgtrce.  412;  par* 
abJes  as  used  by  Jesus,  426  ;  the  grain 
of  musterd^Med,  429 ;  the  kinplomof 
heaven  like  unto  leaven,  429  ;  unto  a 
oet,  429 :  the  good  «*e*l  an<l  the  tares, 
430;  the  treasure  liid  In  a  add,  431; 
the  pearl  of  great  pria^  431. 

/"ossoMT.    8eefecii£t. 
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PAfrt^i  why  cdled  II  tent-mftker,  296. 
Peact  on  enrtli  onlj   reached   hy  cod- 
fllot.  414, 

Pentecite(.     See  Fensts. 

PKitftONAL  Afpearanck  OF  Je^its,  the 
diflficuliy  of  appnjttchiiig  th(?  Jewish 
life  in  the  time  of  Christ,  134;  the 
exalted  idea  of  Jesn^  Hiid  his  Divinity 
give  i^n  idcul  color  to  Im  fier^n  anil 
appearance,  135  ,*  the  inipre^tons 
which  he  nuide  upoti  hU  di^eiplcs  anil 
conn  try  men,  Ii16  ;  to  them  Ite  was 
■unpLy  A  oicizen,  and  bO  to  his  difi- 
ciplcd  until  after  the  re^unrction,  136; 
a  conversation  coml/med  from  the 
GospeLi  on  thie;  {loint,  136;  therii  b 
nothing  to  dptermine  tlie  personal  ap- 
p<?arHnt'e  of  Je*-iifi,  1.17  ;  the  great  men 
of  (iretre  niid  Uomt*  were  comrnerao- 
mlt4l  in  art,  137  ;  the  disciples  weru  ' 
ndtht-r  Uternry  nor  artistie  men,  —  the  ' 
Jew  wiun  forbidden  to  mukc  any  imagt; 
or  likeness  of  Divinity,  MS  ;  the  early 
Fathers  diflered  a-*  lo  his  comeliness, 
—  they  npp*'tiled  to  the  prophecies  I 
conccminj:  the  Me»tiiiih,  139;  the  t^'p- 
ical  hesiil  of  Christj  Ul ;  the  lietitioiis 
Jetter  of  Tubliupt  I>i?iititl!»R,  Un ;  por- 
traits licgnn  to  appear  iti  th<!  fourth 
centtir}',  140,  they  were  by  Greek 
artist?*,  141  ;  their  ideal  eharneierisiics, 
142;  the  Roman  type,  142;  the  Italian 
masters,  142;  the  Christ  of  Michael 
Angi^-lo,  and  of  Leonurdo  da  Vinci, 
143  ;  the  effect  of  pietureH  of  Jesus  j 
npon  religion,  144;  the  jjrander  He- 
brew example,  144;  there  are  ^Hmp- 
sea  of  Jcsui's  pera^mal  hearing,  144; 
every  ijslem  of  pht}o<M>phy  or  religion 
except  Christianity  can  \v  receive*! 
without  knowledge  of  it«  founder's 
perM>n,  144  j  the  genius  of  Christ  inn  i- 
ty  rcquirea  a  diistinct  cxinceprion  ol 
Cbritt's  perwinolity,  145. 

Pkaritftv,  their  hitftory  and  religious 
tendencies,  163;  ex t met  froni  Dtit- 
unoicE  m  fA*'  Phim*frM,  1&3  ;  arraign- 
ment of  Jesus  for  Sabbath-breakiog, 


and  the  motive,  S69 ;  their  accnftatfont 
of  Jesus,  384  ;  he  charges  them  with 
bliwpbemy^  386 ;  rehaked  bj  Jestu  at 
the  Pharii^ee's  hoaije^  397 ;  their  meth- 
od of  seeking  to  destroy  him,  401  ; 
their  popularity,  403 ;  their  sjii ritual 
blind Qe5i«,  411.     Sec  alz«o  Temftlt. 

PitATK,  slaughter  of  the  Galileans,  413, 

Poiitkid  TfsfH  of  Jesus  by  the  Scribes,  403. 

Poor,  humnniiy  of  the  Mo&aic  institntea 
tOHTird,  375, 

Prtiftr^  the  Lord's,  342. 

PrieMtf  li  EDI  ted  sphere  and  iniaenoD  cifl^ 
86, 

Prophets,  the  prophetic  nature,  84 ; 
pruphoCB  among  the  Jews,  86 ;  inde- 
pendence of  ceremonial  usages,  89; 
examples  of  particular  prophets,  91  ; 
highest  moods  of  inspiration,  121  ; 
symljoli Ration  employed  hy  the  pro- 
phetic ittute,  122  ;  attempted  tuterpre- 
tatton  to  modern  equivnlcnts,  123. 

Pfof^rtts,  thr  Ihok  oJ\  influence  itjMm 
Christ's  discffurscs,  69. 

Raising  of  (he  iMtd,  the  thrue  instances, 
374. 

RatimtafUm,  See  NATtTnit  or  Jkkub. 

RfiNAK,  M.,  on  the  character  of  Christ, 
10;  on  his  sovereignly  of  spirit,  276. 

Rrp^tancet  il*  true  meaning  and  spirit, 
UL 

RftuHation^ — Rrvrnpf,  tlH;  Sermon  on 
tlie  Mount,  339. 

RociiKTTE,  Raohl,  loctni^s  Ofi  ancient 
art,  125. 

Roman*,  Christian  concerts  among  the, 
364. 

Sattltrtik,  Jewitih  laws  and  ohaerrances, 
267  ;  the  nmflici  with  the  Sanhedrinii 
269  ;  the  plu<  king  of  cars  of  grain, 
273;  henlifig  the  paralytic,  276 ;  real 
signiliriincc  of  the  conlroversy,  278; 
ll»e  S^hl>ath  nuide  for  man,  279. 

iSri/W/tfTjs,  89. 

Sadtlucefs,  their  doctHnea  and  relations 
towarrl  the  people,  168, 

Bt.  AyQDBTium  on  the  four  Eirangel- 
ifftSyfiw 
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Samaria,  its  populfttion,  160;  hUtory 
und  inhabttatits,  235  ;  fnmity  with  the 
Jews,  235 ;  cortJiul  rcceplion  of  truth 
and  hospit^Uity,  253, 

Sanhrdrimt  qaestionii  John,  the  forcniii- 
ncr  of  Jesus,  103.     Sec  also  Sablwith. 

Satan,  mediieval  art  reprcsentAtlons  of 
evil  MpiritM,  1 25 ;  ihcf  have  corrnptcd 
tho  popular  idcuii  to  thi»  day,  126;  the 
Devil  pictured  by  tlio  manks  ia  de- 
grading  to  the  narrative,  126  ;  &  true 
conception  of  the  Evil  One,  126. 
'Batious,  Hebrew  forma  of  the  muncj 
lOS. 

I  and  Phmiaeu,  8eo  Pharisees, 
on  the  Mounts  the  Beatitudes, 
Mount  Hattin,  the  scene  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  303  ;  extract  from 
SianU'v's  5i»ot,  306;  die  various  ac- 
counts of  tho  ftcrtnon,  307  ;  cuntmat 
becwoen  the  sermon  and  the  giving  of 
the  Uw  from  Sinai,  309  :  character 
and  purpose  of  the  aermon,  309; 
"Bleased  are  the  poor  in  §pirit/*  316  ; 
^Bleaaed  are  they  that  motmi/'  317  ; 
*'  Blc*«cd  arc  the  mwk,"  318  ;  '*  Bless- 
ed are  they  who  hun^r  and  thirst 
ftfter  righteoosneaa,"  320 ;  **  Blessed 
sre  the  merciful/'  321  ;  '*  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,"  322 ;  •*  Bles*ed  are 
the  peacemaker*,"  323  ;  **  Bles«etl  are 
they  who  arc  persecuted  for  nghteous- 
ncaa'  sake,"  325 ;  the  sermon  Jeaus's 
fiew  of  the  spiritual  ethics  of  the  new 
life,  334  ;  where  it  contciited  the  popu- 
lar interpretation  of  the  law,  a35  ; 
murder,  335;  aduhery^  337;  divorce, 
337 ;  oathft,  3^39  ;  retaliation,  339 ; 
diatDlcrE^ted  benevolence,  341 ;  alms- 
giving, 342  ;  firayer,  —  the  Lord's 
Pra>*er,  342;  fasting:,  35i^;  the  pur- 
anit  of  wealth,  351  ;  general  consider^ 
Atiotia  upon  the  sermon,  353, 

tlio  vale  of,  and  its  beauties, 
S31  ;  connection  witli  grimt  cvemts  of 
Jewish  history.  233. 

SiMxox,  the  prophetic  rapture  of,  34, 

Sim  ifflkmd,  is  not  thta  tXm^  391. 


Son  of  Man,  ffignificanoe  of  the  name, 
183 ;  by  it  Christ  emphasized  hia  nua- 
sion,  183. 

Son  of  God,  Jcsns  assumea  die  title,  S71 . 

Song,  the,  of  Mary,  23  of  Huinah.  24 ; 
of  Zach&riai»,  26 ;  of  the  pilgrims  to 
Jemaalem,  70. 

Stanlky,  on  the  Moant  of  the  Beati- 
tudes, 306. 

Star  in  tht  Eatt,  the,  36. 

Sdsaitna,  otie  of  Chriat's  attendants, 
3a3. 

Sipmgogvmt,  order  of  aerHce  in  the,  257. 

Tdbemad^    See />aat«. 

T&ACHiiiGa  OF  CuftiAT^  biamethoda  of, 
29a 

Trmperxuux  refoimen,  and  the  wedding 
at  Cana,  190  ;  wine  and  aleoholii  con- 
sidered, 191 ;  concluaioQji  from  Christ's 
example,  193. 

Temple,  the,  at  Jenisalcm,  203 ;  traffick- 
ing in,  —  extent  and  reason  of  it, 
207. 

TsMrTATtoica  or  Christ  in  the  wil- 
derness, the  three  narratives,  by  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  115;  place  of 
the  temptations,  —  erroneonsly  sup- 
poaed  to  be  the  mountains  of  Moab,  — 
was  one  called  Quarantania,  of  the 
line  of  mountains  westward  of  Jericho, 
115  ;  accordance  of  theae  cvenci  wnth 
the  elder  Hebrew  nature,  116;  light 
aiTorded  by  tho  risions  of  Exekiel, 
117;  the  forty  days*  fasting  a  private 
struggle  and  protection,  117;  the  si- 
lence of  Jesoa  upon  the  Hubjeci,  117  ; 
bia  atmggles  with  the  powers  of  the 
inviaihle  world,  and  his  victory,  118; 
the  lielief  of  his  disciplea,  —  tho  teach- 
ing of  the  apo«ilea  and  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  Church  agree  as  lo  their 
nudity,  t18;  the  inspiration  of  com- 
fort from  his  victory  over  the  utmoat 
that  Satan  could  attempt,  119;  the 
natnre  of  prophetic  inspiration,  131; 
the  mystery  of  his  pure  being,  134 ; 
bis  tHats  ^ind  pcnecutiona  and  oon* 
sdousneaa  of  power,  1S4;    the  fifvt 
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teniptAcioi],  ^*  command  thai  these 
itoiiLHt  be  mudp  brcud/'  125  ^  8jil&tt, 
mcdin-'vfli  aud  modcnj  rapre«enmtion» 
of  rrvil  «[iirit5,  IliS;  Ruchettti's  lec- 
tait>ti  OT)  iirK'iiitU  iirr^  125  ;  tht:  poimlar 
ir]f?iv  fit  SatiLij  ta  lbi«  day^  126  ;  a  [ru« 
poBotTJiioii  of  I  hi!  Evtl  One,  ISG  ;  th*; 
prtjphMic  iiym1ici])jini  of  th<!  Krst  E^mpt^ 
ikiti,  127 ;  tbo  Ptttrnd  temptation,  **ca»t 
tlwpoif  down  ftTom  hi^nee/"  129 ;  its 
HppfHl  io  thr.  Jovo  of  pniiae  and  the 
priiiL*ipb  of  atlmiiJiiioQ  in  the  muld- 
turifj^  \'i9;  the  tl)ir>1  tempiAlLon,  Uie 
mouiit^iu^iop,  —  itb  tremendouti  forces 
l.^O  ;  isotit^kkmtlans  of  the  Ibeoncs  of 
Uio  t^mpMitona,  131  ;  ihc  objecEioti» 
t<>  tin?  litC'Fft!  hiaiory,  —  why  the  ihe- 
ory  of  9,  sjmboJic  vision  is  prdemUc?, 
t3*i ;  th«  practicfti  tiencfit  of  ttili  pAB- 
iiagn  in  the  life  of  Jesui,  133^ 
T^iVy;  the.  timt  comeili  in  the  night, 

TuOMPaoH,  the  miasion&rj,  on  eavijd  in 
PoJestinc!,  29  ;  on  lepmgy,  2m. 

Unbeikf  of  thf?  piM:>pie'ii  k'jtdent,  ChriEt's 

leverity  toWiiTds^  366. 
Van  de  Vklt>e,  on  Pal^^tin©  «nd  the 

vAle  of  Bhechtrn,  23  h 
Vino  IK,  doifinnion  of  the,  by  art,  16* 
Wftfrhng  for  the  Lord,  408. 
WaiiT,  it»  ceromotdttl  uae,  223. 
KWt*  i^essdt  mmong  the  Hebrewi^  189. 


Waihht  the  purfluit  of,  — tbe  Sermon  on 
the  Moutit,  351, 

Wtddimj^  the,  in  Cana,  —  nneertfllnty  if 
to  whieb  Oiina,  IB4;  tlic  pr^t^nce  of 
Jmn»  and  its  significance,  184 ;  *odiil 
And  joyoujs  habit«  of  the  Jew^,  1^4; 
th€  scene  dfeseribed,  1 85  j  sobrivty  of 
eucti  oooosiotiH,  165 ;  Chrifit'^a  g^nn 
ality  as  a  gncst,  137;  th«  wine  ex 
hansied,  188;  the  first  miracle,  189; 
tlio  chartctcir  of  the  wine,  190 ;  CW* 
^tegaiiomd  B^view  oti  Rev*  W.  M. 
Tbayer'i  "  Comrannion  Wne,"  &x:,^ 
190;  wine  and  alcohol  tHitiAid^rod, 
191  ;  the  conclusion n  to  be  dmwEi  from 
Chrkt'fi  ejtampk,  193* 

W«i^fi^  vmmtg  the  Jrwi,  le^ 

Wine*    See  Wfddmj  in  Ctma. 

Woman f  Christ's  humanity  toward  th« 
sinning,  S49. 

WooLSKY,  President,  on  th«  molhjor 
and  brethren  of  Ji^us,  3*Ji. 

ZAGHAntA&,  the  pricit,  and  his  wlfc 
Elijmbctb,  U;  hi&  lifMind  duties,  11  j 
the  ant>el  of  the  I^rd  njip<iaig  to  hjm, 
12;  the  prombc  iii  ii  i-on,  13  ;  Zuchii' 
rias  doubtti  tttid  ik  sitrkkon  dnmb,  13  ; 
their  hopes  of  a  Me^jah,  14  ;  return 
to  the  **hill  oonntiy^"  14  ;  arrival  of 
Mary,  21  ;  the  binh  and  naming  of 
John,  25;  hJfl  Hpa  were  onsealcd,— 
his  WQJMg  of  thank^i^fvln]^,  S6;  tdJi 
prophecy  of  John's  grcatneso,  27* 
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